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ODE TO THE SUN. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


THE main object of this is to impress the beautiful and animating 
fact, that the greatest visible agent in our universe, the Sun, is also one of 
the most the gre t; and sous to ein the inference, that spiritual great- 
ness and goodness are in like proportion, and its Maker beneficence itself, 
through whatever apparent inconsistencies he may work. The Sun is at 
once the greatest Might and Right that we behold. 

A intention of the poem is to admonish the carelessness 
with which people in general regard the divinest wonders of the 
creation, in consequence of being used to their society —this great and 
glorious mystery, the Sun, not excepted. ‘‘ Familiarity,” it is said, 
“ breeds contempt. ” To which somebody supnetonly added—“ With 
the contemptible.” Iam far from me that al who behold the 
Sun with too little thought are contem “Habit does strange things, 
even with the most reflecting. But of sla am sure, that in proportion as 
anybody wishes to prove himself worthy of his familiarity with great 
objects, "hi will not be sorry to be reminded of their atness, especially 
as reverence need not diminish delight; for a heavenly “ Father” ean no 
more desire the admiration of him to be oppressive to “i than an earthly 
one ; else fatherliness would be unfatherly, and sunshine itself a gloom. 

When the Florentines crowded to some lectures of egy Dow ia they 
were on a comet which had just made its appearance, the philosopher 
was bold enough to rebuke them for showing such a ila desire to 
hear him on this particular subject, when they were in the habit of 
neglecting the marvels of creation which daily presented themselves to 
their eyes. ' 


ODE TO THE SUN. 
Presence divine! Great lord of this our sphere ! 
Bringer of light, and life, and joy, and beauty,— 
God midst.a million gods, that far and near 
Hold each his orbs in rounds of rapturous duty ;* 
Oh never may I, while I lift this brow, 
Believe in any god dess like a god than thou. 
transporting, away. The reader can take the word 
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Ode to the Sun. 


Thou art the mightiest of all things we see, 
And thou, the mightiest, art amongst the kindest ; 
The planets, dreadfully and easily, 
About thee, as in sacred sport, thou windest 5 
And thine illustrious hands, for all that power, : 
Light soft on the babe’s cheek, and nurse the budding flower. 


They say that in thine orb is movement dire, 
Tempest and flame, as on a million oceans : 
Well may it be, thou heart of heavenly fire ; 
Such looks and smiles befit a god’s emotions ; 
We know thee gentle in the midst of all, 
By those smooth orbs in heaven, this sweet fruit on the wall. 


I feel thee here, myself, soft on my hand ; 
Around me is thy mute, celestial presence ; 
Reverence and awe would make me fear to stand 
Within thy beam, were not all Good its essence : 
Were not all Good its essence, and from thence 
All good, glad heart deriv’d, and child-like confidence. 


I know that there is Fear, and Grief, and Pain, 
Strange foes, though stranger guardian friends, of Pleasure : 
I know that poor men lose, and rich men gain, 
Though oft th’ unseen adjusts the seeming measure : 
I know that Guile may teach, while Truth must bow, 
Or bear contempt and shame on his benignant brow. 


But while thou sit’st, mightier than-all, O Sun, 
And e’en when sharpest felt, still throned in kindness, 
I see that greatest and that best are one, 
And that all else works tow’rds it, though in blindness, 
Evil I see, and Fear, and Grief, and Pain, 
Work under Good their lord, embodied in thy reign. 
































Ode to'the Sun. 
I see the molten gold darkly refine 
O’er the great sea of human joy and sorrow; 
I hear the deep voice of a grief divine 
Calling sweet notes to some diviner morrow ; 
And though I know not how the two may part, 
T feel thy rays, O Sun, write it upon my heart. 


Upon my heart thou writest it, as thou, 
| Heart of these worlds, art writ on by a greater : 
Beam’d on with love from some still mightier brow, 
Perhaps by that which waits some new relater ; 


Some amaz’d man,.who sees new splendours driven 
Thick round a Sun of suns, and fears he looks at heaven.* 


' *Tis easy for vain man, Time’s growing child, 
To dare pronounce on thy material seeming: 
Heav’n, for its own good ends, is mute and mild 
To many a wrong of man’s presumptuous dreaming. 
Matter, or mind, of either what knows he? 
Or how with more than both thine orb divine may be? 


Art thou a god indeed? or thyself heaven ? 
And do we taste thee here in light and flowers? 
Art thou the first sweet place, where hearts, made even, 
Sing tender songs in earth-remembering bowers? 
Enough, my soul. Enough through thee, O Sun, 
To learn the sure good song,—Greatest and Best are one. 





Enough for man to work, to hope, to love, 
Copying thy zeal untir’d, thy smile unscorning: 
Glad to see gods thick as the stars above, 
Bright with the God of gods’ eternal morning ; 
Round about whom perchance endless they go, 
Ripening their earths to heavens, as love and wisdom grow. 


* Alluding to a central sun; that is to say, a sun governing other suns, which is 
supposed to exist in the constellation Hercules. 
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ANATOLE DE SALIS. 


Cuapter I. 
There at these llables, howe 

re is much meaning in three tiny monosy ver un- 
intelligible they may have a faadaane Frenchman, when he heard 
them pronounced by a ive waiter in the coffee-room of an hotel 
where he had alighted, not very long ago. To the r votaries of 
amusement, of either sex,. they convey — images of | concerts, 
and operas, and they raise in their giddy heads and vaim hearts the 
seductive vision of “the season;” to statesmen and to legislators they 
_— the cessation of the Easter recess, with inevitable attacks to repulse 
and fierce combats to sustain, with bitter vituperation in debates and 
ing criticism in leading articles; to the obsequious and portly waiter 

in the coffee-room, ay tag is pti or lage house, 
with uncountable payments for ts and apartments, so productive 
of solid realities to himself, and he bustled about with redoubled alacrity, 
as he thought of them, switching the dust off his black-silk stockings 
with his faithful napkin, and then tucking it lovingly under his arm ; but 
to the young Vicomte de Salis expressed literally nothing. It was 
the more provoking that he should not have understood this remark, in- 
asmuch as his having obtained a diplomatic appointment was partly owing 
to the reputation of being a perfect master of English, and this was the 
first time that he had been addressed in that language, for it was too 





early to present himself in Manchester Square to report his arrival, and 
he had not yet met any one in London. But he determined to — 


his feeling of humiliated vanity, and to endeavour to discover the definite 
meaning of the obscure expression, while he was still incognito, lest his 
ignorance should be detected hereafter under more embarrassing circum- 
stances. 

“Waiter!” he exclaimed, when he had come to this provident resolu- 
tion, and when he had summoned up sufficient courage to encounter the 
ridicule which freshness invariably, thou h unreasonably, undergoes. 

“ Coming, sir; breakfast, sir?’ and the corpulent figure, adorned 
with the black-silk stockings and the napkin, was brought close to where 
he sat by a series of singularly rapid evolutions, each step not exceeding 
nine inches in length, so that wonderful activity was displayed in a very 
narrow field. 

“‘ Town,” said the Frenchman, with an air of timidity and deference ; 
“ town, in English, means a small city, does it not ?” 

és a ofl aay is London, rd Fs the city is—the city, sir.” 

“ Ah, v ; I understand the first part of your explanation; you 
emplo Pg A as the Byzantines did when talking of their capital ; te 
thus the Turks adopted the name of Stamboul, which it derived from the 
“eis ten polin” of the former. I rp that the paren of London 
is lost in a similar manner in the word “town ;” or, if this be not yet the 
case, it will be in some future age; unless, indeed, this great capital 
should be altogether destroyed by some mighty Russian or American inva- 
sion, and, as one of your most eloquent historians says, “ the time may come 
when London shall be as Babylon—the melancholy memento of departed 











Anatole de Salis. 5 


_ greatness, and the Esquimaux traveller shall take his seat on s shattered 
ne eee ae a1 
a a sir;” and the waiter endeavoured to look 


in Se ee ee 
gulaiy grew gentleman not heving © more distinct notion of the 
relative value and halfcrowns, than he seemed to possess of 
— aici dicubeaatarioeei candied tinait he th 
ving a quotation, as t, 
from the ankward position which his of Cockney nomen 
placed him in, the vicomte returned ejeted condiiaee to therdie 
ee ee 
“ You say, then, that London is more than usually crowded at present. 


Well 1 can easily believe that, for I certainly saw a grea people 
om my way here from the Custom-house, where I disembarked From 


3 «Oly that is the city sir, which ie always fall and those are the streets, 
sir, which are never empty, except from two till four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Did you say tea or coffee, sir?—Broiled ’am, sir?” And having no 
iis tutions with daeloewy conversation any longer, as he did not see 
how it lend to any definite rir yds in a utilitarian point of view, the 
waiter responded—*“ Coming, sir!” to an imaginary call from a distant 
part of the coffee-room, and tri away with the same precipitate, 


though short, steps, loo all the while as much in a hurry as he con- 
veniently could. me “% 


The Frenchman was now quite désorienté, between the fulness of 
towns, cities, and streets; and he almost wished himself back again in 
the Rue Satory of Versailles, where no such puzzling distinctions existed. 
For the present, however, he satisfied himself with making a memoran- 
dum of the two remarkable facts—that the English call their metropolis 
town, and a part of it city. 


Cuaarpter II. 


ANATOLE DE Satis was the only child of an English lady, who had 
married an officer of the Emperor Napoleon's army. His infancy and 
youth had been passed with her, for she could not a rd. to send him to 
sehool, the small fortune of the family, as well as her own portion, having 
been squandered at the court of the Empress Josephine, to whom the 
gay extravagant General de Salis was principal equerry. At the 
restoration of the Bourbons, he had retired to live with his wife and son 
at Versailles, where he dragged out a miserable existence, in indigence 
and discontent, on the small pittance which his rank in the army secured 
to him when unemployed. 

Anatole’s recollections of his father were harsh and disagreeable: the 
general had never been kind either to his wife or his child ; and fear for 
himself, and pity for his suffering but uncomplaining mother, filled up the 
first years of Anatole’s childhood. 

General de Salis died shortly after the Parisian revolution of 1830. 
Sr ep. ciateaiiamniaetend. whet wis tail + maahen ory 4 
spendthrift, who muttered so about an oath, and requested his 
wife to leave “Emep peo 9. erage oman ence 
left the room, she heard him tell the child that what he then gave him 














amico 
’s dying words, “ Le jour viendra.” 
is continued to enjoy a small pension from the govern- 

ment of Louis Philippe in favour of her d husband's services, and 
she eked it out by ling her drawings, and by embroidering for the 
“ Petits Gobelins” in Paris, as she was an accomplished person, and she 
felt no shame on account of her poverty, which was not owing to any 
fault of her own. She had rich relations in England, for she was the 
daughter of a cadet of the great and noble house of Fenton; but her 
marriage had not been approved by her family, and she considered an 
a to them to be disrespectful to the memory of her husband. She 

refore determined to do anything rather than make them aware of his 
conduct towards her. 

Her limited means and straitened circumstances would not admit of 
her ay Pag son any other education than what she could herself 
impart to him; but, by a constant habit of reading, she had acquired a 
considerable fund of general information, which she most assiduously 
endeavoured to transfer to Anatole, and she had taught him her own 

, as she thought, perfectly. He was not slow to learn, and he 
was gifted with a retentive memory, so that her labour of love was not all 
in vain. But memory is not knowledge, and he had yet much to learn. 
She was proud of his proficiency, however, although it was strongly 
tinctured with try, and had assumed a dogmatic tone of self-conceit 
—the wants c . = . . von education. He was, moreover, 
profoundly ignorant of the world, for this was a science of which the 
woman Maer nothing ; and they were both very children in simplicity 


they loved each other deeply and truly her whole existence was 
him, He was her compensation for the past, her joy for the 
present, and her for the future. His love for her was adoration ; it 


was worship; and his character derived a colouring from her constant 
ionship, which was never obliterated in years. He was 

and affectionate, studious and — t, conscientious and honourable, 
ee rene e was especially blessed with a pure 
SUREETEI CE ice: saiead, sheumelven:te:seal: dudnenee-in life hive 
been brought up by virtuous and gifted women. ur first education— 


a ét amico ;” while the other was in French, and was composed of 
man 
Madame 











en and the 
: <oms solely on 
i ool instruction; 
but, above all, the education of the heart, and the development of the 
affections, are wholly the work of the softer sex. Happy, thrice happy, 
the child who has a good mother! 
had, therefore, never known the ordinary joys and griefs of 

hood. He had no spirit-stirrin seciahiuatene ofthe: helottal te 
of school, no sweet memories of youthful friends and companions, no 
adventures to relate, no exhilarating sports to recall. The ambitious 
emulation which swells the proud hearts of innocent rivals had never 
been awakened in his breast, and his only object and aim in youth was to 
be to his mother a — for her man a Loa that age when 
most beys.are engrossed e exciting pastimes o ing apples, and 
buttoning their jackets, : the vain that the suithinne, hen they 
pass the gate, may not perceive that their pockets are full of them,—or 
of ing them with a fork, tied to a long string, from the window of 
the loft where they are stored,—or of stuffing themselves with plum- 
eakes and lollypop, when they receive the “tip” of their relations or 

ians, to com te for the daily and detested ‘“ bread-and-scrape” 
—two inches thick the one, invisible the other,—Anatole would study 
frugality and self-denial, that his only Mansoor scanty comforts might not 
be curtailed. He was a thoughtful and unselfish boy, and, as he grew in 

his noble nature sell strength and vigour. 

When Anatole had reached the age of manhood, Madame de Salis 
considered him to be a model of perfection which could not be surpassed, 
and 7 determined to launch him forth on the troubled and stormy sea 
of life. 

This was a serious event for both of them: she lived for him, and in 
him, alone; and he felt almost afraid to leave her side. He had never 
yet gone to sleep without receiving her kiss at his bedside, and his: first 
thought, when he arose in the morning, had ever been to hasten to hers, 
and learn how she had passed the night. They read together, the 
walked together, and they prayed together. And then their humble 
meal: he had no recollection of ever having seen a third person share it 
with them; she asked the blessing, and he returned thanks. He had 
never dined without her, and in his whole lifetime he had not slept once 
from under her roof. But Madame de Salis would not shrink from the 
fulfilment of her duty, and, if the trial was a severe one, she only prayed 
the more. She sighed, but she hoped. 

She put his father’s ring on his hand, she walked with him to the rail- 
way terminus of the Rive Gauche, and giving him her blessing, with 
streaming eyes and swelling heart, she saw him hurried off to Paris, with 
a hundred francs in his pocket, which she had long been hoarding for 
this momentous era in their lives. Her last words were a solemn injunc- 
tion—always to take care not to get his feet wet. 


g 


Cuaprer III. 
Tue throne of the pacific King of the French had now been levelled 
with the dust, and the sovereignty of the people had been suddenly ard 
violently proclaimed. Eighteen years of juggling and imposture had 

















i i t sentiments of the country ; 
pe, er de had been i to the diplomatic agents, cnjoinivg 
of aggrandising the reigning family, even were it" 
the national interests. Such was the manner in whic 
the three of July, 1830, had been carried out by 
he not unloose, nor had he the courage to 
which he had himself tied. The difficulty of his 
ition lay between the two alternatives of a reform or a revolution. An 

ish statesman once said that he advocated reform because he wished 
prevent a revolution : the French king refused the reform and suffered 
consequences of the revolution. 
Anatole petitioned the Provisional Government for employment, but 
his memorial was never answered, although it contained a touching and 
somewhat poetical narrative of his father’s services and his mother’s trials. 
He applied for an interview with the sentimental minister of foreign 
affairs, whom he hoped to convince that his wide and varied information, 
together with his perfect knowledge of the English language, would 
render his employment in the diplomatic line desirable, and for whom his 
mother had provided him with a letter of introduction from one of her 
husband's friends. Madame de Salis trusted in the success of this step, 
as she believed her son to possess both claims on the government 
and brilliant personal qualifications. Anatole was received by the great 
man ; he endeavoured to interest him in his favour by various sententious 
and profound remarks which he had prepared on the “ Meditations,” and 
the “Girondins,” but his display of critical taste and classical judgment 
was productive of the most marked coldness; the smile which had been 
won for him by the warm recommendation of his father's friend, 
soon chilled into imperturbable rigidity, and he was bowed out with an 
inexorable negative to his prayer foremployment. He could not aecount 
for this failure; and his mother, to whom he had immediately addressed 
a graphic description of his audience, was equally at a loss to comprehend 
a result so contrary to their expectations, how anything could be 
refused to her dear and incomparable Anatole. It was explained, how- 
ever, by the introducer, who forwarded to her the minister's reply to his 
note. Poor Anatole had not pleased, in spite of all his learning, and of 
his very judicious observations on the poet’s literary productions, and on 
the statesman’s great political work: he had not pleased, because he had 
retained his bill péancanion when he approached the rhyming minister. 
“ Tl n’a pas 6té ému en me voyant,”* was the expression in the note ; and, 
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as this was an infallible demonstration that something must be morally 
or intellectually wrong in the young man, his petition was rejected. The 
single-minded youth had yet to learn that are more refined and 
effectual modes of flattering than a ries, and that 
the pill must be gilded, and the dose agen are ient’s 
power of swallowing the nostrum, if it is to operate successfully. He had 
not wished, however, to flatter, for his admiration of the minister’s works 
ora, tad he hoped thos the depose of fli potconage wosld be gia 
irit, and e di ial patronage 
agi associate sit hs imself, in the administration of the diplomatic relations 
of France, a person who entertained opinions similar to his own. This 
was all very well, but Anatole had not taken into account an author’s 
vanity ; and his confidence in his own worth prevented his appearing 
overdwed. by the presence of so great a luminary. His attempt was, 
therefore, unsuccessful, and this was his first failure in life. 

It is a bitter day that closes over the first shipwreck of hope, and a 
gloomy night when sleep deserts the pillow, before increasing cares have 
made it a frequent truant. But worse than either is the waking from that 
brief torpor and oblivion, not repose, which succeed fitful and feverish 
restlessness in the long hours which are ordained for the regeneration of 
human energies; the vague sense of unhappiness, the doubtful anxiety, 
the half-roused consiousness that something sorrowful, but undefined, 
has happened: oh, it is a relief to recollect distinctly the nature of the 
event which has crushed and blighted our existence. The enemy is then 
before us, and we can grapple with him, our position is steadily reviewed, 
and the pense of bettering it is calmly reflected on. Courage 
‘returns, and even hope revives. 

The disappointed supplicant now took to writing for periodicals ; and 
to his credit be it recorded, he resisted the temptation of joining the 
Socialist. pamphleteers, who then monopolised the attention of thefreading 
public of Paris. He attempted to advocate the cause of society and to 
encourage principles of pure constitutional monarchy; but he had come 
too late, and his productions were “la moutarde aprés diner,” as a con- 
temporary critic characterised them. Three months earlier he might 
haye become one of the bright lights of the day, for he was really clever, 
he wrote well, and he orate a rich store of general learning; but he 
was behind the spirit of the times, and what would have been considered 
interesting and exciting in the infancy of French reform, was now called 
mawkish and insipid in its premature old age. Even republicanism had 
run to seed: and Anatole, whose ideas on this subject were derived from 
the classic models of Ancient Greece and Rome, could never “ fraternise” 
with the rabid democrats of the 24th of June, whose fanatical doctrines 
were, in his opinion, subversive of good order, and tended only to disor- 
ganise society, and to produce anarchy and demoralisation. His first 
papers had been published anonymously; and the leaders of the popular 
faction rh ry his pen would be an acquisition to them, never doubting 
that it might be purchased, as it was not generally known who the 
author was. Overtures were made to him, and he might at once have 
risen above want by enlisting under their banner ; but. Anatole contemp- 
tuously rejected their proposals, and published several able pamphlets 
against them under his own name. * 

He took no part in the eventful erisis, which deluged the streets of 
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Paris with the blood of citizens and soldiers; and when the storm had 
ne oer an Gon. eee 
under government. He might’ succeed wi I 
Eatnher, “ohn had sechareh Caqulllay We Gir" county, wid, hs uot 
ae anaes capes than they had 
on. Oe ee t some re byrne 
ee ee the son of 's distingwiahed er of the 
Empire; and he considered himself to be a political. character, a 
fellow-labourer in the work of saving “notre belle France” from 
her internal enemies. He had brought himself into notice by his writings: 
personal merit was united to hereditary claims; he could not fail to suc- 
ceed as he stood. 
Again he prayed for employment ; but for the very reason which in 


3 


opinion must ensure a favourable result, his application was refused. 
uthors are not so readily employed now as they used to be; for it has 
become the practice of every hungry quack in politics to publish, and 

ments have been taught on principle to exclude candidates for 
office who write. Anatole had been classed and his memorial was at 
once put under the inkstand. 

t was to be done now? His writings were received by the pub- 
lishers, but they were rarely if ever paid for, so that indigence with its — 
ruthless features now him in the face. 

He told his story to his father’s friend who had recommended him to 
the former government. The only answer he received was, 

“«¢ What did he mean to do? Where did he mean to go?" 

Oh! cruel questions of the prosperous to the unfortunate, who are 
struggling honourably against unmerited difficulties! Unfeeling pretext 
to get rid of the wretched, who can do nothing aud go nowhere! Just 
ye Ae ra for a dey. ye favoured sons of Fortune, with the hopeless 
and te! hat would you do then, and whither would you 
go! You think that you have proved your wisdom and your virtue 

you have not fallen into misfortune, or because you have raised 
segs to independence by a happ combination of circumstances ; but 
ve you been similarly tried? hat difficulties have you overcome, 
and how? Are your consciences as pure and unsullied ? and were your 
chances not better than those of the individuals whom you censure and 
despise? Do you know all the details and particulars of their position, 
that you venture to express an opinion? The lot of all is not alike. 
Men’s paths in life are some smooth, some rugged. If yours has been free 
from thorns then thank God, and condemn not others, but rather do your 
utmost to facilitate to them also the attainment of those advantages which 
have been vouchsafed to you, and which, perchance, you may be less worthy 
of enjoying than they are. Above all, judge not men by their success in 
life! It is a false philosophy, and a weak, though common fallacy. 


> 


| CuaprTer IV. 


Time wore on: days and months revolved, and brought with them the 
usual changesin their round. The dreary season came, and passed. May, 
with its sunshine and its flowers, again gladdened the smiling face of nature. 
The death of winter was followed by the new life of spring—but no reviving 
influence arose for Anatole. He was at length reduced to the deepest 
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state of destitution, and hunger could now no longer be appeased. He 
had life for some time by disposing of the few articles which he 

, , and he could now hardly. with the miserable remains of 

is fading wardrobe. From glossy to dingy brown—from whiten- 
ing seams to the e necessity of a patch—the transition was rapid 
and irremediable, pale cheek and the wasting form were nothing to 
the leaky boots, the seedy coat, and the shocking bad hat. For them, 
there was no eu i 

He was unwilling to return to his still sanguine mother, whose heart 
would have broken had she been obliged to admit that all her hopes for 
her talented boy, as she called him, were illusory. He, theretore, re- 
solved on struggling yet a little longer against the adverse stream of 
events, He continued to supply the periodicals with political papers, 
which were ever pasay: i = ays i — mi 09g a a 
he altogether cast down, though he frequently felt ing; he 
without intermission, writing indefatigably.” His waall had been reduced 
to their lowest possible denomination; he was gifted with considerable 
strength of purpose, and he determined to persevere; while his almost 
idolatrous attachment to his mother induced him to be guilty of a pious 
fraud in allowing her to suppose that his circumstances were more pros- 
perous than truth could wholly warrant. 

Seeing the unavoidable necessity of coming to some resolution, and of 
taking a decisive step, he reflected seriously on his position. His father’s 
ring was still there—he would sell it, and with the proceeds he might go 
to some foreign country, where he could become a teacher of ee 
His mother’s age and increasing infirmities now precluded the possibility 
of her earning anything for her own support, as she had done formerly, 
and the modicity of her pension was totally inadequate to her wants, 
however few they might be; so that Anatole's exertions were the sole 
means of supplying her with the necessaries of life. He hoped to procure 
them by this plan, and he purposed never to inform her of the manner in 
which they were obtained, as her ambition for him was proportionate to 
the admiration and love she felt. 

The Vicomte de Salis, therefore, brushed his threadbare coat, put the 
ring on his finger, and sallied forth. His step was firm and his head was 
high, for he was supported by the matchless blessing of the meus conscia 
recti; he had committed no fault, and he was contending, by honest 
means, with misfortunes, which he had done nothing to call down upon his 
head. This thought sustained his courage; and the sound religious prin- 
ciples which his good mother had instilled into his mind from his child- 
hood, kept, him from despair. A good conscience and implicit faith made 
him almost cheerful in his misery. 

The election of the president was now over, and a Buonaparte again 
ruled in France. The , which had never lost their hopes for 
restoration of some member of this family to power, nor to labour 
for that end, had met with the co-operation of the moderate republi- 
cans, who desired to save the coun m impending ruin and destrue- 
tion, by erecting a ween egies er innovations. Louis Napoleon 
was the only person who suit their views; and he was raised to the 
highest office of the state. | 

As Anatole proceeded along the Rue Faubourg St. Honoré from his 
obscure chambre garnie, in a remote part of that suburb, to the more 
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ee ee thatthe branch of che cv ity om hich 
name was borne, would probably be suppressed. The t of hi 
poor dear mother suffering privations for his sake, forgetting herself to 
think ony of him, dying of hunger and ell uncom i image of 
his darling mother without to eat,—oh, that was more than Anatole 


could bear—it stung him into madness; and he quickened his pace, im- 
ee a ee and resolved to leave Paris 
that night. He vowed inwardly, as he went, that, if his life 
wustpanatidies should never know the pains of hunger, which he had 
felt, were he even to break stones on the road-side for her maintenance: 

He reached the gate of the Elysee Bourbon, or, as it is now called, the 
Elysée Nationale, where the president resides; and he looked wistfully 
through the porte cochére into the square. He stopped; without render- 
ing me account to himself of his motive or object, he slowly passed 
through it. As he vacantly up to the ihe sav of the palace, he 
was accosted by the burly porter, who called to him from his ledge— 

“ Eh! l'ami, od va-t-on comme ca?” 

Anatole’s pride was hurt at being thus addressed, and, not reflecting 
that his costume was, aps, but little calenlated-to inspire any very 
exaggerated notion of his social position, he continued to advance, as if 
he would not condescend fo admit that the question could have been 
directed to him. The Cerberus, incensed at having to leave his den, 
now advanced, and said peremptorily, that the citoyen had mistaken the 
way out, which was through the gate. Anatole replied haughtily, that 
he was coming in and not going out. 

“ And for what purpose?” asked the porter, with his most surly 


“To see the president!” answered Anatole, instinctively. 

“ Allons done! Point de mauvaises plaisanteries !—Just walk out the 
way you came in, and spare me the trouble of assisting you.” 

“ Canaille!” exclaimed Anatole, whose temper had now got the better 
of him; “do you dare to pass off your insolence on a gentleman? The 
day will come when you and your infamous demagogues shall repent it— 
yes! bally and swagger as much as you like, mais le jour viendra!” 

At these words, the altercation was interrupted by an elderly officer in 
full uniform, who had been passing across the square, and who now 
between them. crewed Lew: Dewey intention was similar to that 
Se en sing tnt be now to deal with a person of his 
own rank im society, to resist any insult which might be prof- 
fered ina way more ing the character of a gentleman, and drew 
up with self-command. 

“Que dites-vous 1?” inquired the officer, regarding him with mingled 

















Anaiole de Salis. 13 
. J'ai dit Ace manant que le jour viendra, et je dis & vous que le jour 
est venu.” He meant that he could now vindicate his dignity in 
a more befitting manner; but races ae a soeren or some 

different signification to words, for, with a of intelligence 
cordiality, he most politely requested him to accompany him into the 

“‘ You desire to see the president, I suppose. Pray have the kindness 
to wait in this apap russe ioe Fine announce you.” 

The famishing and almost ragged scribbler in periodicals was thunder- 
struck by this change; it was quite inexplicable to him. He had not 
time, however, to think much about it, for an aristocratic-looking aide- 
4e-camp soon informed him that the president was ready to receive him, 
and requested that he would follow him. Before Anatole had quite made 
_up his mind whether he was standing on his feet or on his head, he was 
ushered into the presence of the first magistrate of the French Republic. 

Louis Napoleon looked at him with a searching glance; and when the 
astounded youth ventured to lift his eyes from the ground, he perceived 
that those of the president were fixed on his gloveless hand in a manner 
which made him raise it involuntarily, as if to discover what the great 
man could find there to attract his attention. In his embarrassment he 
took hold of the ring, which was still on his finger. 
yw, * Yes,” said the prince, “ you have come to show it to me—I am told 
that you have already given the two ‘ mots d’ordre, le jour viendra, et le 
jour est venu,’ to General M——n. Will you, therefore, be good enough 
to explain your wishes ?” 

this discourse, Anatole understood nothing but the last clause. He 
felt that he was placed in one of those great crises, which occur, although, 
perhaps, only once in the life of almost every man, and which, if oppor- 
tunely taken advantage of, rarely fail to lead to fortune. But he had 
not been sufficiently prepared for this interview to enable him to do justice 
- to his position; and he doubted whether his head were clear enough to 
admit of his making a favourable impression by what he should say. His 
thoughts wandered to his mother; and the recollection of her patient suf- 
ferings, her sacrificed existence, and her devoted love for him, somewhat 
restored his bewildered senses. He tried to think of his father, and his 
long connexion with the family of the person standing before him; and he 
attempted to state his claims on that account, but, finding that he could 
not get on in this way, he trusted to his heart alone, and, silencing his 


reason, he made his affections Had he done so on a former occa- 
sion, he might have been spared many months of anguish and misery; so 
true it is, that the of the heart affects the listener more than all 


the flowery eloquence of the mind. The simple story of his father’s death 
—-of the wretched life of hardship and self-denial which his mother had 
imposed on herself for his sake—of his conviction that she would lo 
since have sunk under the daily privations and the midnight toil whi 
she endured to enable her to maintain him, were it not for her hope that 
he would one day bless her for it ;—and of his own constant and persever- 
ing, thou fruitless, efforts to repay her, by taking a position in life 
worthy of his birth and of her, and to provide for her in her old age. 
The plain unvarnished tale moved the president more than the most 
studied statement of his case could have done. 


“Your claims on me,” he said, after a pause, “are undeniable, but 
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even were not so, I should not have been able to deny myself the 
of dang fr you all hat nin my power What are your quali- 


immedi wate, © sale 0. Re minger of Kangen ster. Stee 
Ee ee ee ee ee te 
secretary of legation, without time, ve it him to presen 
at the © Hotel des Affaires Etrangéres.” Being Snite unable adequately 
to express his thanks, Anatole only gave utterance to a few words of 


‘heartfelt gratitude and withdrew. 


On leaving the El xp ggateve poo eg EF wey) lca -enee Aaehabom 
friend the pathos to sole he smiled and nodded good-humouredly, won- 

ing all the while how this marvellous inversion of their relative posi- 
tions had been accomplished, for the rapid and extraordinary events of 
the forenoon app as adream to him. But the note which he held 
in his hand was a palpable reality ; Louis Napoleon had read its contents 
aloud before he gave it to him; and there was no mistake about his 
appointment. He thought of the intense delight of announcing it to his 
mother; he forgot his hunger, he looked with complacency at his shabby 
clothes, and he hoped he might meet some beggar to give them to, but 
he must get new ones first—it was fortunate he recollected that. Would 
he go straight to the railway station? or first to the minister of forei 
affairs ? or would he go to a tailor's? or would he buy a hat? But 
note which he held tightly compressed in his hand, and which he would 
not for worlds have trusted to his pocket, was not money, and how should 
he pay for his projected outfit ? The ring? No: he would not sell that 
now; but the president surely said something about that ring. What 
could he have said? He could not for the life of him recollect anything 
the president had said. How did all this happen? -He had taken off the 
ring, which, by the way, he had never carefully examined; he always 

it was his father’s marriage ring, and that the crown was 

his viscount’s coronet, while the platina hands were those of his nts 
joined in holy wedlock. But now that he looked better at it, he saw 
that it was a mourning ring. Could the ring have had anything to do 
with his appointment? He looked again, and he read the inscription : 
** Le jour viendra.” 

Z h!” exclaimed he, “I understand it now; it was the ring; that was 
it!” 

This put him in mind of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp. His ideas got 
confused. He began to fancy that it really was Aladdin’s wonderfal 
lamp which had somehow got round his finger. Fortunately he had 
been going the wrong way all this time, and instead of reaching the 
“‘ Hétel des Affaires Etrangéres,” or the Versaille’s railway terminus, or a 
tailor’s or a hatter’s, he found himself at the door of his modest chambre 
garnie, and the faint glimmer of reason which remained to him suggested 
that he would do wisel to enter it, and defer all ulterior measures until 
he should feel more cihin and composed. 
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Cuaprer V. 


Wuen Anatole opened his eyes on the following morning, he thrust 
his hand frantically under his pillow, and pulled out the precious note. 
It was not an ivy leaf; and that singular metamorphosis had only taken 
place in a dream. He next looked at his ring, which he had kept on all 
night; it moved loosely on his finger: how could it have pinched him so 
much in his sleep? 

“‘ Never mind,” thought he; “I must consider how the business of the 
day should be transacted, for Iam now one of the diplomatic agents of 
the French Republic; and he looked at himself in a small and broken 

iece of mirror. ‘* Let me see,” he continued; ‘‘ whom shall I announce 
it to first? The minister or my mother?” 

But neither of them was destined to be the first recipient of such great 
tidings; for the consultations between the writer in periodicals and the 
secretary of legation were interrupted by a knock at the door. On his 
granting the required permission to come in, an elderly and not very 
prepossessing’ female appeared. She was the portiére, and she had 
charge of all the furnished rooms in the house. Among the many 
lodgers, Anatole was her favourite. Indeed, her tender sympathy was 
sometimes rather burdensome than otherwise to the young man, for she 
seemed to have taken a peculiar fancy to him, and her attentions were 
often quite overwhelming. 

“ IT came to see if monsieur wanted anything,” said she, in a nasal 
tone, “ as it is much later than his usual hour of rising.” 

“Thank you, Madame Bonnet;” and Anatole was springing from his 
bed, when he suddenly checked the impulse, on seeing that she was still 
in the room. 

‘Je me retire par respect pour les mceurs;” said Madame Bonnet, 
making a desperate attempt to look modest, as she approached the door. 

“* Madame Bonnet !” 

** Monsieur!” 

* Do you know of a tailor who would be willing to provide me with 
some clothes, and wait a little time for payment ?” 

“ Dame!—voyez-vous, monsieur—c’est que—ne sachant pas—enfin—” 
. You do not know of any one, Madame Bonnet?” 

** There may be some such, dans Paris, monsieur; but I could not take 
upon myself to recommend a tailor to monsieur—my personal expe- 
rience——” and Madame Bonnet again endeavoured to get up a blush of 
female innocence. 

The fact: was, that the portiére would have found no difficulty in re- 
commending a tailor to Anatole, but she was not quite sure how far it 
might be prudent to recommend Anatole to a tailor, for, however much 
she preferred him to her other lodgers, still she had a keen eye to busi- 
ness. 

“ You see, Madame Bonnet, I have been named secretary of legation, 
and I am at.a loss how to present myself to the minister to-day.” 

“Oh! monsieur, c’est tout-d-fait une autre affaire. Je m’en charge. 
Et ow que monsieur agréera trés humbles félicitations.” 

9 you, Madame Bonnet.” | 
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_ And will monsieur leave my house ?” 
very portiére calls the house she has charge of her own. 
*‘ ] suppose so, Madame Bonnet.” 
Madame Bonnet put the corner of her apron to her eyes, and Anatole 
beginning to be affected by the 


‘Oh! one will do for to-day, Madame Bonnet.” 

“ And monsieur will pay the arrears of his appartement.” 

Every little room in Paris,however miserable it may be,is an apparte- 
ment. 

Most certainly,” replied Anatole. 

“ Well, I shall go to see about clothes. Dieu! quel chagrin!” 
and Madame Bonnet disappeared, inthe sigh that would have cap- 
sized a seventy-four under sail. 

She soon returned, however, with a protégé of her own, who was, in- 
deed, but the ninth part of a man in frame as well as by profession. 

Suffice it to say, everything was arranged very much to Anatole’s 
satisfaction, though certainly still more to that of little tailor and 
Madame Bonnet, for they the spoils. ee ee 
that day, as different.an outward man as he was inwardly, from what 
had been when he was only twenty-four hours younger. He presented 
himself and his note to the minister of foreign affairs; and all was right 
» ae $ apart He next repaired to Versailles, and there he was, in- 

“J hee it would be so,” said Madame de Salis, when she had heard 
the great event; “you could not be long unknown to the government. 
Your merit must be acknowledged and appreciated at last.” 

“In truth, my dearest mother;’ answered Anatole, “if my father’s 
ring had not been known, you might have waited some time before I 
would have been ;” and he related to her how his nomination had taken 
place to the best of his recollection. 

Great was the astonishment, many were the expressions of admiration, 

ee eee Madame de Salis. She even 
shed tears of gratitude to her selfish and husband, and blessed his 
memory, forgetting, in the one fact of the ring, the long 
years. of grief he iled upon her. She kissed her son over and 

“ea i eo aren him, thanked God for him; and 
scarcely ceased, w e began again. 

They dined together. The fatted calf had been killed for the occasion, 
i of an old hen, which had laid her an egg every ing for 

from time immemorial ; was the old hen. 


seen him comfortably 
was not too low; she 

i im, and then 
sleep ; but 

him, and 
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Se ee Happy Anatole, and happy, 

Sas gene the the leave-taking early in the morning, for it had been ar- 
ranged at the Ministére that he should be in London on the following 
day. Extensive had been the for his journey ; provisions for 
a week had been got ready for hi to take on the way ; and at she 


pied aaiieede sr ehabeaniay Oak 
e delight and satisfaction : she kissed him and blessed him again 
and again. Something more appeared—a packet of papers, carefully tied 
Sopecbor with « pink Sbbon; i contained ‘bie boptral serdheate, ba 
registry of marriage, and a detailed account of her relatives in England, 

i herself drawn out with the greatest nicety, and to which 
she had added sundry marginal notes, curious, explanatory, and instrue- 
tive. Opposite the name of her frst cousin, the Duke of Strattondale, for 
instance, now 4 man of five-and-forty at least, appeared the in 
information that his beautiful fair hair fell in lo ogg ringlets down his beck 
and Lady Jane, who had died, a eedelinetien; © some time since, figured 
in this anachronistic document, as wearing a white frock and trousers, 
with a blue sash. Time was nothing to Madame de Salis ; her own heart 
was still young, and warm, and pure, as it had been when the 
officer the empire made & speculation of marrying her to pay his debts 
with her ation ; ; she could not grow old in mind, and in truth she still 
was a ; she thought not, therefore, that others had changed, and the 
memory of what had been the golden age in her life, before she married, 
was fresh in her as that of y- 

One last embrace, and he was gone. 

“‘ God bless and keep you, Anatole, my sweet, good boy !” muttered she, 
as the train moved on. When it was nearly out of sight, she called to 
him to write to her often ; and, after it had gone at least two miles on its 
way, she was still bending down to listen to the rumbling sound of the 
wheels, and the sputtering and snorting of the engine. 


Cuartsr VI, 


‘Tr was one of the first fine days of early spring. Incessant rain and a 
degree of cold, quite unusual at this season of the year, had, for some 
time back, so interfered with the daily plans of every one, 
tnt «sadn and unaninvus rath int the air seemed now to have 
filled ee breathing organs of the Re London. St. 

which i one of egret ngs ie as fren iron 
pene of evry og and clam aneoundll 
ee ee es erebis ams 
limbs, in the strange delusion that they were 


exercise; men of business, with careworn faces and 


counting-houses, was a direct embezzlement of the capital = fies and to 
their care; and with fierce moustaches and clank- 
spurs and sabres, staring and governesses out of countenance, 
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field for their prowess than Chillianwallah; authors, with 
eyes and pale cheeks, passing an hour in search of health after 
laboured through a ous forenoon, and perhaps a sleepless 
vin the fatiguing chase after truant ideas; and, finally, beneath 
_— er me to be my anne? Sn ribbons, a) a 
which. Lilliputian ily too ir airin ut 
none of these various entities, which nif have been brought back 
to life by the vernal sun, after having hardly vegetated in a state of to 
through a tedious winter—none of these moths and butterflies, which 
appeared to have just emerged from their chrysales with renewed vitality, 
wore an expression of such calm, complete, and almost philosophical en- 
joyment of the season and the day, as the row of mild and stately cows 
Which ruminated behind the Admiralty, amid the stalls and tables of their 
respective sellers.of fresh milk. Their apparent beatitude was occasionally 
disturbed, it is true, by some tiny wag of three or four years old, who in- 
dulged in the intense delight of pulling their tails as hte assed, or by a 
hoop which may have got entangled among their legs, sh a it had run 
faster than the little feet could follow it; but were not these dun and 
brindled beauties of Alderney and Ayrshire most amply compensated for 
such annoyances by the soft and white hands of the sweet little girls, with 
deep blue eyes, and with glossy curls of fair and silken hair waving down 
their backs, who had promised not to cry for cakes when they passed the 
confectioner’s shop in Cockspur-street, on condition that they should be 
allowed to pat the cows? 

It was four o’clock when two gentlemen descended the steps from 
Carlton House Terrace, and crossed the parade-ground. The elder of 
the two was leaning heavily on the arm of the other; and, as they walked 
slowly along, he spoke with great earnestness and considerable volubility. 
He was listened to with evident deference; and the subject on which he 
talked must have been of some importance to his hearer, for the latter 
seemed to devote his whole attention to the words which fell from him, 
and to fear lest any one of them should be lost. 

As they proceeded thus, they were overtaken by a person who rode a 
powerful and high-trotting black horse, followed by a groom on a more 
spirited and better bred animal. The rider of the first pulled up when he 
saw the two gentlemen, and bowed to them with marked respect. 

“ There are news from Canada, this morning, Sir Richard,” he said. 

“Indeed! Has anything occurred ?” 

* Some disturbance, it seems, but we have no official despatch, and it 
does not appear to be serious. The report has got abroad. However, 
we know nothing as yet of the particulars or of the causes.” 

“They are not. difficult to conjecture,” muttered the person who had 
been as Sir Richard; but, as if anxious to avoid discussion, he 
interrupted himself by. saying, ‘‘ Allow me to introduce my son to your 
dordship;” and, after they had bowed to each other, the heavy black was 


: 


i 


“again put into a quick trot. 
* goftNow, Frank, this-might just suit our purpose,” said his father ; “ but 


are you thoroughly acquainted with all the bearings of the case? for there 


“is: Moogreater mistake than. that of speaking on a subject which you are 


y master of, and more especially when it is a maiden speech. 


‘adh, there is Lord Gruffe stopping at the private entrance of the Colonial 
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Office, so that Mr. Hippes will not go down to the house until they have 
consulted about the Canada intelligence. Now, if you think you can risk 
the first impression by an attempt on this affair, you would do well t6 
write him a note, informing him that you mean to put the question, 
‘Whether or not the Governor-General of Canada has acted on instruc- 
tions from the Colonial Office, with regard to the bill for indemnity of 
losses suffered in the rebellion?’ which, if Iam not much mistaken, will 
be found to have some connexion with the last news.” 

“| think I might try it; and at all events, I would still have the Par- 
liamentary Oaths Bill to fall back upon,” replied the young man. 

“ Yes, by all means. Do you write the note as soon as possible, and 
as they cannot have sufficient documents from Canada—I mean ostensible 
despatches—as I dare say they have received full particulars in their pri- 
vate letters they are so fond of, they will avoid a discussion of the — 
tion, and you will then have more confidence to undertake the subject 
which you™have prepared.” 

** But if this Canada affair,” remarked the son, “is of so little import- 
ance, would it be well to appear to make much of a trifle? and would it 
not look as if you wished to attack the ministry, which is not your game 
at present? Besides, I fear the putting me forward to do it, instead of 
doing it yourself, would injure you in public opinion.” 

“ My dear Frank, the Canada news must be important; Gruffe must 
be thoroughly informed, as he would not have mentioned anything to me 
which he does not see daylight through.” 

“Yes; but he said it was not serious.” 

“ And for that very reason,” replied Sir Richard, “I say it is. But to 
return to what you said about my attacking the cabinet; I think some- 
thing of that kind has become necessary now, for there has been too 
much talk of late about my having joined them, and I must recover m 
neutral position. Perhaps, a little later in the session, I shall even be 
obliged to get up something about Ireland, but we shall see. In the 
mean time, a little spurt from you will do no harm. On the Oaths Bill, 
however, whatever you may do about the Canada question, take care 
that you support it. That is essential.” 

The young legislator, having assented to his father’s suggestions, 
which were dictated by his old experience, both in the senate and in the 
cabinet, now left him to put the plan into execution, and, saying that 
they would meet at the House of Commons, he entered the low and 
vaulted passage which leads through a part of Whitehall into Downing- 
street. 

The young man went into the waiting-room of the Colonial Office, 
and, seating himself at a table on which writing materials were prepared 
for the use of those who had business to transact, he commenced the com- 
ene: of his first note as a member of parliament, for he had lately 

n elected, and had taken his seat in the preceding week. Several gen- 
tlemen were walking about in the passages and the waiting-room, occa- 
sionally looking out at the window, or whistling a tune, or examining a 
map of New South Wales, which graced the wall on one side, and formed 
the pendant to a sheet almanack on the other, with an imposing front 
view of Osborne House above it. They seemed to have been waiting 
some time, and the new comer felt glad that he had seen Earl Gruffe 
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enter the office, as he t that their patience would not now be much 
taxed. Their was destined, however, to be increased, for 


he the question to the messenger in the passage : 
Can I see Mr. “Hlippes now?” 
* Don’t know, sir,” pn eK 
irae be gestenengh this card to him, and say that I am 


When the mosseages weut apstairs, the applicant for an interview with 
Mr. pga 92 ge the waiting-room, and threw himself on a 
chair with a deep sigh. on ee ala jad ar 


him: he was a man still young, Sunt of «huge mn of 
older than he really was mien of fixed 

icp ielieiine. des ¢ was at work 

i et his pale and agi saunas le Gai tlanaats ied 


shame or of an uneasy conscience ; for a proud curl of the 

a scornful frown conveyed the image of a man who was attics opaes against 

persecution and injustice. The observer resumed his occupation with 
the inward conclusion that one of the Seeasaeietdag prashet te 


The messenger returned, and said that Mr. Hippes was not at the 


af 


“ Did he receive the letter I left this momming ?” 

“ Can’t say, sir.” a a eae 

“ But you took it upstairs yourself, you told me ou t 
it on his tabla He must have received it.” - 

* Very likely, sir.” 

« Has he been at the office since then ?” 

“ Yes, sir, he has.” 

“ And did he not say at what hour, or on what day, he could see me? 
Did he not tell you that I might call again ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

The unfortunate man turned on his heel, with his eyes starting from 
their sockets, and his fists clenched ; he pushed his hat violently over his 
forehead, and rushed into the street. 

“Poor Somerville!” said one of those who were waiting to another 
standing near him. ‘“ Sam Hippes really should see him, for he was not 
in fault. Tciines-ten Sed tneng tw beget dao This will kill her. 
How many children has he—do you know?” 

“ Three or four, I believe,” deci the other. “ They ought to re- 
instate him; but I'm sure they won't.” 

“ They never do,” rejoined the first, “‘ however much a man may de- 
eurve it, and however free from blames he may have been unless, to be 
ee nn oe ats Ser eae iasenions. But poor 

i ese a a aa i oe 
in order that those above him m ite nro 
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He had finished his note, in the mean time, and as he had heard 
messenger say that Mr. Hippes was not at the office, he told him, 
he gave it to him, that it was of an urgent nature, and that it was 
Tiinthak ‘ties suettinann dp cules! Ui tee-addndioh Seed aeaihtae ah 
before he went to the House of Commons.” 

“« What name shall I say, sir?” 

“ Mr. Francis Pitt; as he is not here, you would do well to send it to 
him without loss of time.” 


ef 


The m disappeared, and Mr. Pitt left the Colonial Office. 
The former not been two minutes absent from the waiting-room, 
when he returned with the greatest precipitation, calling for Mr. Pitt. 


He asked the bystanders where he was, as Mr. Hippes was anxious to see 
him, and was waiting for him. But Mr. Pitt was gone; and the other 
ex ts laughed bitterly, while one of them muttered between his teeth, 
. He: ors ar sire he had deserted by his 
e was pitied b ; but he been is imme- 
diate c im. ofliee, who should have cipectal chins, ands tence 
harshly repulsed at head-quarters, when he should at least have been 
listened to in.his own defence. He had fallen into an embarrassing posi- 
tion, without being in any way to blame, and, instead of standing by him 
for the vindication of what was right, they feared lest thiop chant be 
downwards by him. They left him to fall alone, and would do 
no to help him up again. 


Caarter VII. 


Truty one of the best qualities that the world can boast of is, that, in 
certain circumstances, it always acts in a certain manner; so that none 
can be deceived by it, exceptmg through their own ignorance. In the 
rising, there is utter selfishness; in the risen there is obdurate indiffer- 
ence; and in both, there is unjust condemnation for those who are less 
selfish and less indifferent than themselves. a we are seni which 
are generally learnt. by sad experience, and which it is the characteristic 
of a aot disposition to doubt, until they are forced upon credence 
by the chilling hand of adversity. 

Had Mr. Somerville known them, he would perhaps have shrunk from 
risking his position in life for the sake of principles, which are rarel 
appreciated ; but this had been his last illusion. He had now lost it; an 
it is a dire waking, when one feels that there never can be sleep again. 
He had acted as he t t was right, regardless of the dangers which 
he knew he must incur ; he had hoped to do good, notwithstanding that 
it must be at the expense of much unavoidable annoyance to himself; but 
he had never contemplated the possibility of his being abandoned by his 
colleagues and superiors, and perhaps traduced for having attempted to 
act uprightly, and dared to be what they were incapable of , 
To prove themselves to be in the right, it was necessary that they d 
assert that he was in the wrong. ‘Their statements were believed. He 
was not allowed as paca? He could not but poe 

In his despair he adopted a new philosophy, and decided that y 
good which exists in Fu edildindheakusench ole ergo, man. should 














Anatole de Salis. 


nothing, in the ho ahperhahin advantage, but eschew everything 


do 

deporte conn ts can well be imagined, ‘Hi fail depende 
a ition as can be imagined. His family depen 

solely o " could not leave them to seek a livelihood 

was he could expect nothing.. Whither- 
turned he was met by an expression of censure; and his con- 

duct had, indeed, been such as could not be crowned with success, for he 

had been guilty of the heinous crime of preferring truth and straight- 


There is a serious and d-be reasonable species of nonsense, talked 
ious and would-be reasonable people, who can only say common 
common subjects, when the misfortunes of some dear friend or 
companion in office are commented on, which never fails to demonstrate 
satisfactorily to them, if not to him, that they have all been the 
natural and necessary consequences of his own folly or misconduct. The 
cannot, then, be expected to do anything to assist him, however mim 4 
might wish to do so, for it is a hopeless case; and the more they 
raise him the deeper he will fall. This is a convenient philosophy. But 
if they had been placed in his position, would they have acted better? 
Perhaps not half so well. Yet we must wear the ragged tissue in which 
the world spins its judgments ; we must assume the garb that is fashioned 
for us, and be content to appear under colours which, all false and con- 
to justice and charity as they may be, are the livery of ill-success in 
life. It clung to Somerville like the envenomed garment of Alcides. 
We are taught to believe that adversity does us good, and that it is 
for the improvement of our A. character and for the further- 
ing of our gradual p towards perfection. This has been the maxim 
of many centuries; it has descended from Socrates to the preacher of the 
sermon we heard last Sunday, in an unbroken line of dogmatical tra- 
dition. But we are not, now-a-days, so apt and ready to receive as 
axioms such solemn and plausible commonplaces as our fathers were. 
We view things, as the world grows older, in a more practical light, and 
we must have every-day experience to stamp our belief with the seal of 
plain and palpable truth before we admit a theory, however hackneyed, 
to be correct. 

Much and uninterrupted prosperity will, doubtless, corrupt and harden 
many hearts; but has it that effect on all, or even on the generality? 
Occasional misfortunes will, undeniably, tend to draw some minds from 
an over-great attachment to sublunary objects; but are there not others, 
and very many too, who are borne down and hopelessly soured by ill- 
success in life? Are there not discontented and complaining spirits 
which are softened and improved by unwonted prosperity? Wild beasts 
are tamed by kindness alone; and are there no human wild beasts ? 

Either extreme may correct or debase the evil tendencies of man’s 
nature; and their respective effects must depend on individual character. 
Let not the exceptions be mistaken for the rule; and let sweeping clauses, 
therefore, be abjured. The most safe and unerring principle will ever 
be, to prove our worthiness to attain or continue to enjoy prosperity, by 
endeavouring to raise others from adversity, rather than by leaving them 
to be improved by it, for we know not what influence it may exercise 
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over. their souls. And is this not consonant with the divine precept, 
which fell from the lips of the t Master of the only true and in- 
— philosophy, ‘ Do unto others as you would they should do unto 

u 
a Thus it is with human nature; but official nature is formed of other 
clay; and failure in public life, from the agency of its most predominant 
causes, is as invariably productive of direct and immediate deterioration 
of intrinsic worth, as policy is hostile to the existence of a desire to make 
the and salutary influences, with which high office is invested, 

ially available. We cannot expect the heroism of resignation in 
the majority of such cases, and the fortitude of Anatole de Salis in bear- 
ing repeated disappointments, as he did, is more uncommon among men 
than the fierce despair of Somerville. 

As for the conduct of Louis Napoleon, it was, indeed, a rare excep- 
tion: that of the colleagues and superiors of the English employé 
under ego was such as is but too frequent in the annals of 
official life. 

Job! Job! there is a deep and solemn lesson in thine example, and a 
bitter one, though not less true, in that of thy friends ! 








SONGS OF THE MONTH. 


MAY. 


By J. E. CARPENTER. 


Bricut-ryep, laughing, joyous May! 
Nature’s bridal holiday! 
Come again to glad our sight 
With thy blossoms red and white— 
Blossoms that, with perfume rare, 
Make sweet incense in the air; 
Such as, in the sunshine clear, 
Come not often in the year. 
Bright-eyed, ncakiag. joyous May! 
Come again, sweet holiday ! 


Fairy-haunted, smiling May! 

When bright faces all seem gay; 
Month when childhood’s merry voice 
Bids the woods and lanes rejoice ; 
Like a fairy, ’mid the flowers, 

Seems each little child of ours, 
Bending with the weight of blossom 
Dropping o’er its little bosom ; 
Singing, in its homeward way, 


“ Come , sweet holiday !” 
Bright-eved, laughing, smiling May ! 
Come again, sweet holiday ! 
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ROUND ISLAND, OFF MAURITIUS. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL LLOYD. 


Ir having occurred to me, from the countless flocks of sea birds inha- 
biting the desert. islands in the immediate vicinity of Mauritius, that 
there mi a merarenre t atasinng 2 onal of “ guano” for 
the use of the planters of this colony, I had long a desire to visit 
Round Island and nt Island, more particularly as rumours had 
reached me that a most us reef, with heavy breakers, was rapidly 
growing up at some distance to the north-north-east of the latter island. 

‘As these inhospitable shores were said to be almost i 
during the winter months, on account of the very heavy surf constantl 
rolling in with the south-east trades, I awaited as I thought a favourable 
time in the _renneye-payemn, cya the : uent and arpa calms 
might give a chance of a smooth sea, and the opportunity of pursuing 
the researches I wished to make. a aby» 

In the month of December last I accordingly made preparations for 
our little voyage, and having obtained, by the kindness of his Excellency 
the Governor of Mauritius, the use of the colonial schooner, Légére, she 
was sent round to Flacq, and on the 16th of that month, with the baro- 
meter steady, and the weather apparently fine, I set out in compan 
with my friends, the Honourable Mr. Kerr and Captain Halkett, as we 
as with Mr. Corby, the government surveyor for that part of the island. 

On our arrival at Flacq, we found the Légére at anchor within the 
dangerous reef, which, at a distance of about three miles, belts this part 
of the main land; but during the few hours which our journey had ab- 
sorbed, the whole aspect of the heavens had already changed, and on our 
reaching the Légére, the deep roar of the surf, and the light changeable 
breeze, left us but little time-to decide whether to pursue our journey 
or not. 

The most adventurous carried the day, and in a few moments we found 
ourselves in the most awful position that a strong current, a failing 
breeze, and a vessel unmanageable in a narrow channel, with mountains 
of breakers within, I may say, a few feet of us on either side, could have 
placed us. 

Our fortune, however, prevailed, and, after just escaping being 
i in the tremendous surf which had set in with such terrific vio- 
lence across the Passe of Flacq, we found ourselves in a clear offing. 

We had hardly advanced mid-channel towards Round Island, before 
the troubled sea and the swiftly flying scud warned us that our haven 
must be near and our landing prompt. 

The wonderful escape we had just had from the breakers of Flacq 
Passe, determined us at all hazards to give that place a wide berth; and 
there being no shelter to leeward, we made up our minds to risk a land- 
ing at Round Island, the wind being yet in a favourable quarter for that 

ect. 

lon gallant little bark, half buried in the foam, quickly neared 
our haven, and with the assistance of a fine whale-boat, well anchored 
with a strong hawser, a determination to land at all hazards, a steady 
hand and quick eye, and, above all, with plenty of good fortune, we landed 
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our party safely on this tremendous coast, with only a wetting, and the 
schooner lost not a moment in making sail, as I had already directed h 
to Grand Bay, there to await, in comparatively safe shelter, what Provi- 
dence should determine. 

Our situation appeared forlorn enough, thrust on a desert island, appa- 
rently half-buried in the lashing billows on all sides, with little or no 
shelter from sun or rain, a limited allowance of water, and no very exten- 
sive larder. The sun shone, however, as yet gaily, and these very cir- 
cumstances appeared to produce on all of us that peculiar excitement 
which it is the strange taste of some people to seek and enjoy, and we 
consequently, with light hearts and a bustling gaiety, commenced our 
allotted operations to make secure for the night. 

Having rolled our water-barrels so far up the shelving rocks as to pre- 
clude all threatened danger— indeed, so far as to cause a laugh from the 
idlers at our unnecessary precautions—we looked to our means of personal 
shelter. Having entrusted this part of the arrangements (traveller-like) 
to another, we found that it consisted entirely in one tarpaulin with ten 
thousand holes in it ; with one consent, most kiendly inquiries were made 
after sundry bags and cloaks hitherto left neglected below. 

With something like a hearty laugh at our imprudence, we set out in 
pursuit of adventures, and quickly found, from the swarms of rabbits and 
the forests of palm-trees, that there was, for the moment, no danger of 


The sun still shone brilliantly, although Mauritius was entirely out of 
sight ; but the packed clouds, the suffocating heat, and the dull sight of 
the now light winds, told us we must prepare for a struggle with the ele- 
ments, in which we should most probably come off the worst. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon all the privations we had to suffer 
in the heavy storm that came on, nor of our anxieties and hope during a 
seven days’ imprisonment on those inhospitable shores, some of those days 
exposed to the tremendous blast which at last did come, when we were 
without fire, or the means of cooking our provisions, without any shelter 
but the crevices in the rocks, deluged with the torrents of rain, and all 
our stock of fresh water washed away by the furious surf, although we 
had with the greatest labour removed the barrels again another 200 feet 
up the inclined plane, to be out of reach of the waves. 

I may only add that our kind and anxious friends in Port Louis did not 
forget us, and there were those at their post whom we love and prize; and 
although the ships in the harbour had been in the greatest confusion 
and imminent danger, matters had been so promptly looked to, that the 
moment our friends could with safety put to sea, they made all haste to 
the reseve of the prisoners; and it is to the namesake of our graci 
rm: the Albert steamer, with a crew of most gallant fellows from her 

ajesty’s ship Conway, that, at. the risk of their lives, we owed our 
liberation. 

Imagine a surf washing to and into the cavern over the landing-rock, 
and high up the precipitous rocks. In such a surf a whale-boat with the 
frigate’s crew made its appearance to rescue us, to my astonishment with 
their j on, and tly rowing in for the rocks. I was so 
astounded at first, I waited to see if they would lay on their oars; but 
no, they pulled on to their fate, and a few moments more would have 
settled it. It was time to act—my party were all around me. I en- 


joined silence. Happily I have good lungs— Boat ahoy!” from the 
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rock above the roaring flood was oft repeated, and,. thank God, 
iets r 

“ Hallo!” 

* Back of all.” 

** Quick! back of all.” 

“ Silence | attention.” 

** Keep your stem well on.” 

‘6 Listen.” 

“Have you any anchor ?” 

“ No.” 

‘* Have you any grapnels?” 

** No,” 

“‘ Have you any hawsers ?” 

“No.” 

“ Back off quick, and bale away.” 

* Attention.” 

** Go back to your ship—bring off two grapnels and two coils of rope 
—and strip. If you can get them, tell the master to draw in a little 
closer under the lee of that surf on the rocks there. If there are no 
anchors or rope make sail for Mauritius. Away.” 

The whaler backed out beautifully, and in an hour’s time returned— 
the men stripped of everything, with their noble faces showing that they 
now understood their danger, and their determination to rescue us—such a 
physiognomy and such chivalric determination as can be inherent in few 

ut Jack. 

This time they approached more cautiously; steadily and slowly ap- 
proaching within ear-shot, which was now more distant, previous exertion 
making the voice more deep and hoarse. 

After making a signal of attention, and making them hold up their gear 
to be satisfied of its efficiency, an anchor was dropped far out, and the 
coxswain and another “ payed out;” she neared, she bounded on the 
surf, and sprung back with the swiftness of adeer. All right—she rode 
beautifully, and a good bucket for baling. 

“ Now attention and listen. Haul off—mind that wave—look out— 
hold on boys. Ah! that’s beautiful—she’s a good one. Now, eare 
away—make fast that rope to the boom tharwt. Now eare away when 
there’s a lull, and you leave us the end of that coil. Now’s your time. 
Hah! hold on my man for your life—never mind, steady—try again.” 

After a few heaves it was done, and my three men had their directions. 
Now came the ordeal for us—the mountains of waves entirely covered the 
landing-place, and spent their fury up the rocks, and it was only at the 
extreme point that there was momentary footing, and by the time you 
could run to the edge, the little boat was in an abyss Siow, the boat 
being in the greatest danger from her now touching the rocks. 

It was only after many unsuccessful attempts that we were all safely 
delivered from our most perilous position and trials, but an opportune 
moment arrived, and one of my companions awaited to run hand in hand 
with me, and, when told to jump for his life, 

Hs 4 Steady boys!- Now run—run, sir. Jump quick, or you are too 
te. 

“T cannot, by Heaven!” 

“ Look out, away—haul off—run for your life. Whew! that was a 
ough embrace. Now, dear ——, go you must next time.” 
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The moment at last arrived. 

«Now ran—quick, jump—Ah, Lloyd. I eanvot help——" 

Down, down he went, and, thanks to Providence, landed half in the 
boat and half overboard. 

* All right! we have got him, sir. Lie down in the bottom of the 
boat, sir.” | 

To my wonderment, all our party, that is four, got off, and we did not 
swamp. It was worth a man’s lifetime to see such an act of gallant 
devotion, and such strength and energy, but I will never go to Round 
Island again. And the best of it was, my wife was looking on all the 
time, as she got into a fright about me, and would come in the steamer. 
It was a beautiful sight, and I only wish I had the talent to portray it. 

As will be seen in the narrative, we observed some curious antics of 
some of the birds during the storm; and during our forced sojourn we 
witnessed from our half-sheltered nooks such a wonderful and impressive 
scene in the strife of the elements and the indescribable magnificence of 
the monstrous waves, beating with overwhelming violence—the crumbling 

recipices beneath our very feet—that we never shall forget a sight which 
But few niortals have had the opportunity of safely enjoying. 

It has given me besides an opportunity of entering upon a subject 
which I am not aware has been either known or brought to notice b 
naturalists, and which my previous very simple narration would not have 
warranted. 

During the setting in of the gale, we remarked the busy and appa- 
rently restless motions of the red-tailed boasen, the Phaéton Pheenicurus. 

Myriads of these birds exist on this island; and to our utter astonish- 
ment, what we had only previously remarked to be a most becoming orna- 
ment in the tail of these splendid sea-birds, proved to be an essential por- 
tion of the beautiful mechanism which nature has afforded them to aid 
in their swift and varied motions, and that the two slender and delicate 
feathers of their tail serve them as a “ rudder,” or “ back-water,” which 
with their feet they worked with the greatest ease and rapidity, on either 
side, to guide them in their evolutions in steering through the air. 

It was not one, but hundreds, that we saw applying this most extra- 
ordinary power; and it was beautiful to observe the suddenness and 
énergy with which they used this simple machine, when in pursuing 
their course against the increasing gale a discovered us behind a 
jutting rock, and seizing their tail, and placing it almost at right 
angles to their body, and their head out-stretched in the opposite direc- 
tion, they changed their course in the circumference of a few feet, I may 
almost say a few inches. But for witnessing the fact, I could hardly 
have credited the appliance of so frail a material to such a purpose ; 
fortunately the corroboration of my friends will not place me in that 
category with regard to others. 

As the histories I have read of this bird do not give any notice of 
their peculiar habits, although otherwise most faithfully described, 1 ma 
add what came under my own observations both as regards the nd 
tailed boasen and the white one, or “ Phaéton Aithereus” of Linnzeus; 
I believe correctly termed boasen, not, as in common, “ boatswain.” : 

Both species have a long slender tail, consisting of two feathers; in one 
white, the other of a beautiful red, which has obtained for them the dis- 
tinct French names—paille-en-queue and puaille-en-queue rouge. 
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vos sen otion in the wing. On the , their little 
appear so di i so constructed, that they have 
even the power of waddling. They are consequently taken with the 
staring in the most laughable manner on being 
for collecting the tail feathers was, for 
gun on their necks and 
two feathers were plucked ; they only shook 
pleased to get off so cheaply, uttermg 


the 
to this peculiarity, found immediately close to the 
from whence, wi un 40 bi laiaay Geode, thay 
themselves into their own element, and they generally return 

tirely of fish, and they seldom search for prey in 
irds, but go either alone or with one companion ; 
keen; they soar when on the look out about 100 or 200 
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ose their win te teem with the velocity of a falli 
arrow, their tail herd it em in A a vertical position that they 
are generally carried to a considerable depth under water, from whence 
they are seen to rise without a fish. 

Neither of these birds build any nest whatever, but.lay in the ledges of 
the rocks, hatching but one egg, and rearing but one young one, the red- 
tailed a of which is © beantiful black speckled bird, — 
psy the parent, with a plumage of chatoyant salmon blush and 

er hue. 


With regard to Round Island, it is one of the most extraordinary spots 
I have ever visited, and from its striking formation and appearance, 
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offers to the ist the most ample means of investigating the theories 
of the oldest period. 

Previous to offering some remarks on this interesting subject, I will 
subjoin a short description of the island, which, with the rough 


sketches I have the honour to forward, together with a few specimens of 
prevailing rocks, will be sufficient, I trust, to convey some idea of the 


Round Island is situated about 13} miles E.N.E. 4 E. of the northern 
point of the Mauritius, and although taken by all voyagers for an insig- 
nificant rock, only important as a sure landmark, is nevertheless of very 
considerable area, and possesses resources which might be turned to very 


great advantage. 
Its greatest length from north to south is about a mile, and its breadth 
of a mile. 
Its general a when seen at a distance under the usual point 


of view, certainly moch belice it, and it has the most barren aspect, 
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is found to the south-westward, opposite a deep ravine, 

which may in preference be approached when the wind is E. or N.E. 

With these two exceptions, a landing on the island cannot be attempted 

but in a dead calm, which seldom occurs, owing to the rapidity of the 
currents and the set of the sea. 

The form of the island, as well as its surface, is extremely irre- 


The summit alone, which is 1049 feet above the level of the sea, having 
no pretension to smoothness, is crowned with three remarkable blocks of 
basalt, about 500 or 600 feet distant from each other. 

From north-west to south-west, the island slopes gradually from the 
summit to within about 300 feet from the sea, is closely intersected 
by deep ravines, which radiate from the summit and assume the most 
' curious and grotesque forms, increasing in depth, variety, and number 
towards the sea, forming tunnels, caves, and grottoes of the most ro- 
mantic description. 

The whole island, to its very summit, is composed of a soft trachyte 
and tufaceous breccia, mixed up with volcanic sand, all in distinct strata, 
equal in regularity to the oldest sedimentary rocks. On the seaworn 
surfaces, to the very top, as well as in the ravines, are seen insulated 
masses of basalt, calcareous conglomerate limestone, and smaller frag- 
ments, with crystals of olivine held in a caleareous cement. The ground 
is intersected in lines nearly parallel to the ravines and fissures, from one 
foot in width to only the thickness of paper, and which are occasionally 
filled with “‘travertin,” most of it of the colour and grain of *‘ Gibraltar 
rock.” 

The sea shore, under whatever aspect it may be seen, is bold, steplike, 
rent throughout into faults, chansons, and gaps, showing in all directions 
overhanging rocks, spires, columns, and pyramids. The strata are in 
horizontal and serpentine layers, of various tints and colours, disclosing 
to the wondering geologist, at each hour of the day, the most striking 
change in shape and beauty of shadow on the rock, sometimes length- 
ening, shortening, and mixing with one another, giving hardy time to 
admire one scene of beauty and grandeur before it is ee te | 
another ; ever-varying, ever-changing, until at last the fading light sh 
one hue of the most brilliant Ly 3 on the whole mass. 

The south-east extremity of the island is covered with cinders glitter- 
ing brightly with olivine and glassy feldspar, and studded with small 
masses of limestone of the purest white and of a rose-eoloured hue. This 
spot is separated from the other part of the island by ravines, some 
of which contain, in rainy weather, a few pools of ish water, which 
quickly filters through the porous roek. 

The deeper ravines are covered with palm-trees of lofty growth, besides 
vacoa and ravinals, and the richness of the alluvial soil im which they 
grow, aided by the sheltered situation, promotes the most powerful 
vegetation. 

From the north to north-east, the island is very steep and precipi 
Caverns—200 feet broad, 30 to 50 feet deep, and 30 feet high—are 
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The section of this part of the island presents a series of stages on 
which rest some three feet of the richest dark soil. 

To the eastward there is'a large semicircular bay, where the sea runs 
fearfully ‘heavy and cross, particularly during the ebb.. From the Jevel of 
the ocean to a very considerable height are a series of steps, retiring in 
the most regular fp age aes from the two horns of the half moon, meeting 
and being crowned in their centre by a precipice of some height, present- 
ing the appearance of a vast and most beautiful amphitheatre. 

south-eastern part of the island is the most barren, being exposed 
to the withering influence of the strong trades of the southern tropics ; 
but in all other whereon there is sufficient soil (which is by’ no 
means wanting) the ground is thickly studded with dwarf cocoa-nut trees, 
and thousands of the refreshing palmists. | 

‘There are some belts and groves of forest wood on the upper part, but 
much stunted, such as Bois'de ronde, ebony, and benzoin, giving, how- 
ever, the most secure shelter to swarms of rabbits, with which the whole 
island abounds. 

In general, the direction of the strata is parallel to the surface of the 
island ; and the rocks which have been so strangely abraded and undercut 
by the waves bear invariable marks of the action of the sea having been 

el to those strata. ? 

As already stated, the palmist is found in great abundance, and although 
generally stunted in other parts, is in perfection in the numerous ravines, 
and affords, by the destruction of the tree, a most delicate vegetable equal 
in flavour to the richest fjlbert. 

The ravinal has, too, its use with the palmists, in affording, with its 
fan-like leaves, an impermeable covering for the roofs of huts. 

The vacoa, also, is very fine, and affords a strong substance used_as a 
plat throughout the Mauritius for sugar bags. 

The cocoa-nut tree is also very curious; the cabbage and leaves are 
the exact counterpart of one of a large growth; but the trunk is very 
thick and short, resembling in appearance an overgrown radish. 

The principal grasses are the Chiendent, Gazon, Citronnelli, which has 
a strong and very agreeable smell, and the Pourpier. The shore to 
windward is studded with Velontiers. 

The rabbits, as already described, are in immense numbers, and fat. 
The only cther living creatures on the place are lizards, growing to a size 
of fourteen to fifteen inches in length. 

There are, besides, a few very large species of the land tortoise of the 
Angola description. 

Of winged visitors, excepting ants, moths, and swarms of troublesome 
flies, there are none but sea-birds, including the Fouguet, known by its 
black bill and. its dismal cry of several notes when about to roost; the 
stately frigate bird, who never fishes for itself, but robs its more indus- 
trious and weaker companions. 

In concluding my note of this extraordinary place, it is worthy of re- 
mark, that, pevanget these birds, there appear to exist peculiar social 
habits, and they keep their society quite exclusive. The red-tailed 
Paille-en-queues, the frigate bird, and the Fouguet, have the exclusive 
and sole ion.of Round Island ; the white-tailed boatswain generally 
inhabits eens Quoin ; and nt Island appears to be the rendez- 
vous of the Geellette, the Tou, and the Cordonniers. 
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RAILWAYS.* 
Arrer the pursuit of wealth, the main object of the busy age in which 
we live seems to be to shorten distance and save time. Contempora- 


with this state of things, a new order of ideas has also obtained 
. Material progress is upheld as equal to moral or intellec- 
tual and every triumph in art is held forth as a conquest in ideas. 
Mr. Carlyle assures us, in one of his much-abused but admirable “ Latter- 
Day Pamphlets,” that there is an immense fund of truth somewhere or 
other stowed in a seventy-four. Mr. Dickens, taking a still bolder flight, 
avers that the mightier inventions of this age are not all material, but 
have a kind of soul in their stupendous bodies. Dr. Lardner quotes 
the great poet-orator, Lamartine, as an authority for the expression, 
that under every vile material interest there lies hidden a profound 
moral thought. Possibly the day may come when weary humanity will 
rejoice in a machinery that shall act and think, and an Arcadian world 
bask in sunny indolence, while great smoking, puffing, fuming ideas are 
rampant all over the world! 

Awaiting this monstrous dénouement of artificial progress to which the 
reveries of sotne’of our contemporaries appear to point, there is sufficient 
in the great fact before us of the wondrous advances making every year 
in railway economy, railway appliances, and railway extension, to arouse 
the highest faculties of the mind to the consideration as to the extent 
to which the means of locomotion may be ultimately carried, and its pro- 
bable effect upon mankind, the diffusion or concentration of wealth, the 
dispersion or amalgamation of languages, creeds and races, and upon 
civilisation and humanity generally. 

When we consider that, in 1662, there were only six stage-coaches in 
the country, and that even these six were considered by a wise man of 
the day, John Crossell, of the Charter House, to be six too many,—that, 
in 1742, the Oxford stage-coach left London at seven o'clock in the 
morning, and reached Uxbridge at mid-day; arrived at High Wycombe 
at five in the evening, where it rested for the night, and proceeded at the 
same rate for the seat of learning on the following day; and this, be it 
remembered, took place on a main road, near to the metropolis, and, 
consequently, in better order than the roads in general,—and that the 
same distance is now daily accomplished in little more than two hours,— 
some idea may be obtained as to Son far time and space—those barriers 
which no mortal power has hitherto overleaped—are now borne down 
before Steam, and, in the language of Scripture, we seem “to ride upon 
the wings of the wind.” 

About fifty years ago, the Holyhead mail left London at eight at 
night, and arrived in Shrewsbury between ten and eleven the following 
night, taking twenty-seven hours to run 162 miles. At the time when 
this rate of travelling was considered all that was required, there was a 
coach on the road between Shrewsbury and Chester, called the Shrews- 
oy and Chester Highflyer. This coach started from Shrewsbury at 
eight o'clock in the morning, and arrived at Chester at about the same 
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time in the evening, the distance being forty miles. This was a good 
hard road for wheels, and rather a favourable one for draught. “ But 
how,” inquires a writer in the Quarterly Review for 1832, “can all 
these hours be accounted for? Why, if a ‘commercial gentleman’ had 
a little business at Ellesmere, there was plenty of time for that; if a 
‘real gentleman’ wanted to pay a morning visit on the road, there could 
be no objection to that. In the pork-pie season, half an hour was gene- 
rally consumed in consuming one of them, for Mr. Williams, the coach- 
man, was a wonderful favourite with the farmers’ wives and daughters all 
along the road. The coach dined at Wrexham—for coaches lived well in 
those days ; they now live upon air—and Wrexham church was to be seen 
—a fine specimen of the florid Gothic, and one of the wonders of Wales! 
Then Wrexham was also famous for its ale ; there were no public breweries 
in those days in Wales; and, above all, the inn belonged to Sir Watkin. 
About two hours were allowed for dinner; but ‘ Billy Williams,’ one of 
the best-tempered fellows on earth, as honest as Aristides, was never par- 
ticular to half an hour or so. ‘The coach is ready, tlemen,’ he 
would say; ‘but don’t let me disturb you, if you wish for another 


In spite, however, of the ridicule of the old Quarterly, not only 
did light coaches and mails keep increasing in speed, but it began to 
be whispered, that if steam were to be applied on a railroad, it would 
even be possible to attain a speed of some twenty miles an hour. In 
reference to a pro London and Woolwich railroad, the same sapient 
reviewer “not only backed old Father Thames against it for any sum,” 
but assured his readers that the people of Woolwich would as soon suffer 
themselves to be fired off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as 
trust themselves to the mercy of such a machine (a high-pressure engine), 
and going at such a rate (eighteen or twenty miles an hour!) And the 
reviewer expressed his trust that “ Parliament will, im all railroads it may 
sanction, limit the speed to eight or nine miles an hour, which is as great 
as can be ventured upon with safety.” !! 

While contemplating the progress that has ensued, so opposed to these 
ridiculous anticipations, we are humbled, as in the instance of other great 
inventions, by the remembrance that so many centuries of human history 
have passed away, during which the powers of Steam—an element almost 
perpetually within the observation of man—were, although perceived, 
rman i! ae “What might the world have become by this time had 
the won capabilities of Steam been known to the nations of anti- 

uity !” is a natural exclamation. But reflection on the nature of man, 
and his slow advancement in the great path of fact and science, will at 
once hush the expression of our wondering regret over the past, while a 
nobler and more cheering occupation for the mind offers itself in specu- 
lation on the glorious future. It is not mecessary to trace, however 
superficially, the progress made by this all-important invention, to arrive 
at some understanding of the mighty issues of that civilisation which is 
now 

The new-born giant is made to thrust his iron arm into the bowels of 
the earth, and throw up its treasures by thousands of tons, emptying the 
dark mine of its wealth, then, leaping on its surface, melting its hot 
breath the wei maisl, sod zolling and beating i-out into measy bass, 
or drawing it through its crushing fingers until it becomes almost as thin 
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asa lady’sgirdle. As if stricken by the wand of a magician, the iron vessel 
nas enipelicinyhiptinaienidtaintiens ts lovnind 
the deep, and as if in mockery, beside its oak-built rival, 
every rib was growth of a centuty. The very leaves that 
ees ne od eet Se ah ara 
large news imprint of its majestic : 
printing, the grandest of all human inventions, was but in eompari- 
son the slow copying of the clerk beside this ready writer, which now 
throws off its thousands of perfect impressions within the brief space of a 
single hour. It grinds the bread we eat, and gives all the variety and 
to the garments we wear. It stamps the wreath of flowers upon 
the flimsy foundation of cotton, and sets ten thousand wheels in motion, 
stroke of which would grind the human form to powder. And yet 
the whole of this moving destruction can be stopped in a moment by the 
hand of a child, when once shown where to place its tiny fingers. The 
invention of printing gave power to the human mind to achieve new 
triumphs over ignorance and vice, and by means of the steam-engine 
every element of nature, wherein opposition seemed ever ready to spring 
forth and defy or overwhelm man, is now bound and overpowered.* 
“The art,” says Dr. Lardner, “by which the products of labour and 
thought, and the persons who labour and think, are transferred from 
to place, is more than any other essential to social advance- 
ment, Without it no other art can progress. A people who does not 
possess it cannot be said to have emerged from barbarism. A people 
who has not made some advances in it cannot yet have risen above a low 
state of civilisation.” 3 
Commerce is, indeed, nothing more than the interchange of the pro- 
ductions of industry between people and people, and 4 interchange 
s the existence of the art of transport by land and water. In 
ion to the perfection of this art will be the extent of commerce. It 
is by such transport alone that each country can exchange that which it 
abounds in for that which it needs—England its manufactured cottons, 
France its silk s, the West India Islands their coffee and to 
baeco, Louisiana her sugar, &c. Among the advantages enumerated 
by Dr. Lardner as attending upon improved means of transport, as one of 
the most prominent, is that of “lowering the price of all commodities 
whatever in the market of consumption, and thereby stimulating produe- 
tion.” How a falling off in returns and profit can stimulate production 
appears rather p ical at first sight, but the ‘genius of railways ex- 
rere Pn Senne eee: eae Se yeener rene 
to be incurred by transport, which being to a certain extent , the 
produce can be sold cheaper, and yet be so remunerative to the producer 
as to stimulate production. But it is evident that there are two parties 
concerned in this branch of railway economy, and if lowering the price 
of commodities is one of the prominent results of the railway system, 
either the producer or the transporter must be the loser. if, as Dr. 
Lardner argues, it is not the producer, it must be the transporter, and the 
railway advocate his chent in the dilemma of a losing speculator. 
That speed of transport. is essential to the products of the dairy, the 
farmyard, and the garden, and that both rural and urban ions 
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by i facilities, is evident on the very face of 


thir It is from the want of such modes of intercommunication that 
the of many otherwise rich and fertile countries—from Turkey, 


the France, one of the most civilised states of Europe— 
has been to a great extent paralysed. That railway transport also in- 
creases demand for labour appears at first sight to be a railway sophistry 
somewhat similar to the foregoing, but it is not so. An example given 
by Dr. Lardner will attest the fact. 

“In 1846 there were seventy-three stage-coaches or lines of omnibus 
employed in the ae passengers to and from the several stations of 
the North of France Railway, which supplied 176 arrivals and de 
had 5776 places for passengers, and employed daily 979 horses. In the 
six months ending 31st hick 1846, these coaches transported 
486,948 passengers.” 

In the matter of perishable commodities and rural produce, the benefit 
of railways to city populations is immense. The flesh of animals of every 
species driven to market along the common roads was no longer in a 
wholesome state. The milk of the London dairy—apart from all ques- 
tions of adulteration—was well known to be the produce of cows in an 
unnatural, and therefore unhealthy, condition. Since the introduction of 
transport by railways, numerous waggons may be seen attached to the 
fast trains, morning and afternoon, Taden with tier over tier of milk-cans 
for the supply of the metropolitan population. In Paris, Dr. Lardner 
tells us, the benefits of this have been very conspicuous. 

The value of land is equalised by the same process, and lines of railroad 
connecting populous with rural districts increase the profit of the farmer 
and the rent of the landlord. Steam navigation affords many striking 
examples of like advantages obtained in the transport of meus ve pro- 
ductions. Pines are now sold in the markets of England at an extremely 
moderate price, and various sorts of-fruit are now brought which could not 
be transported in sailing vessels, Advantages of this kind will become 
daily greater as the benefit is more extensively felt by the producer as 
well as by the consumer. Transport in some cases actually gives value to 
things which in themselves are of no value, as in the case of ice, and even 
to nuisances, as in the instance of manures. 

In the transport of persons, time is represented by the value of the 
labour of the traveller. Improvements in transport not only save that 
time to the superior classes, but they also enable labour to shift its place 
and seek markets in which the demand is greatest. The advantages 
of increased speed of transport are, however, manifest in a more remark- 
able manner in its effect in diffusion of population: — 

The tion of a great capital is condensed into a small compass, and, so to 
apne together, by the difficulty and inconvenience of passing over long 

tances, Hence has arisen the densely populated state of great cities like 
London and Paris, With easy, cheap, and rapid means of locomotion, this ten- 
dency, so adverse to physical enjoyment and injurious to health, is proportionally 
neutralised. Distances ically diminish in the exact ratio of the speed of per- 
SESE a erty ee 

oubled, 
same population can, without inconvenience, be over four times the area; 
if the speed be tripled, it may occupy nine times the area, and so on. 
'y one who is acquainted with the present habits of the tom nee 


and with those which prevailed before the establishment of railways, will 
the practical truth of this observation, It is not now unusual for persons 
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yhosé place of business is in the centre of the capital, to reside with their families 

‘a distance of from fifteen to twenty miles from that centre. Nevertheless, they 
to arrive at their respective shops, counting-houses, or offices, at an early 
the morning, and to return without inconvenience to their residence at the 
time in the evening. Hence, in all directions round the metropolis in which 
are extended, habitations are multiplied, and a considerable part of the 
former tion of London has been diffused in these quarters. The same will, 
of course, be applicable to the country which surrounds all other great towns. It 
is felt at Paris, Brussels, and other capitals of Europe, just in the same proportion 
in which they are supplied with railway communication. 


This principle of diffusion, however, is not confined to the towns only ; 
it extends to an entire country, when well intersected by lines of easy, 
rapid, and cheap communication. The population, instead of being con- 
densed into masses, is thus more uniformly diffused, and that, according 
to Dr. Lardner, in the direct proportion of the square of the speed of 
locomotion: — 


The importance of good internal communications in military affairs has long 
been acknowledged. By the possession of such means of transport as may enable 
a body of troops, with their arms and ammunition, to be transported promptly 
and rapidly from one part of the country to another, the standing army, main- 
tained as well for the purposes of order at home as for the defence of the frontiers, 
may be diminished in proportion to such facilities. 

tead of maintaining garrisons and posts at points of the country within short 
distances of each other, it will be sufficient to maintain them at such poate that 
they can, at need, be transported with promptitude to any other point that may be 
d . In case of invasion, or any foreign attack on the frontier, by good 
internal communications, the troops quartered throughout the interior can be 

idly transferred and concentrated upon the point attacked. 

me however, such improvements in the art of transport facilitate the means of 
maintaining order at home and of defence against a foreign enemy, on the one 
hand, they also happily, on the other, greatly diminish the probability of a neces- 
sity for such expedients. “The natural effect of commerce,” says Montesquieu, 
“is to tend to and consolidate peace.” Two nations who trade with each other 
soon become respectively dependent. If one have an interest to buy, the other 
has an interest to sell, and a multitude of ties, commercial and social, spring out 
of their mutual wants. 

Nothing facilitates and developes commercial relations so effectually as cheap 
and rapid means of intercommunication. "When, therefore, all nations shall be 
found more intimately connected with each other by these means, they will inevi- 
tably multiply their exchanges, and general commerce will undergo great exten- 
sion, mutual interest will awaken moral sympathies, and will lead to political 
alliances. After having for ages approached each other only for war, peoples will 
henceforward visit each other for purposes of amity and intelligence, and old 
antipathies, national and political, which have so long divided and ruined neigh- 
bouring states, will speedily vanish. 

But if, in spite of this general tendency towards pacific progress and peace, war 
should occasionally break out, the improved means of intercommunication will aid 
in bringing it to a prompt close. A single battle will decide the fate of a country, 
and the longest war will be probably circumscribed within a few months. 

The advantages of good means of communication in the diffusion of knowledge, 
and the increase of civilisation by intellectual means, are not less considerable. 
While the means of intercommunication are slow, difficult, and costly, great cities 
have a tendency to monopolise intelligence, civilisation, and refinement. There 
genius and talent are naturally attracted, while the rural districts are left in a 
comparatively rude and almost barbarous state. With easy and rapid means of 
locomotion, however, the sal ar of the urban population circulates freely 
through the country. This in ion improves and civilises the rural population. 
The highest intelligence will be occasionally found, both in public and in private, 
diffusing knowledge and science in the remotest villages. We cannot now take up 
a London journal without observing announcements of men, distinguished in the 
various branches of knowledge and art, visiting the various towns and villages of 
the provinces, and delivering there lectures on science, and entertainments and 
exhibitions in the fine arts. So rapid are the communications, that it is frequently 
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be necessary en ee. 
not from any imperfection in the instrument of transmission, but merely 
from the line of electric communication being raat from point to point, and 
transferred from one system of telegraphs to another, at several intermediate 
stations. After improvements shall remove such delays as these, we shall pro- 
bably see intelligence conveyed in an instant over a quadrant of the globe. 


Dr. Lardner farther instances the practice of journalism, more espe- 
cially of the — London newspapers, as strikingly illustrative of the 


effects of rapid transmission of intelligence by the combination of all the 
ious expedients supplied by science to art. The first part of a speech 
of great public interest has often been read in exchange-rooms many miles 
from Londen before the orator himself has finished speaking :— 


Few of the numerous readers of newspapers have the least idea of the immense 
commercial, social, and intellectual powers wielded, and benefits conferred, by 
these daily publications, a large portion of which influence is to be ascribed to the 

titude, and rapidity with which they are transmitted from the 
to all parts of the country. 

t is commonly estimated that the average number of copies of the most 
—- London journal which are daily issued amounts at present to 
little than forty thousand. 7 apace haan jar weer y ving smn 

i under the eyes, upon an average, of at ten persons. 
Thus we have four Seaan Tica dei condoun of ame of information 
and intelligence. But the effects do not end there. These hundred thou- 
sand readers, long before the globe completes a revolution on its axis, become four 
hundred a talkers, and a a ne ee four mag op thousand 
hearers. Thus spread more widely by the ear information, 
and the opinions they have received through the eye. We shall Partin ayer 4 
overstating the result if we assume that this influence of a single journal, directly 
and indirectly, reaches daily a million of persons. 
_ With what wondrous rapidity has the resistless monster laid down the 
iron rivets by which he brings remote places close to one another, 
huddles villages, towns, and cities together, binds e with different 
languages and religion in one common tie, and ually subjugates 
men and matter to one order of ideas!— 
. ‘The small state of Belgium had but just established its independence and been 
acknowledged by the powers of Europe, when the statesmen to whom its 
government was seeing the isolation in which it stood, and the somewhat 
contemptuous regards cast upon it by the powers of the north and east, from 
Oe pate bed been nelngtandty extorted, reeetved. so. conter wee ot 

and art, that influence whi 
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an effort of en was denied to it by its insig- 
nificant territory, its small population, and limited commerce. 
‘The first administration under the newly-appointed sovereign was scarcely 


installed, therefore, when it was determined to signalise its tion bya 
grand project, tending to establish relations with other states, and calculated to 


































The transverse line was to be carried at right angles to this from north to south, 
extending from Antwerp through Brussels by Mons to the French territory near 
Valenciennes, to which city it was to be continued. 

Thus it happens, that though in the Belgian state railways do not in 
their total exceed 350 miles, they are an object of vast import- 
ance considered in relation to the entire m of railroads now spread 
over the continent of Europe. The stimulus which this system of com- 
munication impressed upon the commerce of Belgium may be inferred 
from the fact that the total value of goods entered in 1836 only 
amounted to 8,356,000/.; in 1845, that amount had increased to 
12,640,000/.; the value of goods delivered for consumption was, in 
1836, 7,488,000/.; in 1845, 9,344,0002. The value of the imports and 
— at the.port of Antwerp, in 1839, was 5,600,000/; in 1843 it 

risen to 9,080,000/. The production of coal in Belgium was doubled 
in the ten years ending: 1845. The average annual export of cast-iron 
was nearly oe The same rapid progression is, according to Dr. 
Lardner, observ. in the other branches of commerce. 

There are many points connected with the Belgian railways to which 
the attention of British legislators might be beneficially drawn. Such, 
for example, as the extraordinary expedition with which they were com- 
pleted, mainly caused by their having been executed by the state, and 
the execution being conducted under the superintendence of a special 
railway committee, invested with adequate powers. By this expedient 
innumerable official formalities were avoided. Such, likewise, is the 
considerable expense saved in bridges and viaducts, by the railroads 
passing common roads, wherever it is possible to do so, by level 


The. cost per mile of this system, with its working stock, has been 
18,0167. The total receipts for the 353 miles open in 1847 amounted 
to 593,444, the working expenses to 372,756/., leaving a profit, Dr. 
Lardner says, that has never exceeded four per cent. 

It was not till 1835, or five years after the opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, and when other great lines were known to be 
in active progress in England, that in France a private individual, M. 
Emile Pereire, succeeded in forming a company for the construction of a 
passenger-line between Paris and St. Germain. The progress of railways 
in France was aga by political eircumstances,—the peculiar j 
of the left and extreme left of the chambers—other general political 
dissensione—and the financial embarrassments of the companies. That 
of Paris and Orleans first succumbed before these difficulties—the Paris 
and Rouen followed. Government, however, came to the relief, and the 
companies, with the exception of the upper or plateau line of Paris and 
Rouen, were enabled to carry out their objects. 
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mn the —— frontier; the second upon one or more ports of the 
. 5 the third upon the ocean, by one or more of the western ports; 
the fourth upon the Spanish frontier, by Bayonne; the fifth upon the 
‘Spanish frontier by Perpignan, passi Peal iy Reet gs atl 
the sixth upon the Mediterranean, by Marseilles: and the seventh upon 
the Rhine, by Nancy and Strasbourg. Besides these, two trunk lines 
are contemplated, diverging from Marseilles; one connecting that port 
with Bordeaux, by Toulouse, and the other connecting it with the Rhine, 
at Mulhausen, by Dijon and Lyons. 

But capital did not flow so freely and abundantly to the French rail- 
ways as the legislature appeared to expect. The Northern Railway 
exists with its branches from Amiens to Boulogne, and from Douay by 
Lille to Calais, and by Valenciennes to the Belgian frontier at Quiévrain. 
A branch is also in progress from Creil, by Compeigne, to St. Quentin. 
The proposed line to Brest has been Siecmletes as far as Chartres. The 
Bordeaux line is open to Tours, which place has railway communication 
with Angers, soon to be extended to Nantes. The Perpignan line is opeu to 
Chateauroux, a distance of ninety miles. The Marseilles line suffered 
much from the embarrassments of the first Paris and Lyons company. 
The section from Paris to Tonnerre is, however, now open; so also that 
from Dijon to Chaldns-sur-Saone, and that between Avignon and Mar- 
seilles. The Strasbourg line is now completed and in operation as far as 
Chaldns-sur-Marne, a distance of 167 miles. The total length of the 
French railways under traffic amounts to 1722 miles; in progress 1274; 
and projected 577. Dr. Lardner estimates the expense at 26,832/. per 
mile; the whole absorbing a capital of more than 80,000,000/. The 
total average daily expenses for 1848 was, according to the same autho- 
rity, 3622/.; the total average receipts 5765.3/., giving a profit of 2143.0/., 
or of 62.8 per: nt. for passengers, and 37.2 per cent. for goods. It is to 
be remarked here, that while the locomotive and carrying stock, as well 
for passenger as for goods traffic, is in all respects disiles in France to that 
which is worked on the English railways in most cases, as in Belgium, 
the passenger carriages are constructed in a more luxurious and commo- 
dious manner; and the second-class coaches especially are provided, and 
furnished, with more regard to public convenience. The accommodations 
of the second and third class carriages in this country are a disgrace to 
railway companies and to the legislature. 

The Germanic states are now an extensive theatre of railway enterprise ; 
the railways executed and in progress being, however, very unequally dis- 
tributed. in accordance with the unequal distribution of population, com- 
merce, and industry. A tract, east of the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
having a | of about four hundred miles measured east and west, anda 
breadth of about two hundred miles measured north and south, is covered 
with a close network of railways, most of which are completed and in ope- 
ration, and the remainder in active progress. This system includes Prussia 
Proper and its provinces, the kingdoms of Hanover and Saxony, and their 

ies, and Brunswick and the northern duchies. These form an 

nsive basin of population, commerce, and industry, to which all the 

other of railways in the Germanic states may be considered as 
subordinate, and almost tributary. 

These latter systems consist of four distinct trunk lines, running north 

and south in parallel directions. The first follows the course of the Rhine, 

commencing at‘Cologne, and terminating for the present at Bale. The 
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‘ink between Bonn and Mayence is still yay ig The second. is. to 
commence at Frankfort, but is in operation only from Heilbronn, whence, 
passing Stuttgard, it is carried southwards by to Lake Constance. It 
is to carry this line across the Alps by the pass of the Splugen, 


and along the western shores of Lago Maggiore, till it joins the Piedmont 
system of railways. 

The third great tributary is the Munich and Leipsic line, with its nu- 
merous offsets. This line is also to be united with the Venice and Milan 
railway, by the bean and the pass of the Alps, to Trent. The fourth 
tributary is that which commences at Trieste, and proceeds by Vienna to 
Oderburg, sending off from the Austrian capital branches which on one 
side are to connect the Austrian with the Bavarian capitals, on the other 
+0 by Pesth to Debreczin, in Hungary. 

in is the common centre and point of departure of the extensive 
m of northern railways, and Dresden and Hanover form two 
secondary centres of divergence of the same system. The total length of 
the German lines completed amounts to 4542 miles, 800 more’are in pro- 
and 3114 projected. The rate of expense, averaged by Dr. Lard- 
ner at 13,000/. per mile, including in that amount the cost of stock as well 
as the costef construction, is scarcely one-third of the cost per mile of the 
English railways. 
he comparatively low rate of cost of the German railways has arisen 
from several causes, among which Dr. Lardner enumerates the absence of 
expensive earth-works and works of art, and which, while it caused a con- 
siderable diminution of the cost of construction, might have been expected 
to create difficulties in the working of the lines. Nevertheless the German 
engineers were reassured on this subject by what they had witnessed in 
several parts of the United States. They did not, therefore, hesitate to 
admit a system of gradients and curves, where the character of the 
country rendered it necessary, which are nowhere seen on the railways of 
England, France, or Belgium. 

The low comparative cost of construction of the German railways was 
also influenced by the low price of the land occupied by the lines and 
stations, the low price of materials, and the low rate of wages of manual 
labour. It is also to be remarked, that single lines suffice in the greater 
number of instances for the maintenance of the traffic generally through- 
out the German states. Sidings are provided, as in America, at con- 
venient intervals, and trains proceeding in contrary directions run into 
them, the first which arrives waiting for the passage of that which is 
about to meet it. In Germany there are first, second, and third classes of 
passengers, and in some cases even a fourth class, and passengers of all 
classes are indifferently taken in each train. From tables carefully drawn 
up; Dr. Lardner deduces that there are not four passengers in every hun- 
dred in the German railways that take the first-class places, and that 
seventy-four per cent. of all the passengers booked belong to the third 
class: Upon a total length of railways of 2738 miles, from which Dr, 
Lardner was able to obtain exact returns of the gross receipts, these 
amounted in 1845 to 1,433,061/, in 1846 to 2,049,2311, being an 
average of six per cent. on the capital expended. 

The system of railways contemplated in Russia is composed of five 
priticipal trunk lines, one of which, connecting Warsaw with Cracow, is 

ted and in operation ; the length of this line is 168 miles... The 
will connect Warsaw with St. Petersburg; the third will connect 














mare, twenty-one and three-quarters ; Naples to Capua, twenty-three and 
‘a half; Milan to Treviglio, eighteen ; Ratios 40 Viewmmnahes Leghorn 
) wa Florence to Prato, ten and a half. 

— Sardinia railways exist as yet onl d bn Genoa by 

is i to carry two lines fink Minka, contend 

dria, and the other on Milan by Vercelli and Novara. The 
distractions, however, of the last two years have suspended these 


one railway of eighteen miles in length, connecting Bar- 
coy yas bom amar Others have been projected, 

to co of which is that between 
ey “Political ve, however, here also sus- 

quarter-of the. globe ps a ural apparatus of al 

0 resents a nat imternal com- 
munication so. stupendous ss that which the European settlers found at 
their disposal on the North American continent. It is, however, the 
character of man, and more e: y of Anglo-Saxon man, never to rest 
satisfied until he renders the of nature, however munificent, ten times 
more fruitful Mie industr® and akill, and Dr. Lardner first makes us 
fully i with the prodigious extent to which the enterprise of the 
population of the United States has improved these means of inland 


‘sdianteaiathiagele which wess ineqemtian ta the Wolted Stetunen 
January 1, 1843, amounted to 4333 miles. Among these is the Erie 
canal, the in the world. In the United Kingdom there are only 
3000 miles of canal navigation. In France the entire length of canal 
i is 2700 miles. Steam and river navigation have attained a 
ren ee ener 

99 ann > ompR am 
naturally have been e been the 

Asada ciston hs stah longihal the valoyn completed. nd maker 
ee 1849, was 6565 miles. The cost of the 
plant of 2842 miles is known, and amounts to the 

. siiiiemstatiok nade It thus appears that above 6500 miles 
have been constructed im the United States at a cost of 

while 5000 miles of railway in the United Kingdom have 


cost 200,000,0001. It would sepeeeiee, ™ 6: Se pi 
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tion, the of railway communication in the United States is 

than in the Uni Standen; in: the poapeitionbieha to times ald tacit. 
The result of this calculation, it is true, requires considerable modification; 
but still the great extent of internal communication by lakes, rivers, canals, 
roads, and railways in America, in proportion to its population, is not 
cnly a general abject of admiration, but more than anything progunt 
with promises of the future population, power, and wealth of the New 


Worl 

fo 9 mabe of the railway commissioners, published in June, 
1849, it appears, on the Ist of January, 1849, there were completed, 
and in actual operation in the United Kingdom, 5007 miles of railway. 
This differs, says Dr. Lardner, slightly from the reports of the different 
— of the press devoted to railway affairs, their estimate being as much 

as that of the railway commissioners is above it. We ma 

take, therefore, 5000 miles in round numbers to express the actual 
of railways which were in operation on the Ist of January, 1849. 

Aialing to the commissioners, this extent of railway communication 
is distributed between England, Scotland, and Ireland in the ony 
of 3918 miles to the first, 728 to the second, and 361 to the thi The 
total amount of railways sanctioned by parliament at the same period was 
12,012 miles; of which 2160 miles were in process of construction, and 
4845 were not commenced. The total capital raised by shares and on 
loan, up to the same period, amounted to 200,173,0581., and the com- 
panies possessed power to raise 143,717,773/. more. 

It appears, from parliamentary returns, that in 1848 a quarter of a 
million of persons were employed on this stupendous national enterpri 
The passenger traffic on the railways of the United Kingdom has 
increased from 23,466,896 persons, in 1843, to 57,965,071 in 1848; and 
the average daily traffic has augmented from 183,974, in 1844, to 
1,831,294 in 1848. Thereis a uniform tendency manifested in the pro- 
gress of this traffic to vastly greater increase in the inferior than in the 
superior class of passenger traffic. 

Comparing the igious extent of locomotive service rendered by 
steam power with the amount of horse power by which the same service 
would Gy -eiadienied, Dr. Lardner argues that the saving is about sixty per 
cent. The total sum expended by the public upon the passenger traflicon the 
railways, in the two years ending June 30, 1848, was 10,868,385; the 
same amount of , if executed by stage-coaches, including all the 
additional expense incidental to that mode of conveyance, would have 
cost 27,890,461/. But what is one man’s gain may be another's loss. 
The thirteen millions a year diffused by the old system of travelling 
throughout the country, is curtailed of upwards of one-half, and the other 
half is concentrated in fewer hands. The number of horses working 
daily im stage-coaches, which would have been. requisite to execute the 
passenger traffic of the railways during the six months ending December 
31, 1848, would have been 143,334/., requiring corn and pasture, 
neg. Dorr &c. Theinn de ao has suffered — 

t has generally been su that the prosperity of a country 
depends more upon the diffusion of riches than the concentration 
Sn ee ee light, the railway 
system not appear to be as promising as which preceded it; 
but the fact is, that other counterbalancing pes have sprung up 
out of the new system. Out of the saving of time and money has sprung 
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up @ vast increase of passenger traffic; this, as before shown, has neces- 
stated ited an immense increase of omnibus conveyance ; and, add to this, that 
if innke: coachmen, guards, ostlers, &c., have suffered by the change, 
that an army of secretaries, managers, treasurers, engineers, superintend- 
ents, st< accountants, cashiers, draughtsmen, clerks, artificers, 
labourers, &c., &c., to the tune of a quarter of a million of persons, find 

loyment and remuneration from the railway system. és 

he average amount of receipts has gradually increased from 
3,439,2941. for twelve months ending June 30, 1844, to 3,283,3012., or 
nearly the same amount for six months ending December 31st, 1848. 
This exhibits, as in other countries, a remarkable progressive in- 
crease of the second and third-class passengers. Assuming the average 
cost of the railways to be at the rate of 40,000/. per mile,’ Dr.. Lardner 
computes that the proportion of receipts on the railways of the United 
ay to their length, to the movement of the traffic upon them, and 
to the capital expended on them, has never amounted to eight per cent. 
In 1846, when they bore the highest proportion to the capital, they 
amounted only to 7/. 14s. 7d. per cent. Until that year the proportion 
had increased, having been 6/. 1s. 9d. in 1843. Since that epoch the 
“nie eam has constantly diminished, being only 5/. 12s. 9d. per cent. 
in the last six months of 1848. Nor has the increase of the transport, 
Dr. Lardner argues, kept pace with the extension of the railways. The 
receipts per mile from first-class passengers commenced first to decrease 
in 1845, as compared with 1844, and the decrease of revenue from this 
class per mile of railway, rapidly augmented from year to year, being, in 
1846, eight per cent., and, in 1847 and 1848, twenty-two per cent. 
The revenue proceeding from goods has also undergone considerable 
change, increasing until 1846, and decreasing afterwards. Its augmenta- 
tion was more rapid, and its decrease slower, than the revenue. from 
passengers. 

The scanty and insufficient reports issued by the directors of English 
railways have not supplied Dr. Lardner with the means of exhibiting a 
clussified analysis of the receipts, expenses, and profits on the English 
railways, but he concludes his observations upon this subject by saying, 
that, whatever may be the advantage of particular railways as in- 
vestments, the aggregate of the whole presents no signal advantages 
over other enterprises; and that they have been, since 1846, not much 
more productive to the capitalist than the public funds. It is probable, 
however, that the depression shown in the results of the last two years 
may be only temporary; nevertheless, he adds, it is evident that the 

ilways, taken in the aggregate, have never yet produced a net profit 
of five per cent. 

The railway system is not, it would appear from this, all profit; nor is 
it, at the same time, all comfort or safety. It appears, from a very 
alarming chapter in Dr. Lardner’s book, that even mind and body can- 
not always be delivered over to the imperious will of steam without risk; 
‘both may be aroused on an embankment, in a cutting or a tunnel, 
howsoever dark, to an uncomfortable and extremely unpleasant sense 
of existence, by sundry bumps and contusions, fractures and contortions. 
In the two years ending December 31, 1848, 413 persons were killed 
and 393 were injured—a proportion of more than one for every day 
in the year! By a nicety of calculation, in which arithmeticians 
are prone to Siildlen, Dr. Lardner finds that 732,073,847 passen- 
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gers m travel one mile to cause the death of a railway servant; 
and on other hand, that when a passenger travels a mile, the 
chances ee his losing his life are 14,641,477 to 1. The chances 
naturally diminish as greater distances are accomplished. Thus, in 
travelling ten miles, the chances of losing life are diminished to 
6,536,374 to 1; in travelling 1000 miles, to 65,363 to 1; and in travel- 
ling 10,000 miles, only 6536 to 1; and at the same distance there are 
only 851 chances against 1 that the passenger does not receive a bodily 
injury! This is an interestin g fact for those who take out.season 
tickets; for it is obvious that that which applies itself to distance con- 
tinuously traversed, must also apply itself to the same distance traversed 
in consecutive days or at distinct periods of time. At least, this is the 
manner in which the above data would be applied to insurance. 

The traveller once in a train is no longer a responsible being; he is a 
slave to the engine that precedes him, a prisoner in the carriage that con- 
veys him, and a personal nonentity seeking solace in a newspaper or a novel. 
Among the “ Plain Rules” which Dr. Lardner’s philanthropy has led him 
to compile for railway travellers, the first is, never to attempt to get out or 
into a railway carriage while it is moving, no matter how slowly—a strict 
adheretive to which rule of safety would leave many a traveller in the lurch, 
or detain him in a train making a short stoppage at a station, till he was 
fairly on his way to another and distant place. Never to sitin any unusual 
place or posture is an admirable rule. Dr. Lardner tells us, that on 
some lines of railway seats are provided on the roofs of carriages. These 
are to be avoided. We should think so. The contact of a passenger’s 
head with an arch must have a very disagreeable effect. So also we are 
told that passengers should beware of leaning out of the carriage window, 
or of putting out their arms or legs. The number of accidents arising 
from such stupid practices is quite extraordinary. “It is an excellent 
general maxim,” says Dr. Lardner, ‘in railway travelling, to remain in 

our place without going out at all until you arrive at your destination.” 

t is evident that the railway traveller, from the treatment he experiences 
on this score, will soon be looked upon to be as much a machine as the 
engine that propels him. As a rider, however, to this wise but im- 
practicable maxim, we are told, that if the train in which we travel meets 
with an accident, by which it is stopped at a part of the line, or ata 
time where such stoppage is uot regular, ‘it is more advisable to quit 
the carriage than to stay in it; that is to say, we suppose, if you 
are whole limbed, and if you can get out, and even then you must 
take care you do not get out on the wrong side—it is sure to be the wrong 
side when an accident happens. “It would appear,” says Dr. Lardner, 
“that there is an instinctive impulse, which in some individuals is almost 
irresistible, to leap from a train to recover their hats when blown off or acci- 
dentally dropped.” An obvious reason presents itself to the mind why this 
instinct does not also manifest itself at sea, where there is time for reflection. 
Express trains; special trains, excursion trains, &c., Dr. Lardner tells us, 
are more dangerous than ordinary trains, from the simple fact of their 
interfering, or being different from the general traffic of the line; but still, 
inconveniences apart from the consideration, it appears certain that of all 
the means of locomotion which human invention has yet devised, railway 
travelling is the safest in an almost infinite degree. Gladly, therefore, 
anid gratefully do we hail progress in a right direction. We regret,the 
décline iti railway financial prosperity, but hope it may be merely tempo- 
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Railway economy is as yet a young science, and much, very much 
still remains $s hee done before anything like perfection Gun bs aiteined. 
Dr. Lardner has made giant strides in laying a basis for this new science. 
The more practical and scientific portions of his treatise, which refer to 
the ways and works, to locomotive to carrying stock, goods traffic 
stations, clearing-houses, &c., are full of valuable sugg«stions; as for ex- 
ample—in the proposed register of the past and current performances and 
condition of every engine in the service of the railway. Indeed, to the 
traveller, the shareholder, or the employ, thie i «book of indispensable 
reference. comparison of what is done for the acco ation of 
railway on the Continent with what is done on our own rail- 
ways, will, we also, not be lost upon the public. 








THE COUNT OF FLANDERS. 
BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 


de Bethune, Count of Flanders, strangled his wife, Yolande de Bour- 
the bridle of his horse, for having poisoned, at the age of eleven years, 
son by his first. wife, Blanche d’Anjou. 
castle’s lighted windows shine upon the sleeping town; 
eyes of angry giants glare they ‘neath the bastion’s frown; 
stork comes down in wonder from her lone nest on the roof, 
~ ewes the casement, and the scared owls gaze aloof. 
high cathedral, through the night, with solemn chime, 
voice unwearied tells the heavy pulse of time; 
bars of granite, in a measured cadence, strike, 
the waters of the dark, deep, sullen dyke. 
es wailing, with a low, mysterious sound ; 
weeds speckled reptiles creep, and croak in marshes round. 
sky hangs o’er them, like a firmament of lead; 
with ghostly glimmer, from the moon a gleam is shed. 


into the castle :—neither dance nor joy is there ; 
or clash of cymbals, hath not stirred the rhimy air. 
wedding-chamber, through that long and chilly night, 
a hundred pine-tree torches on the armour of a knight. 
Wi in stern, unbroken silencé, sits he, tall, deep-chested, strong; — 
hard-clenched hand he holdeth ever fast a leathern thong; 
Dark his gaze, with tearless sorrow fixed on that high bed, where lies 
One fair boy, who, wrung with anguish, weeps, and moans, and prays, and cries 
With a strength unknown to childhood, that by agony is lent, 
See! the crucifix of silver comes from his wild kisses bent, 
And his tiny hands are rending from his round limbs, cramped with pain, 
gay garb he wore that morning, for of it the child was vain; 
the golden locks that floated in the warm south wind that day, 
beaten, death-dewed pillow, lank, and wet, and scattered lay ; 
tore them off by handsful when the burning pangs came strong, 
cried, “Oh, Father! help me!” and he prayed, “ Oh, Lord, how long?” 
_sgnenscngraesaaar airman’ Pals tai 5 ma: os 
pause came o’er his anguish, to knight he turned, smiled, 
he meekly asked forgiveness for those cries and sobs of pain, 
over, and might not return again. 
when the sunrise streamed adown the narrow street, 
him, gently—lay him at the altar’s feet, 
blessed Saviour, who called children to his side, 
him of his anguish, or receive him if he died. 
am thine own, my father!—pray !—I have no voice for prayer— 
Mary—Mother—Jesu! help me!” And his wild shricks rent the air, 
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For the pain came sharp, and stronger, till it seemed to rend his frame; 
. Coiled up, sha on the, pillows galled bo, nasty, Death by name, 
~ §till as stone the knight sat by him, large drops fell from cheek and eye, 
- Spasms oft the disto of his brow’s solemnity, 

And through all the nerves and muscles of his stalwart frame did play; 
So, adown a sullen heaven, thou hast seen forked lightnings stray. 


Cowering in the lighted chamber, fast by iron fetters bound, 

Sat a wan and beauteous woman, all on the ground; 

But a y ie strange and deadly, looked forth in her dark eye’s glare, 
And a fallen angel’s beauty shone ot Det pele eer 

Oft she with stealthy glances on the stern knight’s lurid face, 
And with anxious eyes looked round her for escape or hiding-place. 
Then she beat. her fair, white bosom, and, with shrill and bitter cry, 
Bade him her young love remember, and its deep, sweet ecstasy ; 





Called by name the babes she’d borne him—some whom God had ta’en away 


From an evil world and mother—for her at His throne to pray. 


“ ~ ig me! Oh, my Lord, have pity!” sharply rang that maddened shout; 
“Unto God’s sure judgment leave me, for my sin hath found me out. 


Boy, whom I have wronged and murdered, win thy heaven by prayer for me!” 


And the child cried, “ Father, pardon! if thou would God pardoned thee.” 


Through that night a priest was praying, faith and horror in his face, 
the guilty sinner, mercy—for the agonising, grace; , 
with death, in hope, he wrestled, till he heard the child, in prayer, 
Lord to loose his spirit, chained in burning prison there. 

man rose triumphant, spread his pale hands o’er the bed, 
ight of inspiration on his furrowed face was shed; 

e bands of sin I free thee, in the name of God above, 

his angels round thee. Dost thou die in peace and love? 

ith that wretched woman, guilty cause of all thy woe?” 

; may God, as I, forgive her!” said the child. “ Now let me go.” 


the open casement stole the beams and breath of May; 
On those torn and death-dewed pillows broad the sunrise glory lay. 
And the child turned, smiling faintly, from the light his weary eye, 
Gently whispering, “ Kiss me, father; ’tis the last time, for I die.” 
Then the ht rose, grand and awful. So, through fallen Eden, trod 
With a mien like his, archangels to the vengeance of their God. 
“On this bed thy mother bore thee, oh, my hapless, gentle child; 
On this bed, where first I kissed thee, thou hast died in torments wild. 
Here I heard thy dying mother, who first woke my heart to love, 
To my fondest care commend thee, and God’s mart saints above: 
Ill this trust, methinks, thy father and those ghostly guards fulfilled. 
With my hand upon thy young heart, that a cruel death hath stilled, 
5 bee dread eternal memory of this night with horror long, 

ild of mine, I will avenge thee, with a justice swift and strong.” 


Ha! that thong is tough and supple—oft the knight had proved it true; 
Once it reined a champion’s war-horse—in the wild bull’s hide it grew. 


O’er morass and dyke that evening the cathedral’s great bell tolled; 
“ Dies ire, dies illa,” through the aisles and arches rolled; 
Mighty grief in heavy gushes from the organ’s deep heart spoke; 
The “ vi de is” from a hundred voices broke. 
Two biers stood be the altar, and an armed knight knelt between; 
O’er one corpse a dark veil gathered, but the fair boy’s face was seen; 
Pillowed upon white May flowers they had laid his beauteous head; 
Like a blessed pledge from heaven, o’er him was the sunlight shed. 
Never trace of sin nor suffering on his pallid beauty lay, 
For, methinks, the angels kissed him ere they bore his soul away. 
“ Let my firstborn,” groaned the father, “ moulder at his mother’s side, 
And in death, from yon poor sinner, my dust shall their dust divide; 
For, alas! I loved and won her, she was once my guiltless bride.” 
till morning’s rosy birth 

oke the city’s thousand and the market’s toil and mirth; 

Then he sought his cloister, murmuring, “ Lord, arise to judge this earth!” 


sree? 
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PAUL MASTERTON’S ADVENTURES ON THE BANKS OF THE 
“SACRAMENTO” IN CALIFORNIA IN 1849, : 


Cuarrer I. 
MADEIRA. 


Volvi los ojos hacia venia la voz y vi—una especie de Soldado. 
Gru Bias De SanTILLaNna. 


In the month of March, 1849, in an evil hour for myself, I embarked 
on board the good ship Dolphin, of London, Captain Archibald Ramsay, 
commander. Our crew consisted of twenty hands, exclusive of the first 
and second mates. I had heard much of the riches of California, that 
new “El Dorado, and had determined to take a voyage thither, and 
make my fortune. Accordingly .walking down the quays one day 
meditating on the best means of accomplishing this purpose, I ob- 
served a stout ship of about five hundred tons with a placard fastened 
to the main shrouds importing that she would sail in a week’s time for 
San Francisco, and making application to her owners, I succeeded in 
getting a comfortable cabin to myself. I then purchased twenty pounds’ 
worth of axes, spades, shovels, clothes, knives, together with a portable 
tent. I also procured an iron bed-frame which took to pieces when not 
— and purchasing a good double-barrelled gun, a pair of pistols, 
and laying in a stock of ammunition, I thought myself a match for 
at least a-dozen Indians. Accordingly I had all my things removed 
to the ship, and, having yet a day to spare, 1 was walking about London 
when I was accosted by a young Irish fellow-countryman, O’Mahoney 
by name. I told him whither I was going, and he said, laughingly, 
“As I have nothing better to do, I will go with you.” He accord- 
ingly went to the office, paid for his ge, and purchased some 
clothes and things of that nature, as also a gun, for he had a pair 
of pistols before, as every one of his nation is very fond of usin 7 3a 
occasionally. We went on board the next morning, and were towed down 
the river; got a fair wind at last, and hoisting our canvass, bore away 
before it. Neither Dick O’Mahoney, nor myself, were sea-sick, and at 
last, to make a long story short, we drew nigh the verdant island of Ma- 
deira, where we were to take in fresh water. In two days more we were 
at anchor at Funchal, riding opposite to a Portuguese corvette, with the 
white and blue flag floating from her peak. I should have mentioned 
that there was only another pair of passengers on board; a Scotch 

tleman, of the name of Lamond, a young, muscular, daring 
gold-seeker, and another an Englishman, Burton by name, a very gen- 
tlemanlike young fellow. There were five or six steerage ngers, 
most of them mechanics, and an Irishman of the name of O’Sullivan, a 
stalwart farmer. Lamond, O’Mahoney, Burton, and myself went ashore 
in the jolly-boat. There is a very heavy surf always beating upon the 
- beach at Funchal ; the rowers had to watch the roll of the waves. 
‘* Steady now, lads,” cried our worthy skipper, and an immense roller 
carried us up high and dry on the strand. The Captain proceeded to 
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oe et his business, and we walked about the town and suburbs for a 
hours. , 
“Come, gentlemen,” cried O'Mahoney, “ what say you to a glass of 
wine.” 


Accordingly we made the best of our way, jostling the dark scowl- 
ing sons Portugal right and left, to a posada, which we had re- 
marked on the beach. We entered into'a small room through the shop. 
A very pretty girl was sitting at the table, with a boy of about sixteen 
alo ide her. We sat down, called for wine in English, and were 
speedily served. We had paid the reckoning, and were just coming 
away, when Dick O’Mahoney must needs embrace the fair Dofia. She 

ve a scream, and in an instant half a dozen Portuguese Mousquetaires 

; into the room. 

“‘ What is the matter, Maria?” exclaimed a gigantic swarthy corporal 
who came in the first, looking daggers at us. 

Maria blushed, and was silent, but the young scoundrel told the cor- 
poral the whole story. Immediately the whole six of them drew their 
swerds and advanced ferociously upon us, but they stopped in a moment 
at sight of a pistol in each of our hands, for we had taken the precau- 
tion of carrying our fire-arms about us upon the recommendation of 

tain Ramsay, and before a moment had elapsed the valiant heroes 
slunk out by the same way they came. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said Lamond, “ it is time for us to be going on 
board again, it is now three o'clock.” 

Accordingly we went down to the beach, and found the skipper there 
before us. We shoved off and reached the ship in safety. 

In half an hour after, the long-boat came dingidts with the steerage 
passengers, who had been enjoying themselves ashore, under the charge 
of the second mate, who had to look after the boat’s crew. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Captain Ramsay, “as it is such a fine evening, 
what say you to dining on re. - 

Accordingly the table was placed on the quarter-deck, and we sat 
down to dinner. After the repast was vemuthededs and the potheen was 
laid on the table, 

* Now, geutlemen,” said our worthy first mate, “I would not advise 
a to go on shore to-morrow, or, at least, if you do, to keep a sharp 
ook-out, for the Portuguese are very vindictive and treacherous.” 

“ Morton is right, gentlemen,” said the skipper. “I have ordered a 
pipe of prime Madeira on board to-morrow, and with the blessing of 
goodness we'll make a hole in it.” 

mg set of fellows these Portuguese,” observed the second mate, who 
always dined with us. 

“ You can account for it, Mr. Burton,” said Lamond, “ by the mixed ° 
state of the population; they are most of them niggers, mulattoes, or 
bad Portuguese, with a number of English mixed up with them; the 
latter, indeed, are the real owners of the Funchal trade.” 

; 6 oT and Malmsey are the principal wines, I believe,” said 
urton 

“Yes: the grapes are very fine, and if they only introduced a more 
active system of cultivation, they could unquestionably produce much 
more wine, and even a better description, at a far cheaper rate. That 
water is to be on board to-morrow; and we start, please God, on the 
same afternoon. Beautiful evening this!” And so indeed it was. 
May.—vou. LXXXIX. NO. CCCLIII. E 
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-wafted from the shore. 





48 - Paul Masterton’s Adventures. 
The stillness py coc pe by the silver tinkling of the chapel and 


perfume of orient flowers and fruits was 

y merchantmen, with their snow-white 
canvass drooping from rl go ieee iniete=-the Englishman with his 
blood-red flag—the imperial-crowned blue and white standard of Lusi- 
tania—the taunt spars of the Portuguese—all together constituted 
a lovely seene. A Yankee was moored within a stone’s cast of 
us, the stars and. stripes fluttering in the breeze; the crew were singing 
some New melody, assisted by a grinning black, who helped 
the song on with the wild notes of a hoarse-voiced fiddle. 

On board the Dolphin ev i ney wg. se? gpl art 


dance, and away went the crew and passengers in a fandango, composed 
of the country and a sailor’s hornpipe, to the sound of the Yankee’s 


music; some of the\ rough, weatherbeaten sailors, much to their own 


amusement, acted as ladies. 
“T say, in,” cried I, “ what is the use of having that brace of 


six fo'rard there in the Dolphin, if we don’t make use of them ? 
I-vote that fire at nine o ‘clock the sunset gun, as they do at home on 
board her Majesty’ ’s ships.” 

_ oe Mr. Masterton!” cried O’Mahoney. ‘“ What say you 
skipper ?” 

“ Faith, gentlemen, I have no objection ; we have plenty of powder on 
board, but you had better not put in a ball for fear of accidents. How- 
ever, it is bet seven yet, so you have plenty of time.” 

‘‘ Glorious residence Madeira would make,” cried Burton. 

“ It would be only a stupid place after all, sir,” observed the skipper ; 
— would soon get tired of it. Now Cuba, to my mind, is the place for 

ee always something to amuse you there; but in Madeira, ex- 
cept fishing, there is nied any other recreation. Now, in Cuba, you 
have plenty of wild cattle shooting’ in the savannahs—or you can amuse 
yourself constantly..either with the rod or gun—plenty of sharks and 
caimans, and goats in abundance. But now I think it is time for tea. 
I at steward, fetch the tea-tackling, and clear away the decks of those 
glasses.’ 

Bare 0: tea apparatus was arranged, and after it had been de- 

Bot 0’ "Mahoney went forward, and. was soon busily engaged in 

= reading the a. After an ae of an Dick succeeded, 
as it was rawi h the time, he ker in the 

=i naa 

“ r. O'Mahoney,” said the Captain, “ you did not put in an 

harder than wadding Be 2 i “ ” 

“ Qh, no!” cried Dick; wi never fear.” 
| Now, im order to understand what follows, you must know that. the 
Yankee had swung round broadside on to the Dolphin’s bows, and Dick, 
in order to avoid. hulling the barque, had six-pounders a little 
a they were brass swivels, so of course he easily succeeded in 


“ bast the tne, now,” sehatenstomenn. tar gps age eg 
forward, and seizing aug pepen. spas dl 


convent bells, and a tho os 


the poker to the touch-hole. heres 


a... “ Hurra!” cried Dick O’Mahoney ; and 
when had cleared away, there was the glorious fag of the 
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nation that whops the world all riddled with an innumerable number of 
rents, very unlike stars and stripes indeed! 
“Clear away the boat there—gig’s crew step in—pull ee we 


now heard coming from the Yankee barque, and a boat, mann 
brawny North Americans, shot towards us from her side. 

‘‘ Back water, men, starboard side; pull port side, steady,” and the sole 
on of the rasa pte a nimbly upon deck. 

&“ 1 smell id he, “that are willing” to for the 

mth you uve coused my busting.” tied gi 

O’Mahoney in a moment had his pocket-book open. 

“ Three pounds is the price of a new one, but say two,” cried the 
shrewd Yankee, upon whom this movement of Dick’s was not lost. 
“ Thank you, sir,” exclaimed he, as Dick placed the required sum in his 
hands. 

«Come, now,” said Dick, “ won’t you join us?” 

“Well, I will, for a few minutes,” said the Yankee, who was a tall— 

tall indeed—man, with a small body; and enormous le 
very y' gs. 
“Come, sir, mix yourself a tumbler of the native,” cried Captain 


by four 


“Thank you, gentlemen,” said the Yankee skipper, sitting down on 


an em : 

The Yankee laughed when he heard the whole story of Dick’s sunset 
gun, and entermg into conversation with him, we found him to be a well- 
informed, conversable fellow. In a quarter of an hour, despite our remon- 
strances, he retired to his own craft. And in a short time after, we all, 
except the Captain, retired to rest. 

In the morning a boat came alongside from the Yankee, and a black 
sailor asked for Mr. O’Mahoney, and handed him a box of cigars, with 
Captain Whipple’s compliments; and then, after receiving a donation 
from Dick, me a glass of rum from the steward, returned to the barque; 
which by this time was spreading out her canvass, and in a few minutes 
the wed” the was weighed, and the black barque stood out to sea. 

“ Faith,” cried Dick, “I am sorry he is gone before I could thank 
him for his courtesy, but who knows, Captain Ramsay, we may meet 

in. We forgot to ask him where he was bound for.” 

. Home, I suspect,” said the skipper. “ But now to breakfast.” 


Cuarrer II. 
THE CHASE. 


Apprroacnep from the sea, the prospect of Madeira is truly magni- 
fieent. The peak of Ruivo, six thousand feet high, forms the 
most prominent in the scene, aring raised on high amidst 
a chain of lesser mountains; the beautiful vineyards, with the trellised 
vine, the sugar-cane plants, apricots, and almost every tropical pro- 
duction; all unite to render this lovely island a delightful place of resi- 

“ Hallo, messmate,” cried the skipper, ‘what are thinking of; 
een: over, cert. dle wots ie Glorious 
8 ” 
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“‘ With pleasure.” 

_ “T say, skipper, when do you get fresh water on board?” 

“Sh now, sir; we sail tly—fine breeze to-day.” 

_ When I shall be married skipper,” cried O’Mahoney, “I think I shall 
spend the honeymoon at Madeira.” 

“ Bravo, Dick!” cried I. “ When will that be?” 

“Faith, shortly, if we can make our fortunes in the Sacramento.” 

“ Charlie! Charlie!” and in came bounding my large Newfoundland dog, 
which, kind reader, I crave pardon for not introducing ere this to your 
notice. ‘Come, Charlie, my man, your master has forgotten you, but, 
n’importe, here is your come on deck.” His appetite for breakfast 
overcame harlie’s reluctance to leave his master, and up stairs 
he bounded. 

“Captain Whipple is making good way there,” said Burton, pointing 
to the barque, which now some miles off was rapidly getting indistinct. 

“ Did you notice, gentlemen,” cried the skipper, “ that shere appeared 
to be a greater number of hands on board than such a vessel would require. 
Pe ceeds ce teoabin tee okipper took he rapidl 

e was brought; the skipper took a lon ance at the rapid 
Piha nd Yankeo. * There's 4 stir on deck,” said he ; “ they som to 
be hoisting something out of the hold, as well as I can discern. Hallo, 
ho! what’s this? By all that’s glorious there’s a gun—look—look, sir, 
do you see the light wreathing smoke from her bows. Another, by Jingo! 
What can it be for. Here, Mr, Masterton, will you take the glass, and tell 
me if you can see any corresponding signal.” 

I looked round the horizon, and fancied I could perceive a boat pull- 
ing towards the Yankee. I looked again, and could distinctly discern a 
large launch full of men making rapidly towards her, and close to the 
first boat a second one, larger still, followed; each appeared to have a 
small gun mounted in the bows. 

“‘ Depend on it, gentlemen,” cried the skipper, “ Captain Whipple is 
not better than he should be. Will you band. me the glass again, sir? 
Ha! they are metamorphising her into a full-rigged ship; there go the 

ards on the mizen topmast, up runs the t’galln’ mast. She’s a slaver, 
if not worse. Mr. Morton, would you have the kindness to run up a few 
steps of the rattlins with the glass, and see if you can make out any- 
thing further ?” 

“ Steering nearly due south, sir; boats hauled up on deck.” 

“As I live they are hoisting up cannon out of the hold. They seem to 
observe her, too, captain, from the Portuguese corvette. See, they are 
hoisting their topsails, and now they are weighing their anchor,” said 
Lamond. ‘ There,she swings round ; out fly the courses—not badly done 
for Portuguese, either. Now up with the spanker, shake out the forestay 
sail, and away she glides. Do you think, skipper, that the corvette is really 
going to overhaul the Yankee?” 

“Faith, it looks very much like it. But we must get our water on 
board.” 

Accordingly ten of the crew were mustered under the command of the 
second mate, and despatched on shore to relieve the other party of the 
Dolphin’s men, who were filling the casks ashore since — Ina 
short time they came off to us again with vegetables and plenty of 
water, anda native boat came alongside with the wine that Captain 
Ramsay had ordered. Meantime the corvette had sailed in the direction 
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of the Yankee, who by this time was hull down to us. The corvette was 
a long, black hulled craft, with immense taunt spars, and carrying a cloud 
‘of canvass nobly upon them. She was unquestionably a clipper, but the 
Yankee was a clipper too. 

“Now, gentlemen,” cried the skipper, “T don’t see why we should 
lose this fair breeze, so I think we'll up anchor, and not lose the fun 
which is going on. Tumble up, tumble up, all hands to make sail. 
Unclew the topsails, there, men.” 

And the active sailors were soon lying out on the yards; down came the 
snow-white canvass fluttering from the tapering omens presently the top- 

t sails were shaken loose. “All hands weigh anchor,” and soon the 

uke of the anchor touched the cat-head. “ Foresail-hoist. Handsomely 

done, men. Flying jib haul on,” and the head sail, catching the fair breeze, 

the Dolphin swung round and stood away from Madeira. The helmsman 

assumed his post, we cast lingering looks at the beautiful island which 

was fast van om from our view, while the ensign of Britannia ran up 
flaunting bravely to our peak. 

And now at last the stout old Dolphin is again fairly at sea. I looked 
round to see if I could discover any traces of the Portuguese corvette. 
She was fast spanking sotieel, under a cloud of canvass. Very 
far off we could just discern the royals of the Yankee. The breeze had 
begun to freshen by this time; the skipper was walking about the 
quarter-deck, rubbing his hands with delight at the prospect of over- 
taking the vessels ahead. 

“ Fine, fair wind, Captain,” cried Dick. ‘Do you think we have any 
chance of seeing the chase? The Dolphin flies like a witch on a broom- 
stick, sir, when it’s blowing half a gale. Let it come on heavy to wind- 
ward, and if we don’t beat the clippers ahead there, I’m a Dutchman. 
Unclew courses, men! Bravo! She walks now,” as the stout old craft, 
feeling the impetus of the additional sail, flew along the sparkling waters, 
above which, to windward, a sheet of foam was collected. 

“ Blow, ye breezes, blow,” whistled the skipper. ‘ We are holding 
our own with the corvette, anyhow.” 

** How many guns has the corvette, skipper?” asked Lamond. 

“ Nine of a side, I reckoned. And if they were manned and fought by 
Britons, it would be soon all up with the Yankee, should he be overtaken. 
Ha! there comes the wind. I guess we can carry royals to it, while the 
Portuguese won’t bear t’galln’ sails. Ah, ah! I guessed so. There 
come his royals. There, the men are furling them! And now we'll 
crack on our royals, to show him what the Dolphin can do.” 

vt a moment the men are scrambling up the rigging ;—out fly the 
royals. 

‘“‘T’ll first take a look to see if I can find out the Yankee,” said 
Burton, ascending the rattlins of the fore shrouds, with the Dolland in 
his hand. “As I live, there she goes!” cried he, “with a cloud of 
canvass up.” 

“Allow me, sir,” said Morton, taking the glass. “Ay, ay; right, 
sir—royals aloft, and studden sails fying. He don’t seem to have the 
rising wind yet, sir, I should say, for all we are gaining on him, his 
hull down entirely. Ah! there! he feels the wind now. Royals and 
studden sails are down now. Bravo! The old Dolphin will catch them 
yet, if it blows harder.” 
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: *sanarwane J vessels never can carry canvass like one with a good 
‘beam, when it’s blowing half a gale; they roll almost the masts out 
of themselves,” said the ski “ Now 1’ll wager five pounds the cor- 
vette is tossing like an egg-shell, while the Dolphin’s like a seventy-four.” 

site bee tails wie. We are gaining a little 
on the corvette. Ps ger pang the chase, though; the 
captain's no seaman if he does. I ean see Yankee’s courses now!” 
cried Morton. 

“ Bravo, then! we are gaining on him. Do you thiuk we are coming 
nearer the P. “ 

“We are k much the same, sir—not losing, anyhow.” 

Three hours away, and by dinner-time it was blowing a 
furious gale. The Dolphin, under a close reefed fore topsail and storm 
jib, was reeling along. Madeira was no longer to be seen. About three 
miles ahead of us was the corvette, under a square foresail; and the 
Yankee, only distant two miles more from her, was tossing about under 
her cooa me and staysail. Of the three ships,,the Dolphin was 
weathering the storm out the best. On we were fast scudding, gradually 
0 ing the corvette, which, with topmasts on deck, was i 
heavily. The elements seemed to contend in fearful strife; the blazing 
meteors danced along the white crests of the foaming waves. Loud 
roared the thunder aloft, and the wind moaned fearfully through the 
shrouds of the groaning masts. All was hazy and gloomy to windward, 


and a sheet of foam marked our course through the swelling surges. 


Every now and then a huge wave would strike our bows, scattering the 
spray to our very mast-head. The corvette was lying over, with the lee 
= under water, while the old Dolphin was nearly upright on her 

eel. The corvette had the weather-gage of the Yankee, and we also 
were a little to windward of the Portuguese. 

* Come, émen,” cried the skipper, “dinner is waiting for us. 
Call us,” said Captain Ramsay, to the two weather-beaten seamen at the 
helm, “if anything takes place.” : 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

And down we go into the saloon, in which everything is secured 
firmly to the floor. 

“A little soup, Mr. Lamond,” said the skipper, after the heartfelt 
thanksgiving was uttered. 

Thank you. Hillo! there’s a lurch,” as the plate came reeling into 
Dick O’Mahoney’s lap, and the dish of beef executed a minuet on the table. 

“’Faith! the iz feels it now, anyhow,” said Burton. “How 
dark it is! Good Madeira that?” 

Excellent,” cried O’Mahoney, smacking his lips. “ A slice of that 
beef, Masterton.” 

“ Thin or thick?” said I. 

“Thick, to be sure. Lamond, help us to a little of that vegetable 

uction—cabbage, is it not? 
- “ Madeira cabbage, I believe,” said Lamond. 

’ ot gentlemen,” said Burton, “here’s a safe voyage to the gold 

ons ” 

*¢ And lots of dust!” laughed Lamond. 

“* My toast,” said I, “is the health of the ladies, and wishing some of 
them were here at present!” 
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“ Hip! hip! hurrah!” cried Dick. ‘“ There’s the polka for exe- 
cuted by the plates. A little more beef, Lamond?” A 

“ Thank you—another slice. So, steady ; thatwill do. Does any one 
know the name of the corvette?” 


‘‘ The Portuense, I believe,” said Morton. . 
‘She is a good sailer, anyhow,” said the first, mate, from the foot of 
the table. 


*¢ Too much under water for my taste,” said I. 

‘“‘ Yes, she’s rather crank ; and, indeed, the Yankee's a trifle so too. 
‘Hark! There’s a gun.” 

And sure enough the faint report of a cannon was heard. 

“ All -hands on deck !”’ sang out O'Mahoney, dashing up the compa- 
nion ladder, and followed by the whole of us, pell-mell, as well as the 


lurching of the ship would permit. 


Cuaprer III. 
These are our realms, no limit to their sway, 
Our flag the sceptre, all who meet obey! 
Byron. 

THE scene that presented itself to our view, upon coming on deck, 
was truly picturesque. The Portuense was half a mile ahead on our 
lee bow, and the Yankee about the same distance ahead of the corvette, 
which still had the weather-gage of the American. The latter had taken 
in his headsail, apprehensive of carrying away a spar, which of course 
would have given the corvette a decided superiority over him in point 
of sailing, and, as well as we could discern with the glass, his decks were 
crowded with men, evidently preparing for action. The storm grew more 
violent every moment, flashes of lightning lit up the whole horizon, and 
loud peals of heaven’s artillery mingled fearfully with the moaning of the 
wind and the surging of the immense rolling white-crested waves. 
Evening was fast coming on; the corvette had her men at quarters ready 
for a game at long-bowls, and it was now the contest which should first 
knock away some of the other’s spars, to prevent either the pursued from 
getting away, or the pursuer from continuing his chase. 

“ Ha!” cried the skipper, “ well done”—as a shot from the corvette 
bounded along, skimming over the waters; “well done, Senhor Portugee.” 

“It has missed the Yankee,” said Lamond. ‘‘ Here comes his answer 
back,” he cried, as a cloud of smoke wreathed curling from the Ameri- 
can’s side, and crash went the ball, hulling the corvette neatly. ‘ Bravo, 
bravissimo! Captain Whipple. Now for the Portuense.” 

The latter craft seemed to be in a terrible commotion, if we might 
judge from the way the crew were rushing about on deck. Suddenly 
the Portuense luffed up right into the wind’s eye, and discharged her 
whole lee broadside into the Yankee. Down came the latter’s maintop- 
sail yard, and still the ship flew along under bare poles, the taunt masts 
quivering in the fury of the storm. Up ran the men through the rigging, 
and in ten minutes the foretopsail was fluttering out, and she dancing on 
as merrily as ever. But now it was the Yankee’s turn, and luffing himself 
round, he fired. Down came the iron shower, tearing through the 
corvette’s rigging and deck, and apparently doing mischief among some 
of the Portuguese sailors. 
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Night was naw fast coming on, and although several more shots were 

between the two vessels, we could not judge of their effect. 

“I think, sir, we’il have to haul down our storm-jib, it is too much 
for her,” 

“+ Yes, indeed, you are right, Mr. Benton, we'll take it in.” 

And accordingly the storm-jib was hove in, and the main-squaresail 
hoisted, the foret’sail furled, topmasts struck, and everything made snug 
for a bad night; all things firmly lashed upon deck, hatches on, and 
away the old Dolphin bounded, despising the storm and surging sea, 
which washed over her deck every now and then as if not knowing what 
to be after. We hoisted a lantern at our foretopmast cap, and we could 
just discern the lights of the corvette a little ahead on our lee bow. As 
for the Yankee, he preferred not enlightening the corvette on the subject, 
and very prudently resolved to make the best of his way right off from 
such dangerous company, for when morning broke he was nowhere to be 
seen ; he most probably hauled his wind and stood away for the African 
coast, leaving his pursuer to chafe himself in vain. 

The violence of the gale had subsided during the night, and at day- 
break the J’ortwense was parallel to us, about a quarter of a mile off. 
Presently she lowered a boat, and the small craft, after shipping a sea or 
two, came alongside, and the senhor teniente, or lieutenant, came on . 
deck. Now it so happened that he knew no English, and we were all 
profoundly cmt of | Portuguese. However, I knew Spanish a little, 
and so I tried him with it, and fortunately with effect. 

He then asked us if we had seen the Yankee during the night? 

‘“‘ No; seiior teniente,” replied I. ‘“ No tenemos visto el senor Ameri- 
cano, pero tenemos visto el esfuezzo de los senores Portuguese !—No, 
sir, we have not seen the Yankee, but we have seen the bravery of the 
Portuguese gentlemen.” 

The lieutenant bowed. 

“‘ If we might ask you, senor teniente,” said I, “ would you inform us 
what el seiior Americano is ?” 

*¢ He is ladron, a robber, a slaver, but, what is worse than all, yesterda 
morning his mate abused and kicked—kicked, senores, a magistrate of the 
town, before whom he was brought, drunk, by the civic powers ;. and 
more than that, when the officers went on board in an hour after to 

prehend his mate, he absolutely—carramba!—kicked them; into their 
boat! And then to fire on our ship: San Antonio, if I caught him, I’d 
hang him!” And with an “adios sefores, sefiores felices hermaiias 
tengan vuestres Mercedes,” the lieutenant left the Dolphin, twirling 
his red moustache with rage. 

When he reached his ship, she hoisted her topsails and stood away 
again toward the eastward. We all roared with laughter at the idea of the 
mate kicking the alcade, and then at Captain Whipple’s unceremonious 
dismissal of the officers. 

“ I don’t yet know what he had the cannon in his boat’s bows for,” 
said the skipper, “ but one thing is certain, whether slaver or not, he’s 
a right jolly fellow. And now, Mr. Benton, we'll make more sail, 
and, if you please, gentlemen, to breakfast. We'll be soon at Rio 
if this breeze continues, gentlemen, so I hope that will sharpen your 
appetites!” 
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Cuapter IV. 


RIO DE JANEIRO. 


TIME passes away rapidly even at sea, especially when > a: have amus- 
ing company, a good captain, and obliging officers. You have'always 
some amusement, that is, if you are not sea-sick. At one time there is 
catching a shark, at another there is harpooning a dolphin from the 
dolphin striker; again there are lots of flying fish; again the sailors’ 
amusement of crossing the line. The beautiful phosphorescence in tropical 
latitudes of the deep at night time, affords wonder and amusement ; and 
whether a man is scudding under a close vessel foresail before the trade 
wind, or boxing about with not a breath of wind to float the ensign, a 
contented and cheerful disposition will always find amusement. The 
chance meeting of different craft, the friendly Englishman who shows 
out his latitude and longitude on a chalked board, or the surly Yankee 
eotton ship, who passes by without either hailing you, or giving a greet- 
ing to your inquiries of ‘‘ where from? where to?” fearing lest you might 
forestal him in the markets. All these afford variety. And then more- 
over, if you apply your attention to improving yourself, or in gaining 
useful knowledge in nautical matters, in learning to heave the lead, the 
best way to take in a topsail or in boxing the compass, you can make 
yourself a tolerable sea landsman within the limits of a voyage to the 
West Indies or to South America. It is indeed when we are in a stout 
sea-boat in a storm that we can truly understand our own nothingness, 
and His gigantic power. We never hear of an infidel who has taken many 
long sea voyages. 

But we are now bowling along some weeks older than when the 
Portuense left us, and the skipper declares that in a day he expects 
to make Rio. Nor is he wrong in his hopes; in less than twelve hours, 
at twelve o'clock in the morning, the Dolphin fires a gun as a signal for 
@ native pilot to come off to us, and awaits, with topsails flattened 
against the masts, the arrival of a little craft with triangular sails, in 
which four or five men were seated. The pilot caught a rope and hauled 
himself on board very dexterously; he was a little swarthy, thick-set 
man, a half breed, I believe, but as proud of his office as if he was the 
alcade himself. 

“ Well, Senhor Capitan,” said he in a mélange of Portuguese, English, 
Spanish, and French compounded, I suppose for the use of the various 
nations whose ships come to the harbour, “ve vill mantenant put el timon 
labord—ah, vera vell done now; bien marineros, bien.” 

We stood in the entrance to the noble harbour of Rio, between the 
‘Pao de Acuchar, and the towering battlements of Santa Cruz, taking 
advantage of the terral which blows in here from about ten or eleven in 
the morning. The heavy batteries of Sta. Cruz defend the mouth 
of the bay; opposite rises the dun-brown precipitous sides of the Pao 
de Acuchar. The prospect was truly beautiful: the lofty ranges of the 
Organ Mountains, the hills surrounding Rio, the yast expanse of this 
noble bay nearly ninety-seven miles in compass from Pao to Sta. Cruz,— 
the floating drapery of the various ensigns, the spires of the churches, 
the solid architecture of the Palacio, the glaring white of the other build- 
ings. Ata distance Rio appears truly beautiful; but, alas! "tis distance 
lends enchantment to the view. The capital of Madeira is dirty, but what 
is it to Rio de Janeiro! Slave trade and dirt have done their work, 
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In the name of common sense, why not abolish this detestable traffic in 
Brazil? The Havannah will have to follow its example. Our shi 

our men, our money, all going, and it is an incontestable fact that 
slavery is on the increase. When I landed in Rio, however, I am happy 
to state that public opinion was decidedly averse to the importation of 
fresh slaves, Sehough are treated humanely by the Brazilians, and 
in two years I fervently that the accursed system will have ceased 

ever. 

In we stood, the beautiful city rising before us, and ships of every 
nation under the sun lying at anchor, Yankees, whalers, ships of war, 
Portuguese, Greeks, Spaniards ; the various colours flying, boats dashin 
along the still waters of the bay on whose bosom numberless isl 
repose clothed with rich verdure; frigates with the green and yellow 
standard of Brazil flying from the gaff ; latteen-sailed craft skimming along 
the waters; the tricolor of Gaul from the mast-head of yon graceful 
steamer ne at her moorings, with her white hammocks triced along her 
sides, and a waving pennant floating in the light breeze which was bearin 
the in to her moorings ; the huge Organ Mountains which surro 
the eave city, their lofty summits wreathed in a light blue cloud ; the 
city looking so bustling me so beautiful, the chateaux of the gentry sur- 
rounding it on all sides—altogether a most enchanting prospect. 

Let go the anchor! Now she swings around, sails are furled 
the boats are lowered, and the captain and his cabin-passengers are pulled 
towards the Plaza del Palacio, where are numbers of boats comin 
in and returning. Starboard there! or you're foul of that Fren 
man-of-war boat. All right now. And we landed on the Plaza; and, 
bidding the sailors go back for the rest of the passengers, the skipper 

ed to the Aduana, and we took a survey of the city. 

Rio Janeiro is truly a magnificent place. Noble churches, a substan- 
tial plain-built palace, fine houses, winding streets, inhabitants of ev 
nation, meet you here. There are a great number of handsomely-built 
convents about the city. But what struck me with astonishment was 
the great want of accommodation for vessels. With the exception of the 
Plaza del Palacio, which is only a quay for boats, I did not see anything 
deserving the name of a quay. Vessels have to discharge their cargo 
in the harbour into boats, which is a great disadvantage to this noble bay. 
The population appeared to me about the same as that of Dublin. I 
should say it is nearly 250,000. This is a rough guess; but I dare 
say it is about the truth. We walked in the suburbs. Here were beau- 
tiful villas, with neat verandahs, and orange and palm-trees growing in 
rich profusion around. Walking in Rio is most disagreeable to a 
stranger, in consequence of the white colour of almost all the buildings, 
which dazzles the eye to a very painful extent. Numbers of chariots, 
something like our old hackney coaches, were rumbling through the streets, 
although it was but seven in the morning. Morning and evening are, 
however, the test parts of the day. The sun is so insufferably hot 
at mid-day, few persons care to expose themselves to its beams. A 
sort of camisa of cotton-stuff, and a pair of trousers, formed the dress of 
the men. A straw hat and a species of sabot, or wooden shoes, completed 
their equipment. They were swarthy, stout-looking fellows. We met 
numbers of pack-mules attended by muleteers, coming in from the 
country. Each man had a long carbine slung round his body. These 
muleteers, I learned, came from Goyaz, a distance of nine hundred miles, 
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to purchase necessaries at Rio. Roads must surely be in a sad state 
but mules can traverse them. The Cherentes Charantes, 
and other Indian tribes, are to be met with around Goyaz. The sole 
food of the muleteer consists of bullocks’-flesh, dried in sun, and the 
flour of the manioc. Immense forests extend from Barbacena, a town 
between and Rio, for three hundred miles. Bare sandy plains 
then su destitute of vegetation, save here and there some stunted 
palm-trees. No wonder, then, that the muleteers should be well armed, 
to encounter the beasts of prey and the cannibal Indians who swarm in 
the deserts. We met with several Indians in Rio—indeed, almost every 
known nation was represented there. At last, tired of rambling 
about, we returned to the Plaza del Palacio, and, sure enough, the 
ipper was standing near the emperor's palace, in close conversation 
with an old gentleman. We walked up, and the skipper introduced us 
all to Dom Joao Baltero. The old fellow spoke excellent English, and 
insisted upon the whole five of us coming to dinner, and, the second mate 
coming up, he made the skipper keep him also. Morton went down to 
the boat, and in half an hour returned. Meantime the old dom brought 
us up to his chateau, and introduced us to his wife, daughter, a 
dozen more young ladies and gentlemen, senhoras and senhors; and, 
bidding us make ourselves at home, left the apartment with Captain 
Ramsay. 
Cuaprer V. 
DOM JOAO DE BALTERO. 


Dom JOAo DE BALTERO’s house was situated on a gently-rising hill, com- 
manding a magnificent view of the harbour, which displayed its tranquil 
waters far below in silent loveliness. It was a two-storied house, and had 
a green verandah, extending like our balconies, in front of the drawing- 
room or sala windows, in which most of the senhoras were at present 
sitting, enjoying the sea-breeze which blows into the harbour every day, 
thus mitigating the excessive heat, which would be insupportable except 
for the viento suave. Lianes and bamboos, orange and limes, eocoa-nut- 
trees and palm-trees, surrounded the‘casa in rich profusion on every side, 
and numbers of birds fluttered in the foliage. Far below we could hear 
the tinkle of the bells on board the ships of war. One would first 
announce the hour, and then the others would follow in quick succession. 
We could searcely discern the honest old Dolphin from Senhor Baitero’s 
verandah; but well in under us was a large schooner. No one appeared 
to be.on deck, except a large animal of the canine tribe. She was long, 
rakish looking, carried immense lower masts and very small topmastes, 
and had neither ensign nor pennant flying. Out to sea we could discern 
the entrance to this noble harbour. The batteries opposite it, the various 
craft ploughing the gently-rippling surface of the deep, all conspired to 

e a glorious picture. 

“ Here could I live forever !” I involuntarily exelaimed aloud. 

“And why cannot the Senhor Inglese do 20?” said a gentle voice. 

I turned round. There was I standing at the verandah like a fool, 
unconscious of those present. Maria de Baltero stood beside me. How 
can I deseribe her! She was a tall, gracefully-formed Creole, with 
beautifully expressive black eyes and very handsome features, a finely- 
formed figure, and, unlike the generality of her countrywomen, not at all 
indolent or fat. I felt myself Sopasetely in love at once, and resolved to 
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appropriate Maria to myself. Lamond, Morton, and the rest, were busily 
chatting with the fair senhoras. There were but two gentlemen 
present—young Baltero, a fine manly fellow, and some other senhor, whose 
name, I believe, was Nogado, an old gentleman, who appeared to wish to 
pass for a young man still. : 

“Ah, senhora, such happiness is not permitted to mortals in this 
sublunary sphere.” 

‘You are bound for the new El Dorado, I believe,” said Maria, 
smiling. Such a smile! Holy Saint Patrick! She displayed two such 
rows of pearly white teeth. My Irish heart was soon on fire. 

I was preparing a neatly-turned answer, when in came the old dom 
and the oki per, and of course our conversation became more general. 

“‘T wonder what is keeping nephew Henrique,” said the old senhora. 

But just as she said the words, a light skift darted from the schooner’s 
sides that I have mentioned previously, and the rower, after landing, 
ascended the cliff by a few rude steps cut in the rock, and in a minute a 
tall, handsome fellow presented himself. His dress was a handsomely- 
fitting jacket, Nevaeh 3 round the neck with gold buttons, and tastefully 
decorated in front with a sort of embroidered work. A pair of well- 
fitting calzones and tamancas, with a black silk kerchief tied in sailor 
fashion under his collar, made up a costume more like that of a Calabrian 
brigand than of a young sailor and captain of the schooner beneath the 
house, which belonged to the dom. However, he made our acquaint- 
ance frankly and generously, and in a short time I began to like 
Henrique Almeida very much. As far as I could discern, he seemed to 
like the Senhora Francisca, the elder sister of Dona Maria, the better of 
the two young Senhoras Baltero. At least she blushed, and so did he, 
at his entrance into thé sala. 

“ Dinner, senhors!” exclaimed the dom at last, and in we came to 
the dining apartment, and I sat down by Senhora Maria. I shall not 
attempt to describe the profusion which reigned on the dom’s hospitable 
board. Beef, mutton, ragouts, entrémets, baked dishes of all descrip- 

tions, fish, soups. Certes, the dom kept a good cellar and pantry. 
The dom piqued himself on being as @ la mode Anglaise as possible. 
Second course followed, and all sorts of tropical fruits—pine-apples, 
cocoa-nuts, tamarinds, &c., &c. Dinner, however, was at last concluded, 
and, after the dom had said the “‘ Gracias a Deo,” the ladies retired, and 
we were left to quaff the vintage produce at our leisure. Chocolate was 
then handed round by two negro slaves, and we rose to join the ladies in 
the sala. Chocolate, tea, and coffee were then handed round, with cake. 
Maria played the guitar, and we contrived to get up a country dance. 
The senhoras joined in it, and away we went reeling about the sala to 
some Brazilian air, very unlike “The wind that shakes the barley.” 
Henrique was then called upon for a song, and, Maria accompanying 
him with her guitar, favoured us with a song. 

At last supper was announced, after a most delightful evening ; and 
when we were about to retire Dom Joao would not even hear of it, but 
insisted on our remaining for the night at his house, to which, after a 
deal of Pressing, we consented. The skipper and Morton, however, re- 
turned to the ship, promising to come to breakfast in the morning. 
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HUGHES'S LAYS OF PAST DAYS.* 


Wetcome! a thousand times welcome! Mr. “ Buller, of Brasenose;” 
or—not to shroud our greeting by bestowing it on a nom de guerre— 
welcome, John Hughes, Esquire, erstwhile a graduate of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and now a worshipful magistrate of the county of Berks! Good 
service has been done to the community of letters by the labour of love, 
which has caused the gathering together, into this compact form, the 
choicest effusions of one of the most scholarlike and versatile pens whom 
this generation has witnessed; who, in his earlier day, was lauded alike 
by Scott and Southey, and took his place in the same rank with Hook 
and Barham. 

In a witty preface to the collection which bears the title of “ Lays of 
Past Days,” Mr. Hughes gives a two-fold reason for, what he calls, his 
“own palpable act and deed;” to wit, the publication of this graceful, 
tender, spirit-stirring, tears-and-laughter moving volume; for such, in- 
deed, we-have found it, and are unable to decide, now that it is closed, 
whether in depth of pathos or in breadth of humour, it has most prevailed 
with us. He might, with reason, have rested his voluntary defence on the 
recorded opinion of those who knew the worth of what he has written, and 
were of sufficient authority to record an undisputed verdict; but, he has 
preferred to assign certain quaint motives of which, as he seems to wish 
it, he shall have the benefit. 

These are, a desire to follow in the track of the literary people whom 
he likes, whose habits, he says, are catching; and a secret wish of heart 
to leave his proles “a proof of intelligence sufficient to rescue him”—in 
allusion to his portrait, for which he desiderates “‘ a down-stairs berth,” — 
“from the Botany Bay of the servants’ attics, without wholly relying on 
the aid of the late talented and estimable R. A., Mr. Phillips.” 

For the first of these reasons: let Mr. Hughes enter for the race by all 
means—he is sure of the goal. For the second: let him entertain no such 
limited view as his words would imply. The family for whose advantage 
he has sat is “The Public.” The “attic” to which they consign him 
will be their heads; the “ down-stairs berth” their hearts. Mr. Hughes 
might have known this “without our prompting,” but genius like his 
is ever diffident, and he must not quarrel with us for being more just 
interpreters of his worth than his own modesty would permit himself to 


be. Not that 
the love of fame, 


The spur which the clear spirit doth raise, 


is wanting in his bosom. On the contrary, he further says he should 
hardly like to be thus designated: — 

He lived in Berkshire, and studied at Oriel, 

And of him we have really no other memorial. 
And earnestly again do we commend the act which has placed such 
“ memorials” as the “ Lays of Past Days” before us. 

Let us now show the readers of the New Monthly something of the 
quality of the verse which Mr. Hughes has hitherto been scattering about, 
in various periodicals, for the last quarter of a century. We shall not, 
however, take them in the order of date, but follow their author's own 
arrangement. 


* Lays of Past Days. By the Author of “Provence and the Rhone.” Long- 
man and Co. 
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Our attention is first attracted by a poem called “The Minstrel 
of Provence; or, the Fountain.” It justifies both titles, for the min- 
strelsy is of the true Provengal stamp, worthy of “the golden violet,” 
were such the poet’s reward now-a-days; and not Horace himself has 
sung of waters more ing or more grateful to the wayworn traveller 
than those which trickled beneath the white rocks of St. Remi, in the 
valley of the Durance, beside which the young Trouvére reposed on his 
way to the castle of the Count de Montfort. His way do we say? 
There lies the interest of the story. The wandering minstrel is, 
in sooth, Constance, the only daughter of the brave knight Raoul de 
Taillefer, a prisoner in the stronghold of De Montfort, and to share his 
captivity is the filial motive which has directed her steps southward. In- 
troduced to the castle by the count’s falconer, whom she encounters by 
the wayside fountain, the ~ og Constance is hospitably greeted by 
Florestan de Montfort, and, after sharing in the banquet, is called upon 
to give some specimen of the Trouvére’s art. She at once breaks forth 
into a noble lay, commemorative of the deeds at the battle of Hastings 


of the gallant knight 
gal Taillefer, ki mult bien cantoit, 


as Robert Wace has recorded in the “Roman de Rou.” Her song is 
of a high order, the versification bold and free, the sentiments such as 
lead men to emulate heroic deeds, and die in their accomplishment. It 
breathes that trumpet-tone which the gallant Philip Sidney recognised 
in the famous old ballad that was his delight. High praise is bestowed 
on the young Trouvére, who, when offered the count’s friendship, asks as 
her sole reward to share the bondage of the imprisoned Taillefer, a boon 
readily ted, for De Montfort is a generous foe. The recognition of 
his agli by the captive knight is instantaneous; nor less quickly has 
7 the arrow of love to the heart of Count Florestan. The end is plain; 
Taillefer is ransomed, and De Montfort becomes the willing prisoner of 
Constance, who, in grateful recollection of the lonely fountain, raises a 
votive cross beside it to awaken the piety of other pilgrims like herself, as 
they pause there to rest. 

he story is simple enough, and its simplicity is one of its charms; 
but it is no lesscommended to the reader by the beauty of the verse, and 
the truth with which the spirit of the martial age to which it belongs is 
transposed into every stanza. 

“ Sir Hugh, the Forester,” is a poem somewhat akin to the preceding; 
the subject, an episode in the eventful life of the Empress Maude, when 
battling for her night with Stephen of Blois, at the time when he was lay- 
ing siege to Oxford, where she was shut up. The manner of the queen’s 
escape 1s the chief incident, but a love-story mingles its under-current 
with the main stream, and whether the theme be of knightly em- 
prise or the development of the heart’s deepest feelings, Mr. Hughes is 
alike skilful to interpret it. As however, we are, like Iago—nothing 
if not critical,” let us remind Mr. Hughes that he is wrong to identify 
the Walloons with the Germans. The former spoke the Romane, the 
latter the Tudesque language ; and though the countries bordered each 
other, their inhabitants were people as distinct as the English and 
Welsh of the middle ages. No such indigenous name as “ Schwarzbach” 
could have been found in the whole Walloon country, where also the title 
of “ Ritter” was unknown. Let him turn to the rhyming chronicle of 
Philippe Mousques and see. 
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The next poem, ‘The Poacher,” makes a long leap from knights in 
steel harness to gamekeepers in russet-brown. "it is @ very sweet and 
affecting story of every-day life, with a melancholy catastrophe. 

“ Sir Ermengard” is but a fragment, which we could have wished to read 
in a complete form; and here concludes the serious division of the 
“ Lays of Past Days.” The remainder of the volume, all save “ The 
Envoy” and a feeling tribute to the memory of the late Rev. R. H. Bar- 
ham, is "devoted to humourous subjects, and to a series of gratulatory 
verses, in which the skill of the poet is happily combined with masta 
of tongues — to have — the dispersion of the nations at 
the building of the Tower of Babel. 

“Lion: a true tale of the Lakes,” is the first of Mr. Hughes’s merry 
tales, and it well deserves to stand first; for he who ean read it without 
pausing at every page to roar with the laughter which it excites, is no 
good fellow or honest ie ig Our life for it, he is one whose face is 
‘as wrinkled as a wet napkin, ill laid up.” 

We have no intention of spoiling the reader’s pleasure by telling the 
story of the hero’s adventures in dry prose, further than to say that 
“Lion” is a fine Newfoundland dog, newly purchased by Percy Bell, 
who, on his way to a rendezvous with some ladies of his acquaintance 
(one of them his affianced) beside the Lake of Grasmere, is tempted— 
being an hour or two before his time—to bathe in its transparent waters; 
that the dog, who instinctively assumes the guardianship of his new 
master’s clothes and other property, fails to recognise him when he re- 
turns from the bath in his unsophisticated state, and sturdily refuses to 
let him approach his own garments; that in the interim “ the Brookses” 
—Mrs. Brooks and her fair daughter Emma—approach; and that he is 
forced to conceal himself in this wise: — 


In a dry ditch, beneath a heap 

Of wither’d leaves strewn thick around, 
He nestles close, but not to sleep, 

Bending his ear to catch the sound: 
Just like the children of the wood, 

Who lay, poor things, all cold and sobbing, 
Save that more calmly he withstood 

His fate—and was his own Cock Robin. 


This image is ect; the idea of a stri individual being his own 
Cock Robin! > en good as an Menor pam Tom Hood’s. How 
Perey Bell got out of the dilemma in which he was placed, and how he 
Heahe ly husband of the disconsolate Emma, we leave to Mr. 

es. to tell. 

Had we room for it here, we would willingly transcribe the Greek 
chant of the poet Catnachus, who, in elegiac verse of Theophrastic excel- 
lence, has told us how— 

Avytdcos = wvs ModwBpovridos nparo. 

Neither can we nddince dio peond we would willingly have given of the 
power and versatility of the writer who, when the first number of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s magazine appeared, addressed him in Castilian, Freneh, 
Italian, Greek, Latin, and German verse, all of unimpeachable excellence. 

He who has faith in Oneiromancy will read with interest the thrilling 

of “The Squire’s Dream,” and he who has not read “ The Tragic 
Lay of the One-Horse Chay,” has a mirthful resource in store against the 
ghastliest visions that ever haunted the pillow of the sleeper. bane 
and antidote are both before him. 
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It is too late in the day now to question the accuracy of the state- 
ment contained in the author’s note to this celebrated ballad, which has 
acquired an Agi (v. v. St. Giles’s) reputation. But in spite of the 
assertion of Mr. H ’s authority—“ a most respectable clergyman, 
and fellow of Magdalen Colle xford”—that the event recorded in 
“The One-horse a took place at Brighton, we have good reason for 


believing that the real scene of the story lay considerably to the eastward 
of that fashionable watering-place—in point of fact, at Ramsgate. The 
poem shows, by internal evidence, that it was written “‘ when George 
the Fourth was king,” for he it was, and not his respected sire, who is 
alluded to in the eleventh verse :— 
“ As I hope,” said she, “ to thrive, ’tis flaying folks alive, 
The king and them extortioners is leagu’d, I say; 
’Tis encouraging of such for to go and give so much, 
So we'll set them at defiance in our one-horse chay.” 

Now we have a distinct recollection of having ourselves heard the 
anecdote several years before the accession of George the Fourth to the 
throne ; and he who related it to us dated the tragical occurrence as far 
back as the opening of the present century, at which period Brighton 
was only a small fishing town, and Ramsgate was in the zenith of its 
fashion, with a goodly array of courtly visitors, who thronged to its 
“yellow sands,” and possessing a real master of the ceremonies into the 

in. We will not, however, insist even upon Ramsgate, knowing 
how fallible are all endeavours to fix the time and place of a good story. 
It may have been imported by the Crusaders, or, tracing it to a far 
remoter antiquity, betray its origin in the story of Acton and Diana. 
All that we contend for is, that the “respectable clergyman” is not 
absolutely to be relied upon. But be this as it may, we can only say that 
Pindar, who sang horse-races, never wrote anything half so good as the 
chariot-race of Mr. and Mrs. Bull in their one-horse chay. 

**The Lay of the Frozen Huntsman,” which brings us down to the 
winter which so very reluctantly left us, contains some shrewd philosophy for 
domestic use in the choice of a guest in frosty weather, conveyed through 
the medium of very pungent verse. St. Soalten was too notable a 
saint, and his adventures with “a certain old sprite” too comic, not to 
elicit something to his honour from a pen so facile as that of Mr. Hughes; 
and, insottaaly, we have a capital ballad in his honour, which was sung 
—need we say “ with great applause”—at an entertainment given by the 
Goldsmiths’ Dicieens, of which St. Dunstan is the patron, at the open- 
ing of their new hall, when the Duke of Wellington, Lord Camden, and 
Sir Robert Peel were the principal guests. 

We earnestly hope that the “ Laura” whom, Petrarch-like, Mr. Hughes 
has sung in “ The Invisible Ladye”—whose motion he compares to float- 
ing thistle-down, and whose diaphanous form the sun shone through— 
took the poet’s advice, and kept herself “obvious to sight and touch.” 
She could never receive wiser counsel, though couched in mirthful 


Mr. Hughes closes his miscellany of verse with what he is pleased to 
call “'Trite Truths for the Million.” They contain, in a small compass, 
a world of the truest and best philosophy. 

We greatly mistake, and shall be greatly disappointed, if the present 
volume prove the only one for which the world has its thanks to return 
to the wise and witty scholar of Oriel. eX es 
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“L’'HOMME PROPOSE ;” 
OR, A LOVE-PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A JUNIOR TREASURY CLERK. 


By Duprey CosTELLo. 


L 
WHAT TOOK PLACE ON THE TIGER’S BACK. 


“Wuat a delightful thing is the society of ‘lovely woman’!” ex- 
claimed Augustus Headlong, one morning, as he was giving the last 
sweep of the razor over his palm, preparatory to the operation during 
which men think more deeply than at any other time. ‘What a 
de—lightful thing! especially after a bottle of champagne!” 

“I never,” continued Augustus, after a pause ;—“ no, I don’t think I 
ever was in greater force than last night at the Beddingtons. Matilda 
Beddington is a fine creature—very! I came it strong,—yes,— 
de—cidedly.” 

Having arrived at this satisfactory conclusion, Augustus Headlon 
allowed the razor to perform its duty uninterruptedly to the close, an 
then, with a pleased expression of countenance, completed his toilette and 
sat down to breakfast. 

While he is pouring out his tea, we will venture upon a slight sketch 
. of his personal appearance, and add to it a brief account of his position in 
society. 

dddseese, as the term is generally accepted, he certainly was not, for 
he had a turn-up nose, a mouth somewhat of the widest, a cast in one eye, 
hair of a suspicious hue, and whiskers about whose colour there could be no 
doubt, though those who spoke well of him behind his back were amiable 
enough to call it merely sandy. These trifles, however, being kept out 
of view, he was not considered an ill-looking fellow, except by the members 
of his club, the people who passed him in the street, and the generality of 
his male acquaintance. The exceptions were no doubt numerous, but 
their effect was more than counterbalanced, in his estimation, by the 
fevourable opinion of the fair sex, with whom Augustus was rather 
popular, owing to an agreeable, insinuating way he had with him, 
which chiefly showed itself after dinner. If there were a spice of vanity 
in his composition he may be pardoned its existence, for it only betrayed 
itself when any allusion was made in conversation to “legs.” On 
such occasions Augustus (whose nether limbs curved slightly outwards) 
would direct attention to his own, by stretching them out, if he were in a 
sitting posture, or by gently tapping his boots with his cane, if standing 
upright. The most self-denying practise little arts like these; there are 
even severe philosophers with fine teeth who are not above them. For the 
rest, he was of a good-humoured, frank, and confiding disposition, which, 
indeed, he occasionally pushed a little too far, having an irresistible ten- 
dency, in certain situations, to be more confiding than was altogether 
prudent or safe. 

The truth is, he was always proposing. He rarely went to a ball— 
and supper—without offering to become the partner for life of his last 
partner in the dance; seldom dined out without encouraging matri- 
monial visions as the claret went round ; and never formed one at a pic- 
nic without volunteering “the Pledge” in the first umbrageous retreat 
that invited opportunity. 
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He had, of course, been accepted a great many times, but only by the 
objects of his sudden passion; for it invariably happened, that when the 
img announcement was made to papa or mamma, a stern negative 

on their parts put an end to the affair, and Augustus Headlong was forth- 
with banished from the house. The reason for this continuous parental 
cruelty arose from the well-ascertained fact that he was only a junior 
clerk in the T , with no prospect of ever becoming prime minister, 
a category in which he by no means stood alone. It is true that he was 
known to have an aunt somewhere in the country whe was reported to be 
retty well off, but it was equally well known that A s was no 
cote of hers, and that he was the youngest of nephews. 
Besides, in the romantic flights in which he was fond of mdulging, he 
always pictured the delight of “ aying from the world” to “love and a 

. i 


cottage,” which of wo minded nts interpret to mean 
a second i ts teed in an inaccessible a or, at the best, a 
four-roomed house in St. John’s Wood, with a rain-water butt and an 
oblong strip of garden behind it. 

Strange to say, these ever-recurring obstacles in the way of his hopes 
had not saddened Augustus Headlong. We all know that “the path of 
true love” is strewn with the roughest and sharpest flints, instead of— 
what it ought to be—the smoothest and most delicate sea-shell gravel ; 
but, often as he had trodden that path, the feet of Augustus were not 
lacerated. ‘This immunity was, probably, the result of his brief sojourn 
in love's “‘ pleasaunce,” or, it. might be, that he had become, in a manner, 
case-hardened. 

There are men who, when they lapse into a maudlin condition, exhibit 
 @ painful sense of the pangsjof unrequited love, and spoil their whisky- 
punch by squeezing’ sorrow into it ; “the bowl before them” is literally 
= pause f to tears.” Augustus Headlong was not one of this description; 
whisky, or wine, or whatever potation he indulged in, affected him only 
so far as to afford him a new perception of the Beautiful, and he always 
acted on his perceptions with the greatest promptitude. Occasionally, 
ar he saw, as it were, “ through a glass, darkly,” which accounted 

r the favourable reception he sometimes met with, when the beauty he 
dreamed of existed only in his own imagination; but whether he forgot 
the lady afterwards—which now and then happened—or was “ driven 
from her presence”— which was of more frequent occurrence—the end of 
the adventure was always the same, and, at the age of thirty-five, 
Augustus Headlong was still unmarried, and likely to remain so, for he 
was still a junior clerk in the Treasury. 

After this explanation, it is scarcely necessary to observe that Matilda 
Beddington, of whom Augustus soliloquised just now, while in the act of 
shaving, was the most recent mistress of his affections, and that he had 
proposed to her the evening before. But, though he was perfectly aware 
of the fact, it made no difference in the state of his appetite. He had 
become a kind of fatalist ; he felt that he was not the master of his own 
actions, and that to propose to a young lady after dining with her father 
was as inevitable an act as wishing her good night. He remembered it, 
however, for the proposal had been made under circumstances which 
many people would consider not only extraordinary, but impossible, pro- 
vided no explanation were offered. ‘t took place on a tiger's b back ! Ee 

The circumstances were these :— 
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Mr. Beddington, who had four exceedingly handsome daughters, was 
passionately fond of natural history, and his house was crammed with 
“ ” His drawing-rooms glittered with the choicest groups 
from Williams’s; the library was lined with cases of butterflies, and other 
brilliant insects ; you made your way into the hall through a forest of 
skins and antlers; and if you threaded the passages without driving your 
boots orelbows into cabinets filled with horned owls, silver pheasants, and 
searlet ibises, you might cousider yourself a very successful pilot. It was 
# pleasant house notwithstanding, for it abounded m nooks and corners, 

where these are, and four handsome da into the bargain, 
society has many charms. It is a great mistake for a marriageable family 
to live im a plain, square, regularly-shaped, mathematically-built mansion. 
Flirtation in such a case is out of the question. Where there are no bay~ 
windows daughters never go off,—and without recesses declarations are 


almost impossible. 

Mr. Belidin n’s house abounded, we have said, in these lacs d’amour. 
There was “the tent-room,” delightfully situated off “ the inner drawing- 
room,” with a nice little eseape of its own into “the small conservatory,” 
and from thence into the garden beneath the blank windows. There was 
“the second library,” where some of the oldest books and rarest prints 
were kept, of which Isabella or Matilda, or Charlotte or Emily—as 
the case might be—always took particular charge. Into this room no one 
ever ventured save under the guidance of one or other of the young la- 
dies. Ithad another recommendation; from being seldom used, the hinges 
were stiff, and the door creaked when anybody tried to open it from the 
outside. Then there were passages which did not, as im many cases, “lead 
to nothing; there was always a sortie to be discovered in some unex- 
pected angle. The house was large, and Mrs. Beddington, thinking, 
with her accustomed kindliness of feeling, that people who wander about 
much must occasionally tire themselves, had considerately caused seats 
to be placed wherever there was room for them. There were no “Glas- 
tonbury chairs,” or solitary devices of that kind, fit only for mitred 
abbots to read their breviaries in—but chaises longues that held exactly 
two, eauseuses which deserved the name, and ottomans in profusion. 

But the most glorious of all the upholsterer’s contrivances was a 
splendid stuffed tiger, whose broad and well-pressed back invited rest 
where it stood, behind one of the discreetest and most useful portiéres 
that ever shut out observation. Nobody who passed near that portidre 
would by any chance have suspected that it served any other purpose than 
that of keeping out a troublesome draught and making everything snug 
within. Indeed, it answered the latter object capitally, for nothing coult 
be snugger than the individuals who ensconced themselves on the right 
side of it. In the daytime, when its folds were partially drawn, you saw 
& passage opening upon a side-door, by which you might enter “the 
large conservatory ;” but it was not the usual mode of access, and, there- 

e, when evening came, and the portiere was closed, a very small lamp, 
which shed a very dim ray, was hung up just to prevent accident in case 
wee incautiously went that way. 

f that tiger could have related its experiences since it first became a 
settee, its revelations would have filled a goodly volume. It could have 
told every syllable of the flirtation between Miss Isabella Beddington 
and young Fitzarthur of the Lancers, which terminated so une y 
in his marriage with her dearest friend, Caroline Radford, with whom he 
F2 
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ran away, and about which she was “wretched for life,” till the same 
tiger heard the vows of Mr. Prettyman, the owner of the Zephyr yacht 
and three thousand a-year, breathed over it about a fortnight afterwards, 
when another Theseus consoled the fair Ariadne, who, not to run 
another risk, consented on the spot. It could have given the only true 
.account of the quarrel between Miss Charlotte Beddington and Count 
von Meerschaum, which all the world ascribed to his being supposed to 
be already married, when the real cause was her having discovered that 
he was making love to her younger sister Emily. It could have described 
how the saint-like Emily herself was won over to Puseyism by the 
Reverend Paschal Pyxe, for whose sake she undertook to embroider the 
altar-cloth which now delights and astonishes the select congregation of 
the beautifully-restored church of Saint Zig-zag,—en attendant his pre- 
sentation to the living, and his claiming i his ear sister's” portion. 

These things, and many more, that tiger could have borne witness to; 
and amongst its unfoldings the animal could have shown how, fired by 
champagne and encouraged by tender glances, Augustus Headlong had 
the temerity to propose to Matilda Beddington. We use the word 
“temerity” advisedly, for we may as well tell the truth, which, for the sake 
of Mr. Headlong’s consistency we have hitherto kept back, and say at 
once, fairly and openly, that it was an act of temerity on his part, as 
he had already, in the course of the evening, proposed to every one of 
her sisters. 

That this was a secret to all but himself—if indeed he really did let 
himself into it—may well be believed; for, though a young lady never 
objects to supplant another, even though the rival be her own sister, she 
seldom feels flattered. by the knowledge that her lover’s vows of unalter- 
able fidelity are uttered to more than one at a time. 

It was not, therefore, the mere fact of Mr. Headlong’s availing himself 
—as others had done before him—of the ingenious zoological contrivance 
which had so admirably answered the end for which it was stuffed, but 
the false position he had placed himself in, when two out of his four 
ventures came off in his favour. A gentleman of the usual way of think- 
ing would have fancied he had had enough of it, when, after two refusals 
by the engaged sisters—Isabella and Emily—he found Charlotte, the third, 
less obdurate; but it was not so with Augustus Headlong. He wished, 
perhaps, to balance the negatives more rend ; or, probably, to have two 
strings to his bow, in case either of the smiling girls should change her 
mind; or he might have acted on the principle that un clou chasse 
Pautre, and so have gone on proposing to t thy of the chapter. Luckily, 
however, for the peace of mind of Mr. Beddington’s family, there were no 
more daughters Nef, and Matilda Beddington remained, therefore, the 
last fiancée. 

Had Augustus limited himself to his ordinary allowance of one young 
lady per evening, he would not have made use of the word “strong,” in 
reviewing the manner in which he “came it” the night before. He 
would have prepared himself for the usual consequences by anticipating 
the customary paternal epistle, conveying, in terms of the politest regret, 
the intimation that “ other views, long cherished, combined with the in- 
compatability of present circumstances, must prevent an honour which, 
under other and far different circumstances, might have led to a connexion 
which,” &c. &c., and ending, after an allusion to “a beloved daughter's 
peace of mind,” by ‘a candid appeal to his honour as a gentleman to ab- 
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stain from renewing his visits until time had healed wounds which a too 
ready susceptibility had occasioned.” 

But however much he might have suffered himself to be carried away 
by a vinous impulse on the night in question, memory, which always per- 
tinaciously comes back “‘ fresh and fresh” every morning, reminded him 
that, having departed from the usual rule, he might possibly receive a 
communication of a somewhat different description fics that which 

enerally followed his avowals. Few men could stand a rebuff better than 
/ eaacosl but in this instance the reply with which he was threatened 
was a double-barrelled one. Philosopher as he generally was in these 
matters, he became rather anxious on this occasion, and though he scarcely 
thought he should find it, he rose from his chair before he had quite 
finished his last muffin to open his writing-case,and search for a precedent. 

Some men are in the habit of keeping love-letters, locks of hair, 
withered rose leaves, and other mementoes of the tender passion in the 
sacred recesses of their desks, which, now and then, when they are des- 
auvrés, tired of smoking or at a loss for excitement, they take out and 
wonder at. In like manner Augustus Headlong had his collection, but 
it was a collection of “ rejected addresses.” In his carefully tape-tied 
bundles there were no passionate outpourings, no mad superlatives of 
affection, no unheard-of immolations, no gloomy renunciations of all hap- 
piness here and hereafter; but in their stead strings of phrases coldly 
worded, abrupt, supercilious, or ultra-polite ; none of them encouraging; 
such phrases as fathers alone can write. 

The inspection of these missives resulted as he had anticipated. He 
gathered from them the fact, of which he had previously formed a toler- 
able notion, that he had at last got himself into a fix. How to get out 
of it began to puzzle him extremely, but as junior clerks of the Treasury 
cannot afford, in these days of retrenchment, when even ministers are 
hacking away at their own salaries, to pass their mornings in meditating 
on their private affairs, he put on his hat, and leaving word that if 
any letters arrived during his absence they were to be sent down to his 
office, made the best of his way to Whitehall. 


II. 
WHAT PASSED AT MR. BEDDINGTON’S BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


Ir the philosophic temperament of Augustus Headlong was disturbed 

the recollection of the past, it is not to be wondered at that the more 
excitable feelings which dwell in female bosoms should be roused by the 
step he had taken. 

A proposal, no matter from what quarter it comes, is never a subject 
of indifference to a lady. The proposer may—as in the present instance 
—be neither handsome nor rich, but he has, at all events, said that which 
woman always loves to hear; he has shown that she is the object of his 
preference, that in his eyes she has a value which no other possesses, and 
that, whether he be worthy of her or not, he has learnt to estimate her 
worth. The course he has adopted may be “ presumptuous,” “ unheard of,” 
“rash,” “ ridiculous,” “ in the highest degree absurd,” or “ excessively in- 
solent,” but nevertheless it is flattering, and whatever show of anger or sur- 
prise the lady may put on, it seldom happens that she is at heart indignant 
or indifferent. Augustus Headlong was not, perhaps, a first-rate parti ; 
but, though bandy, he was a man; though his eye had ¢ cast in it, he could 
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turn it in the right direction, If he had not a large fortune, he might 
prove serviceable as a pis-aller. As long as he remained faithful—which 
of course would be for ever—there was always something to fall back on, 
Bo ioenns on uch experie the tiger’ back 
too m nee on 8 
not to know when a youth had really committed himself. A young lady 
may be deceived once, and, generally speaking, és taken in the first time; 
but if she recovers from the blow—which most of them do—she learns 
how to play her cards safely afterwards. 

There could be no doubt they felt secure, after what Mr. Headlong 
had said what /is intentions were; he was so fervent, so eloquent, so 
thoroughly, madly in love, it was such an overwhelming case with him, 
that only one view could be taken of the subject. 

Mr. Headlong was, to be sure, almost a perfect stranger, having made 
acta ce in Mr. Beddington’s house for the very first time on that 

day. But then their brother Charles, who was in the ‘“ Woods 
and and Foresta.” had for some time been acquainted with him, had spoken 
of him to as “a rising man,” and, on the strength of that recom- 
— . Beddington had invited him to dinner. What “a rising 
” signified none of the Miss Beddingtons exactly knew, nor could 
heother Charles, who was not distinguished for sagacit a page. 
define. He had heard Headlong say upon one occasion hee baeed 
os well he might) some day to rise in his office; and shes seen the 
rase ti in a leader of the Times, to the hon. member for Bedford 
ar he thought it was just the expression that suited his friend, and, 
therefore, freely bestowed it on him. Beyond this fact, the Miss Bed- 
dingtons knew nothitig of Mr. Headlong’s antecedents; and it was fortu- 
nate for the complexion of their dreams on the night in question that they 
did not. When they became aware that “some gentlemen” were ex- 
ted to dine that day, one of whom was a débutant and a friend of 
Sheir brother, they merely dressed themselves with more than their 
ordinary care—the « waned as well as the “ forsaken”—and, waiting 
till all the guests were assembled, entered the drawing-room en MASSE, as 
was their wont, to produce what they called “a sensation.” At dinner, 
Mr. Headlong found himself between Miss Beddington (Isabella) and 
her youngest sister Emily, Matilda and Charlotte being seated o a. 
One pair of sisters thus gratified his ears, while he feasted with ‘ke eye 
on the other. The effect wrought by this quartette of lemadivas we 
have already partially seen. Mr. Beddington’s wine was good, and 
flowed freely. After dinner, “a few friends” increased the social circle; 
there was music and singing, and an impromptu polka. Mrs. Bedding- 
ton liked young people to amuse themselves, and they always seemed to 
enjoy a thing of the kind most when there was no preparation, for which 
reason her daughters were always prepared. Mr. Prettyman had gone 
down to Cowes ‘just to bend a new mainsail on the Zephyr,” and 
make her all right for his nuptial cruise to the Mediterranean ; and the 
Rev. Paschal Pes xe was engaged at Saint Zige-zag in consteucting a rood- 
loft, with the full approbation of the Protestant bishop of his diocese. 
There was nothing, therefore, to prevent either Miss Beddington or the 
pious Emily from making themselves agreeable to the stranger, and it 
would have been a difficult point to determine which of the four sisters 
exerted herself most with that hospitable purpose in view. 
Augustus Headlong inherited from the common ancestor of mankind 
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that facility of disposition which opposes no resistance to temptation. 
He could not refuse the apple, let who would offer it. Had he met with 
less kindness, he had been more discreet; but with e new partner he 
experienced a fresh sensation ; and after every dance, the tent-room, the 
small conservatory, the second library, and, finally, the tiger’s back, being 
severally brought into play, to use a popular and expressive phrase, “ he 
took and went and did it,” leaving two out of the fair daughters of his 
host in that state of excitement which we have spoken of as the natural 
consequence of a proposal when it happens unexpectedly, and is not 
addressed to a pre-occupied heart. 

Matilda and Charlotte Beddington were in this predicament, for the 
scars of their early wounds were no longer visible, or, at the least, were 
studiously concealed from the garish eye of the world; and those who, 
like Augustus, met them for the first time, felt assured that the plumage 
of the.dove of innocence within their bosoms had never yet been ruffled 
by the slightest emotion. But Augustus found, eventually, that even 

. doves have beaks and claws, like other birds. 

The breakfast-table at the Beddingtons was a pretty object to look at, 
less for the good things that were on it—though they were numerous— 
than for the pretty things that surrounded it. The eye fell upon nothing 
but what was agreeable, for Mr. Beddington’s red nose, the only slur on 
the beauty of the family, was entirely concealed from view behind the 
Times newspaper. He ate and drank behind it, he listened from behind 
it—imperfectly, however, for he was deaf of one ear—and he talked 
behind it, uttering now and then words of wisdom, which he gave out as 
if they were his own, though all the while he was indebted for them to 
“our own correspondent.” As he always put the Zimes in his pocket 
when he rose from breakfast, the manceuvre was never detected. Not 
that there was much likelihood of it in any case, for Mrs. Beddington 
read nothing but the advertisements in the third column, and the births, 
deaths, and marriages, in the supplement ; and the young ladies, if they 
looked at the paper at all, studiously avoided everything that savoured of 
politics. Emily, perhaps, was an exception, for she admitted the interest 
she felt in the question whether “the Holy Father” intended to return 
to Rome. There had been, too, at one time, a little general excitement 
about the “dear Hungarians,” but that subsided after seeing a few of 
them in the Quadrant; so that, on the whole, Mr. Beddington had his 
Times pretty much to himself, and practically illustrated the meaning of 

appropriation clause. 

The breakfast-table, in a family of many daughters, is usually the 
arena on which the skirmishes of the previous evening are renewed—not 
by the actual combatants exactly, but by the resuscitating process. This 
pleasing custom prevailed with the Beddingtons, who made it an affair of 
conscience to pass in review, en petit comité, all that had most recently 
been said and done. There were, of course, nightly expansions, but 
matters were never thoroughly discussed till the morning réwnion. 
Something of ‘a secret” that should be forthcoming had been hinted at 
both by Matilda and Charlotte, but what was its real nature was kept in 
reserve till each had slept upon it. 

Like a glowing cactus, with its buds in various stages of development, 
sat Mrs. Beddington and her lovely daughters. The crimson hues of 

ie flower were on their cheeks, and in their dangerous eyes maultitudinous 
stings lay hidden. 
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“ Well, girls,” exclaimed mamma, as she seated herself, and began her 
ministry, ‘how did it all go off last night ?” 

“Oh, charmingly !” cried every one in a breath. 

“ Ah, I see; one of you made a coup then! I knew something had 
happened. Which is it? Is it you, Charlotte?—or you, Matilda? for 
both look equally pleased.” 

Charlotte bl and looked down; Matilda smiled, and looked up. 

“ The Gotha party,” interrupted Mr. Beddington, affecting to deliver 
an opinion, though he was, in reality, quoting a passage he had just read 
in the “ Berlin letter”—“ The Gotha party are not neutral from calcula~ 
tion; but, having no very strong feeling, they refine away all political 
preferences. That, my dear,” addressing Mrs. Beddington from the 
other side of the Times, “is precisely their position.” 

“‘ Never mind their position,” said the lady, in rather a shrewish tone. 
“ What I want to know is the position my daughters are placed in.” 

But Mr. Beddington, having made his oracular remark, was already 
deep in the next paragraph, and his wife directed her remarks to those 
who took more interest in them than her husband. 

“Preferences!” she resumed. ‘There! I’m sure there’s a preference 
somewhere. Has Captain Liptrap offered, or did anybody make any- 
thing of the new man, Mr. Risedetéong? Come, out with it, Matty; 
you're dying to tell, I see.” 

“How can you, mamma!” cried the ingenuous girl thus directly 

ed to. ‘His name isn’t Headstrong; it’s Headlong—Augustus 
Headlong, I think.” 

“You think, child,” pursued Mrs. Beddington; “you mean to say 
you know, So it was Mr. Headlong?” 

“ Yes, mamma,” replied Matilda and Charlotte together, each answer- 
ing for herself, as she supposed. 

“Um!” said Mrs..Beddington. Then speaking across the table to her 
husband, “ Didn’t you tell me, Mr. Beddington, that Mr. Headlong was 
a rising man ?” 

“A rising man?” returned her lord, catching at the last words. 
“Yes, Radowitz is the most rising man in all Germany. His speech 
at the opening of the Verwaltungsrath was the cleverest 1 ever read.” 

“A fig for his speech,” exclaimed Mrs. Beddington ; ‘ I said nothing 
about Radowitz. I want to know what you told me about Mr. Headlong, 
Charles’s friend.” 

It was no easy thing for Mr. Beddington to extricate himself suddenly 
from the imbroglio of German politics—indeed, the German politicians 
are unable to do that for themselves—but he was sufficiently recalled to 
the world about him by his helpmate’s tone, and he answered, with more 
presence of mind than might have been expected, 

** Mr. Headlong, my dear, is, I am given to understand, a rising man. 
Charles mentioned to me,” he continued, in the pompous manner of one 
absorbed in a lofty subject, and not unwilling to show off, “that he was 
in the Schatz-kammer—that is to say, the Treasury.” 

“Go and get the red-book, Emily,” said Mrs. Beddington to her 

hter. “ In the mean time, Matty, tell me all about it.” 

“I'd rather tell you myself, mamma,” said Charlotte, suddenly pluck- 
ing up courage; “‘ Matty doesn’t know.” 

“ Don’t know what, Lotta?” exclaimed Matilda, bridling rather, as the 
term is, 
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“ Why—about Aug—I mean Mr. Headlong.” 

“If I don’t know,” retorted Matilda, “ pray who should?” 

«¢ Who should?” repeated her sister; Pm sure I never said a syllable 
to you about it.” 

** Very likely,” said Matilda ; ‘I didn’t suppose you were quite so mean 
as to listen.” 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” interposed Mrs. Beddington. “ Let 
me have a plain answer. Which of you did Mr. Headlong propose to?” 

‘‘ Me, mamma!” “Me, mamma!” exclaimed Matilda and Charlotte 
with one voice. 

* What!” cried Mrs. Beddington, in astonishment, while Miss Bed- 
dington raised her eyes from a letter she was reading, which bore the 
“ Cowes” postmark, and for the first time showed symptoms of interest. 

“ It was in the tent-room,” said Charlotte, breathlessly. 

“Tt was on the tiger’s back,”’ gasped Matilda. 

‘The power of uniting on main points and sinking trifling dif- 
ferences,” improvised Mr. Beddington from the passage before him, 
“exists but imperfectly ; when it is supplied by a ministry threatening to 
resign, or by an official declaration that unless its proposals are carried it 
will give up the whole plan, then the minor party are abandoned, and a 
combination is produced ; but it is the result of an external influence, not 
of a conviction from within.” 

“T wish to God, Mr. Beddington,” screamed his helpmate, “ you would 
pay some attention to the convictions at our own brealdast-table: Here has 
this Mr. Headlong, whom you must needs ask to dinner without anybody 
knowing why or wherefore, been proposing to two of our girls at the same 
time!” 

“God bless me!’’ said Mr. Beddington, lowering the Times till his 
full-orbed spectacles were seen gleaming like two pale moons above it, 
“you don’t say so!” 

“ Yes, I do say so—and Matty says so, and Lotta says so.” 

“T’m sure he couldn’t”—“ I’m certain he didn't,” sobbed both the 
oung ladies in chorus. “ He asked me to have him just before Flinders 
rought the tray in.” ‘It was after 1 mixed him some whisky and 

water.” ‘‘ He proposed to me first.” ‘He asked me last.” Thus ran 
the duet between the enraged sisters, growing more and more spiteful to- 
wards each other as they proceeded, and thinking less of wrong than of 
rivalry. At this juncture they both burst into tears and buried their 
faces in their pocket-handkerchiefs, while Mr. Beddington sate mute with 
surprise, and his wife grew purple with rage. The elder sister, who had 
preserved her equanimity throughout, then spoke. 

“TI think he must be mad, mamma—he proposed to me, too. My re- 
— very likely excited him. It’s always the way madmen go and do 

gs.” 

The pensive Emily here made her appearance with the red-book, her 
slender finger shut in at the page she had been seeking. 

“Give me the book, child,” said her mamma, eagerly snatching it. 
“Why, what’s this? Where have you been looking? This is the 
almanack !” 

“It’s Saint Polycarp’s-day, mamma,” replied the little —— saa | 

me I'd just see how long it is before Rogations, for Paschal’s 
ete we 
“ Stuff and nonsense,” interrupted Mrs. Beddington. “ Your’re all of 
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a drive me wild. Let me look,—he must be a Lord of the 
ry at least to account for his impudence.” 

“* What's the matter ?” whispered Emily to Miss Beddington. ‘ What 
are ae and Lotta erying for?” ii a 

% Mr. Headlong proposed to us all three last night, y—that’s 
all,” replied Isabella, calmly. 

“Lor! well—I never! What a wicked man! Well, then, [’ll tell you 
what he said to me when | went to show him the picture of St. Ignatius 
im the second library. He said he could turn Jesuit for my sake, only 
that the order were forbidden to marry. I didn’t at all know what he 
meant at the time, because as I’m engaged to Paschal, I never fancied 
for a moment,—but now I’m sure of it, for I recollect he squeezed my 
hand as he spoke, and—and—the door began to creak, and Flinders put 
his head in, and we came away.” 

What might have happened if Flinders had not accidentally come to 
the rescue, Emily never said; and even if shie had intended to say more, 
her explanation was cut short by Mrs. Beddington dashing the red-book 
on the table in a passion. 

" my word and honour, Mr. Beddington,” she said, as if he were 
the offending person, “this is too bad! Why, he’s nothing but a junior 
elerk—eighth from the top. ‘John Boggles,” ‘ Peter Drowsy,’” and 
she hastily ran over some more names—“ ‘ Augustus Headlong,’—that’s 
the person ; how dare Charles ask a ‘ junior clerk’ to dine in this house ? 
How you could be so silly, Mr. Beddington, as to admit him, passes my 
comprehension !” 

That gentleman was now fully awakened to the state of affairs in his 
family, and perceived that it was incumbent upon him to say or do some- 
thing. His first idea was a protocol, his second a blockade, but as neither 
of these diplomatic expedients were applicable to the question, he folded 
, the Times, put it in his pocket, and, rising from the table, said he 
should go to his study and “turn the matter over in his own mind.” 

When he had disappeared, and the conclave became altogether femi- 
nine, a violent hubbub arose; but after the vituperative vocabulary had 
been quite exhausted, something like a purpose began to manifest itself 
in the sentiments of its members. Their first rush of indignant a 
ealmed, the two principals, Matilda and Charlotte,—after magnanimously 
and not at all vindictively offering the prize to each other—joined with the 
rest in devising a plan of revenge. Many schemes were suggested, but 
it was a long time before they entirely agreed; at last it was settled, 
instead of sending “ John Prettyman,” or “ Brother Charles,” to call the 
delinquent out—as had been urged—though Isabella could not be 
brought to listen to the idea as regarded the first, nor mamma or any of 
the other sisters with respect to the last, that a course saniianneliel by 
the unsophisticated Emily should be adopted. 

What this was the facts themselves will presently declare. 


II. 
WHAT OCCURRED AT MR. BEDDINGTON’S AFTER DINNER. 
Avaustus Heapione had been engaged for about four hours in prepar- 
ing a series of those “ Miscellaneous Returns,” the perusal of which affords 
such exquisite satisfaction to Mr. Joseph Hume, Colonel Sibthorp, and 
others; and, considering the state of his mind, had not made them much 


more unintelligible than when they were finally signed by the joint- 
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secretaries and presented to the House of Commons, when one of the 
office-messengers entered the room in which he worked and laid two 
letters before him. The handwriting of each was unknown to him, but 
conscience whispered where they came from. The superscription of the 
larger envelope was of a manly and—as it were—statesmanlike character ; 
that of the smaller had all the acute angles and sweeping finials which 
distinguish female caligraphy. The former was sealed with a cipher and 
crest—‘ C. B.”—and a mailed hand grasping a ; the latter witha 
French wafer, representing the dove returning to the ark. 

“ This is from the old governor,” said Augustus, as he wistfully eyed 
the letters; “and the other,—ah—that’s a puzzler. I wonder now—” 
He did not finish the sentence. 

There is always a short way of settling the question which everybody 
asks when they turn the letter of an unknown correspondent over and 
over, and that is—what no one ever does—by opening it at once. 
Augustus, in like manner, hesitated for some minutes to satisfy his 
curiosity. At length he summoned up resolution, and broke the seal of 
No. 1. It ran thus :— 

*“ Hyde Park Gardens, April 27th. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“ A communication has this morning been made to me which, I am free 
to confess, has in some degree surprised me, accustomed as I am to the 
rapid phases by which the progress of events in modern times is marked. 
But while [ admit my surprise, I am by no means reluctant to express 
the satisfaction I experienced at finding that you contemplate an alliance, 
‘offensive and defensive’ (these last words had been scored out, but were 
still legible), with my family. To negotiate upon paper for the hand of 
my daughter, however consonant to diplomatic usage, is not the course 
my feelings prompt me to follow. I prefer that our communications 
should be vivd voce, and, if you are not otherwise engaged, shall be 
happy to see you at dinner this evening, at a quarter to seven, when we 
can unreservedly enter into the subject. 

‘‘ ] am, dear sir, faithfully yours, 
“ CHarLes BEpDINGTON.” 


“That’s a stunner,” said Augustus, when he had got safely through the 
wordy communication; “ upon my life, I had no idea Id hit any of ’em 
so hard. Quite out of my usual line! I should like to know which he 
means me to have. This I suppose—how it smells of Patchouli—will 
explain.” 

And he carefully disengaged the figurative wafer from No.2. It was 
dated like the first, but opened with a little more feminine emphasis: 


“ My pear Sir, 
“ A cherished daughter—need I say who?—has revealed to a mother’s 
tender ear the secret of a predilection which she has struggled im vain 
to conceal after a night of sleepless anxiety. 1am no friend to rash en- 
gagements, but, believing you to be the soul of honour—for as such you were 
introduced toour roof —I obey a maternal impulse, and anticipate a shrink- 
ing girl's feelings by sanctioning the addresses which you have’ paid. 

More it is unnecessary for me to observe than that I am, 

“ With perfect trath, 
“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Caro.inE E. BEDpINGTON. 
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“P, 8,—Mr. Beddington, I hear, has expressed his wish to see you at 
dinner ¢o-day. You will find us quite en famille, so come as early as 
you a 
“ Upon my soul!” observed the junior clerk, amazedly, “ it never rains 
but it pours! What the dev—1! musn’t swear, though—what the deuce 


shall | do? Here are father and mother both in one story; both want- 


ing to have me for a son-in-law. I wish to Heaven they named the 
girl!—‘ Need I say who?’— Yes, that’s precisely what you ought to have 
said. I asked ‘em all, and be hanged if I know who said ‘ Yes.’ I think 
it was the one on the tiger’s back. That was Matilda, wasn’t it ?—But 
then there was the fair-haired one under the rick-cloth—I mean in that 
striped room—I am sure she didn’t say ‘No.’ And then the old bo 
throws in, ‘If you are not otherwise engaged.’ \’m afraid I am, “ot 4 
I don’t know who to. Upon my life I feel very like a man who has com- 
mitted bigamy. ‘How happy could I be with either!’ Quite a Mac- 
heath sensation.” 

“Tf you please, sir,” said the office-messenger, re-appearing, “the 
young man, sir, the page, who brought down them two letters, is 
a-waitin’ outside. He said he was to kerry beck an answer.” 

“Oh, waiting, is he? Just tell him to sit down for five minutes.” 
And when the man was gone: “ Awkward, this; I hardly know what to 
say. Fancy I'm in for it. Perhaps, after all, | only did pop to one. 
Never can remember anything when | top champagne with whisky ! 
I shall soon find out by the girl’s manner; so, here goes, a sentimental 
epistle—‘ heartfelt gratitude’-—‘ your daughter's charms’—‘ sense of un- 
worthiness’— ‘beyond my own expectations’—ring the changes on that 
sort of thing; do for ’em both.” 

Like a horseman who charges a brook in the hope of landing somewhere, 
Augustus Headlong dashed at the adventure — wrote off two notes accept- 
ing the invitation properly; and further work being out of the question 
for that day, locked up his desk and left the ‘“‘ Miscellaneous Accounts” 
to prove themselves, while he took a turn out of doors to collect his 
thoughts and prepare for the momentous evening. 

Though never deficient in self-estimation, he could not help having a 
better opinion of himself as he re-considered the events of the last four- 
and-twenty hours, and when he passed Mr. Ponsonby’s shop in Regent- 
street, he flattered himself he saw a very good-looking fellow reflected in 
one of the large pier-glasses that line the window. To do justice to 
such an Adonis he expended a guinea in the Arcade on a new gossamer 
handkerchief with lace fringes, and laid out five more on a set of tur- 
quoise studs. 

In spite of the affectionate pressure in Mrs, Beddington’s postscript, 
it was not until a quarter to seven that he stepped into a Hansom cab 
and drove off to Hyde Park Gardens. 

When the page threw open the dattants, and Flinders, who was in 
waiting in the hall, caught up his name and marshalled Augustus in, 
he could not help experiencing something of a nervous sensation, which 
was certainly not diminished as he caught sight of the stuffed tiger in the 
little passage leading towards the conservatory. However, he put the 
screw on his feelings, gave his hat to Flinders, and entered with the easy 
assurance of a man who knew it was all right. 

There were more persons assembled in the drawing-room than he 
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and it struck him that Mrs. Beddington was as little to be 
trusted as most people when they say they have a “‘ family party,” or that 
the members of it were more numerous than he had imagined. But he 
was reassured when Mr. Beddington stepped forward, and, shaking him 
by the hand, said, “relatives of ours—happy to make you known to them; 
and after making his bow to Mrs. Beddington, he was formally presented 
to Mr. and Mrs. Skrimshire,—a very stately couple,—Mr., Mrs. and Miss 
les, Mr. George and Mr. William Shanks, and Mr. Peter Buzzard, 
“not a relation, absolutely, but one of our oldest friends, in fact,” pur- 
sued Mr. Beddington, lowering his tone, “ my legal adviser—settles all 
our family matters.” 

“So,” thought Augustus, ‘‘ ‘quick march’ is the order of the day here 
—a lawyer on the move already. Deuced nice house this—old B. must 
cut up well. I’m in luck.” 

The “relatives” seemed a pleasant set of people ; they were, in fact, all 
laughing heartily when Augustus entered—at some good thing that Mr. 
Buzzard was narrating ; all except Mrs. Skrimshire, who had a fiery face, 
and wore a cap of light blue something, which either did not suit her com- 
plexion, or developed her temper unfavourably. Augustus looked round for 
“the young ladies,” but he was too recent a guest to be aware of the 
“dodge” we have already mentioned, of appearing last and all together. 
He had not, however, got farther in conversation than “the late hailstorm,” 
when they came sailing in, like swans, in white muslin and cherry-coloured 
ribands—a costume which they—not the swans—very much affected. A 
good deal of affectionate intercourse took place between them and “ the 
relatives”—and then there were courtseys bestowed on him, accompanied 
by glances half timid, half tender, that put him quite in a flutter, parti- 
cularly as he felt at a loss to know whose tenderness he was most called 
upon to return by the same species of electric telegraph. Fortunately for 
his embarrassment Flinders entered and announced “ Dinner.” The pairing 
off began, and Mrs. Beddington, who had secured the arm of the family 
friend, motioned to Augustus, with a significant nod, that he was to offer 
his to one of her daughters. He put out his elbow at a venture, —s 
straight before him as he did so, and making a sort of inarticulate growl, 
such as the stuffed tiger might have uttered;—somebody hooked on to 
it, and when he got into the blaze of the waxlights in the dining-room, 
he found it was Matilda Beddington. She e her way to an upper 
seat on the right hand of Mr. Buzzard, so that he felt himself mis en 
evidence rather near than he desired, but it was the post of honour, and 
therefore not to be eschewed. As he turned round to sit down, he per- 
ceived that Miss Charlotte Beddington was placed next to him on the other 
side. He was thus not only between two fires, but two flames, for the 
pooh these young ladies brought vividly back to his remembrance every 
syllable he had said to each. 

“ Mock turtle, sir,” said Flinders, in an emphatic tone, just as the 
thought of his duplicity was beginning to make him uncomfortable. 
_ He took it, for anything was a relief at the moment, and with a burn- 
ing face buried his head in the plate; half choking himself in his eager- 
ness to avoid hearing a jocose remark from Mr. Buzzard—whom he sud- 
ave began to detest—on the difficulty of choosing between “real” and 
6c m 5 

It was now that, for the first time, he perceived the full extent of the 
false position in which his ridiculous conduct had placed him. He would 
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have given worlds if he had sent an apology, an explanation, a confession, 
anything rather than thus find himself ibbeted by his conscience between 
two pretty girls whom he knew he il-trented, and was afvebd to lovk 
at or speak to. They also who, when he last saw them, had done the 
honours of the louse so ; were equally silent with himself. How 
to address either he knew not, for no intimation had reached him from any 
quarter as to which was the true fiancée, and he feared to make some 
blunder that would spoil all by speaking to the wrong one. To talk 
commion- after the burning words by which he had committed him- 
self would, he felt, be adding insult to injury; but something, at all events, 
must be done. Without turning his head, therefore, to the right or left, 
but as if he were making a confidential communication to his own waist- 
coat, he got out the words: 

“ A delicious evening, last night !” 

A sigh from each was the only answer. They might mean a great 
deal, but they explained nothing. He was still in the dark. The coin- 
cidence might be accidental; he would try again. 

Addressing his waistcoat as before— 

“‘ You remember last night ?”’ 

“ How can I ever forget it!” murmured a voice on his left hand. 

“‘ Remember it!—yes!” echoed another on his right. 

The tones in which these replies were uttered were soft and sweet, but 
they conveyed no sense of softness or sweetness to Augustus. It was quite 
plain he ht, that there had been no éclaircissement between the 
sisters. There was favouritism in all families, he knew. Perhaps Matilda 
had told her mother only, and Charlotte her father, and hence the two 
letters, sent i tively of each other. It was the only way to account 
for the double delusion. He resolved to talk no more to his waistcoat, 
but get up his presence of mind by appealing to the Madeira. If wine 
had got him into this scrape, perhaps it would help him out of it. He ac- 
cordingly laid himself out for a dinner, ate everything that was 
offered, and never said “No” to Flinders when he came round with the 
champagne. The benevolent host—the mirthful Buzzard—the polite 
Sharples—even the stately Skrimshire, encouraged this disposition ; he 
recovered his spirits, and th he did not venture to say anything that 
was particular to his fair neighbours, his looks were quite as expressive 
as the most high-flown conversation. 

. , “ re is any misunderstanding,” he thought, “ it must be explained 
~-and-by.” 
"The explanation, however, was nearer than he expected. 

The dinner was over—the dessert handed round—Flinders and his 
fellows had withdrawn, and Mr. Beddington desired that the wine should 
circulate in the old-fashioned family way. 

“ A bumper!” said Buzzard, filling Mr. Beddington’s glass, and the 
— was universally followed. 


‘ rose. 

** I shall have to return thanks, I suppose,” said Augustus to himself; 
*“ T hope the old buffer won’t be long.” aid 

“It is seldom,” said Mr. Beddington, in a much more natural tone 
than when we heard him quoting from the Times, while his features wore 
a peculiar expression ; “it is seldom that it falls to the lot of man to have 
to communicate to his relations and friends an event of greater import- 
ance than that of which I am about to inform you.”—(Hear ! hear! from 
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Mr. Buzzard.) ‘‘ The greatest happiness a parent can know is the 
iness of his children. To see them establi nl in thet cowdition of Hee 
which his own experience tells him is alone conducive to—to—to happi- 
ness, is all he desires. Nothing, therefore, is more flattering to a parent's 
vanity, rest, bang grateful to his feelings, than to be assured that the 
choice which they have made is unexceptionable. I speak,” continued 
Mr. Beddington, with animation, “of moral worth, of social value, with- 
out, reference to the world’s lucre,”—(‘ A devilish liberal old boy,” said 
“‘ But when that is superadded,” Mr. Beddington went on, 
iling, “ their effect is, I need not say, materially enhanced.”—(Cheers 
from Mr. Buzzard and the Messieurs Shanks.) (‘ What's he aiming at 
now? I hope he doesn’t think I’ve got money,” muttered our young 
man.) ‘ There is, my friends, a gentleman in this company”—( Augustus 
looked hard at the sponge-cake before him)—“ an individual who has 
honoured us with his society on the present occasion—one who, though 
but recently a stranger to the circle which he has entered to adorn”— 
(the cast in Augustus’s eye intensified here into a squint, and his 
whiskers, if possible, grew redder)—“ has made himself so advantageously 
known to that circle, that not to express satisfaction, not to give vent to 
feelings of delight, would betray a want of perception as obtuse as it 
would be ungrateful. My gratitude, in point of fact, has only one limit 
-—a limit imposed, I have no doubt, by the diffidence which more than 
all his other superior qualities marks the character of our distinguished 
But let him oe that diffidence. He is now amongst friends, 
all of whom are minutely informed of every circumstance that has taken 
place in this house since first he set foot in it. Mr. Augustus Headlong 
will possibly have the goodness to explain to me, to them, and more par- 
ticularly to my daughters, which of the Miss Beddingtons he intends to 
render y 4 his choice, since he last night did them the honour to 

propose to ALL Four |” 

There was no cheering at the close of this speech, as the words fell 
hard, and dry, and cold on the tympanum of the junior Treasury clerk. 
He had been gradually awaking to the consciousness of Beddington’s 
meaning, and the last sentence settled the point. His eyes swam, his 
knees knocked together ; there was a noise in his ears as of fifty Strand 
omnibuses; but he managed to get on his legs—the legs that had once 
been his pride—and then he tried to speak. He might as well have tried 
to sing ; his throat was filled with something drier than sawdust. There 
was nothing left for him but to bolt ; and reeling, stumbling, driving, he 

red out of the room, amidst inextinguishable screams and roars of 
ter. 

It was long before the Beddingtons forgot this adventure, and we are 
not quite sure that, in spite of it, the young ladies left off flirting with 
each other’s lovers. Matilda sometimes thought she might have done 
worse than have kept Augustus to herself, for, after all, she argued, it was 
more the fault of papa’s champagne than his natural inclination. She 
was confirmed in this opinion when her brother Charles came home one 
day with the news that Mr. Headlong’s aunt was dead, had disinherited 
her two elder nephews, and left all her money to Augustus. And when 
she afterwards saw his marriage in the papers, she thought with a sigh 
on the old proverb, | 
“‘ L’HOMME PROPOSE—ET Dreu DISPOsE !” 
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‘AGRICULTURE AND THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


BY HERBERT BYNG HALL. 


There is no art or science that it is too difficult for industry to attain to; 
it is the gift of tongues, and makes a man understood and valued in all countries, 
and by all nations; it is the philosopher’s stone that turns all metals and even 
stones into gold, and suffers no want to break into its dwellings; it is the north- 
west passage that brings the merchant’s ships as soon to him as he can desire; 
in a word, it conquers all enemies, and makes fortune itself pay for contribution. 
— CLARENDON. 


As time advances, so ever and anon some great question seizes as it 
were with one universal grasp on the minds and thoughts of all men; 
whether it be a question of war or peace, a political crisis, a pecuniary 
panic, a —- controversy, or a rising star of genius. But yester- 
day the golden vales of England rested in almost comparative silence 
and luxuriance: and where now the steaming, roaring locomotive 

with eagle flight, little was heard save the thrush’s song, the 
ploughboy’s whistle, or the lowing herds. Acres and acres of rich broad 
pastures, tae A ever trodden by man’s footsteps, scarcely indeed known, 
save by those whose agricultural pursuits called them to the locality, are 
now as familiar to most men as the streets of the mighty metropolis ; 
while the broad macadamised roads, the snug roadside hostelry, with the 
lordly posting-house, are as things that never were and never will be 


Mighty was the event to France when the star of Napoleon rose in 
brightness and glory. Still greater when his vast armies went forth and 
conquered nation after nation. He fell, as all must fall who build their 
hopes on man and rule by despotism. But who dares judge what may be 
the will of God? The name is still exalted by that great nation. And 
he who claims it has the affection of many whose esteem is not the least 
gem of value. How rapidly such t events take place while man looks 
on and wonders. In the distance a low rumbling sound was heard, like the 
commencement of a midsummer thunder-storm. | This was the advent of 
the first great iron road, hence, on all sides, to intersect this mighty 
kingdom. Onwards and onwards it came, like the running of a rushi 
tide, till at length, from east to west, north and south, the one universal 
cry was heard—of railway schemes. How maddening, how eager, how 
anxious were all men—I may add nearly all women—on this great 
scheme. Ninety men out of every hun for a season were insensible 
to all else save the obtaining of shares, the becoming directors, secre- 
taries, or aught else which might give them a chance in the great market 
ofiron ways. No scramble in the Californian “ diggin’s” could exceed the 
mighty locomotive battle which took place in “ merrie England.” Men 
of character, rank, and genius, men high in the state, and high in the 
world’s estimation, forgot for a season what they really were, and knelt 
freely to the iron shrine; and ladies fair and of high degree, ladies lovely 
to look on, and whom the world would have recognised, would have 
shuddered at the very idea of connecting themselves with aught bearing 
on its face the game of chance, knelt also, not only to the shrine, but to 
him who, for a season, was their golden idol. 
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‘ Wise and prudent men, however—alas! how few there were !—but- 
toned up their pockets and stood aloof, watching events. They knew, 
and knew well, that a steeple is not built in an hour, or a fortune honestly 
made inaday. They felt, as all right-minded men must have felt, that 
whatever the immense advantages and comforts arising from railways to 
the kingdom and its people, that immense disadvantages must naturally 
arise to those desirous to make honest investments, who, without power 
to control, or voice on the subject, and even their means scattered in reck- 
less and dishonest, lavish and improper expenditure, while men who had 
scarcely ever enjoyed aught but small beer, were swallowing claret and 
champagne as if it were water. In fact, to be brief on a subject that has 
been too keenly, and is too keenly, felt by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of my fellow-countrymen, I may safely affirm that one-third of 
each million expended on railways went into the pockets of the law, the 
other, hotel keepers. And who to blame? Why, far more those who 
gave than those who received. 

In a century, how rare the men of genius who become great in a day. 
True, Bos tove been such men—may be, again. How few who, by 

ulation, ever make immense wealth and retain it. Honest, upright, 

unswerving industry, unremitting, uncomplaining labour, is the true and 

only sure grounds of success ; and, under God's blessing, few, if any, who 

struggle on manfully, and fight the battle of life, in a just cause, but 

must succeed at last; and, having succeeded upwards, may rise in the 

estimation of all men, till the grave receives them, and the world 
ts. 

The year 1850 has, under the auspices of one of the most amiable and 
distinguished of princes, opened to the world’s approval one of the most 
judicious, most vast, and most constitutional undertakings, which ever 
emanated from the mind of man—a scheme, the universality of which 
ought to come home to every man’s door, and which the year 1851 will 
see carried out to the utmost extent of the promoter’s wishes, or 
England’s glory will be denied. It is at times now the great subject of 
conversation in the houses of all men alike, of high and low, rich and 
poor, the agriculturist as the artisan, the prince and the peasant, the 
noble as the commoner. From the imperial city of Russia, exhibitions of 
man’s genius and art will be forthcoming. Paris will send forth its 
thousands of eager admirers, who will spend their wealth in the metropolis 
of England, and return to the republican city grateful for our CHT 
more than ever eager for our friendly alliance, and proud of the ‘riend- 
ship of a nation who almost to a man can lay aside all former feelings of 
animosity and bitterness, and open their homes as their marts for 
universal rivalry and competition. The lethargic German will for a time 
neglect the merschaum in wonder and admiration for a nation, and in 
love and pride of a prince born of their land, who has thus, with the true 
spirit of a Christian and a peace-maker, unfurled the banners of universal 
industry, and placed the standard of genius on an arena more precious 
than the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and which will be read of in future 
ages, and dwelt on by future histories, when Sedgmoor, and even 
Waterloo, are blotted from the memory of man, or recurred to as unto- 
ward events, whose glory was diminished by the blood which flowed. 
Constantinople, Hong-Kong, Madras, ay, and Calcutta, and the inhabi- 
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tants of America, will flock round the standard of industry and enlighten- 
ment; the tiller of our English broad acres, the inhabitants of the 
honeysuckle and rose-clad cottage, as he who dwells in the comparative 
palace, will come to witness the work of men’s hands and the work of 
men’s minds; and few who come there but will regret that, having the 
opportunity, they did not give their weight to further so noble an 
object. 
et what is in the glorious land we live in that has not its drawbacks in 
the minds of men. True, we are all ever ready enthusiastically to feel 
any sentiment which admits the greatness as the highmindedness of this 
great nation, but when the shoe pinches, however slightly, the individual, 
great is the cry. “It is, indeed, a proud thought, that the land we call 
our own, our ‘merrie England,’ is the home of the world ; the weary foot 
here finds rest, the moment it reaches our shore the fetters are loosed.’ 
The exile finds a welcome from the honest hearts that beat in British: 
bosoms, as warm as if, indeed, he was their rg No mean fear im- 
es the general hospitality of this country, which is aptly and trul 
eed rf a of the world.” These are rid sentiments with which ‘* 
must meet those of foreign lands who come to compete with us in rivalry 
of art or science, or merely to witness this great exhibition. And be as- 
sured, if they earry from our shores some well-merited praise, their hearts 
will reward the nation by feelings of gratitude for our hospitality, and 
admiration of our people; yet its true cause for which is man’s labours, 
be it a noble or ignoble one. There are some, however few, who will 
censure and condemn ; and all men have unquestionably and happily the 
right of free opinion in this much favoured country. It is not the less 
sad to think that a question which appears to be approved of by all right 
minded men, a scheme in which men of all political opinions, all stations, 
and all denominations should be working for, heart with heart, should in 
the slightest degree have awakened a particle of jealousy among those 
among whom I for one have ever believed to be the most true-hearted 
and generous class of the world—I allude to the yeomanry of England. 
Alas! that a season of pressure on the agriculturist’s interests, felt in his 
degree by the writer of these pages, perhaps, more severely than those 
whose e is a thousandfold, should lead the class of yeomen-tenants and 
small landlords to grudge a slight boon granted to their fellow-men and 
labourers. It is the more strange, that this truly limited, yet slight, un- 
nerous feeling: should exist among those who, each in their several 
, have some members of their families working for their bread as 
artisans. It was my lot, not long since, to be thrown into the society of 
several of the most wealthy farmers of a neighbouring county, when the 
rich corn, in its brightness of harvest time for miles and miles in golden 
luxuriance, waves in the breeze. I had ridden some distance across country, 
on a young and valuable horse, with the intention of reaching the home of 
a friend some three-and-twenty miles distant; the rain, however, de- 
scended in such unusual torrents, that I was rejoiced on arriving at a 
large market town, to take shelter at what, in coaching days, was one of 
the best hotels of England. Having seen to the comfort of my horse, 
and finding no chance of a clearing, I gave up all we of reaching the 
end of my journey before the hour of dinner; 1 therefore did that which 
thost Englishmen are fain to do on such occasions, made myself perfectly 
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comfortable, and suggested some luncheon. The good landlady, to whom 
I applied, immediately proposed, there being no objection on my part, 
that I should have a cut of a noble hot sirloin about to be served on the 
farmer's table, for it happened to be market day, and a congregation of 
these honest Englishmen were about to cheer themselves, notwithstandin 
the price of corn, with a most bountiful supply of good things. Now E 
had not the slightest objection to the sirloin, which I beheld carried. 
smoking, and of excellent aroma, towards the dining-room ; moreover, I 
had an eager desire to join the , because I felt that I might learn a 
lesson as to the state of the landed affairs, in which I was much interested, 
for I have ever held to the belief that agriculture and commeree, like the 
army and navy, must go heart with heart in mutual confidence on the 
one part; on the other, they hope for the nation’s prosperity at home, or 

abroad. The farmer, in fact, must lean for support on the manu- 
Si cearers, as the manufacturer on the farmer for the produce of the earth, 
and one good battle gained by united forces tends to terminate a war 
better than a hundred skirmishes with divided forces. 

I felt naturally some reluctance to introduce myself into the society of 
those who were not only strangers to me, but who, I feared, might con- 
sider me an intruder, inasmuch as their conversation related principally 
to the state of the markets, and the price of corn being the sole subject 
of importance. Nevertheless, I felt that, as I was neither a lendhilder 
nor manufacturer, but simply a hungry gentleman, seeking refreshment 
for his inner man and shelter from the storm, I at once persuaded the good 
landlady to introduce to me those already assembled around an amply and 
abundantly supplied board of bountiful English cheer. Having apologised 
for my intrusion, and been most courteously and kindly received, I 
awaited patiently till the assembled party had satisfied the cravings of 
hunger, in the hope that I might obtain the information I sought, as to 
the state of agriculture, in a district which I well knew would be the lead~- 
ing topic of those among whom I had so unexpectedly found myself. And 
true enough, the good cheer being cleared om and pipes, wine, and the 
more heart-stirring requirements of spirits, and its accompaniment of hot 
water, &c., placed on the board, the price of corn, the state of the markets, 
high rents and hard landlords, were dealt with unsparingly. I listened, 
and endeavoured to learn, with an eager desire ial hope in my love for 
agriculture and its well doing, together with a firm conviction that their 
unity was prosperity, their disunion disaster, the confirmation of industry — 
together they caused enrichment of this great kingdom—that some such 
sentiment would fall from the lips of those who sat around me; inasmuch 
as I was not ignorant of the facts, that some thousands of acres of our 
rich and luxuriant land was represented by the party then and there so 
comfortably entertaining themselves: to be truthful, however, and I must 
allow it to my regret, the present depression of the earth’s produce was 
the one and only disunion. At length, becoming emboldened in my 
anxiety to obtain practical proofs of reports which were then in circulation 
in the neighbourhood, I ventured to ask for an explanation, as to why a 
tenant in the neighbourhood, who already possessed several hundred acres, 
should, during the week passed, have ventured on doubling his amount of 
risk by sowing several hundred more? And in another case, why a gen- 
tleman who had been one of the loudest in his comments as to the ruinous 
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state of the agricultural interest, should, in face of his assertions, have 
iled on his brother, who had met with heavy commercial losses, to 

ve commenced, at such a period, the duties of a farmer, and that on 4 
somewhat extended scale, without the practical knowledge so eminently 
required by him who ventures on such a stake! Surely, said I, the man 
who, holding that by“which he feels himself daily becoming poorer, must 
either desire to relinquish it, instead of adding to the risk, or, with a 
happy foresight and knowledge that his fortunes will wane, he avails him- 
sal of 4 deep market, with the fond assurance that he will hereafter sell 
in a dear one; or knowing, as most men do, the time now exists when a 
farm can be well stocked at a most unusually small outlay, he looks for- 
ward to his own ngerrs | to work his way to wealth and comfort. I 

e to add that which I fully believe to be the case, simply that the 
faeed'te nod made to produce two-thirds of what God permits it should pro- 
duce; and that the fact of holding farms of a thousand and fifteen hundred 
acres was highly detrimental in all respects to the interests of agriculture; 
such a charge on oneman—without he be possessed of large capital—being 
totally beyond his power of justice to the land, his landlord, or himself ; 
and if he te ssessed of that capital, it is the surest detriment against the 
utmost exertions of his industry, or of him who looks to him for support, 
nay, means of existence. 

**T see, sir,” said one frank and wealthy farmer, “you are all for in- 
dustry, but all the industry in the world will not enable us farmers to live 
at the present price of corn. Will the want of it, or complaints against a 
er pressure, raise it?”’ 

“ Undoubtedly not ; but having no fair market for the produce of the 
earth, what’s the use of labouring and outlay to produceit?” “ Well, my 
good friend,” I replied, “ most truly do I hope that matters will end, for I 
confess to you that when I look on the glorious broad lands of ‘ merrie Eng- 
land,’ and feel as all Englishmen must do, that our yeomen hold such a 
large stake in the welfare of our glorious country, and whose comforts 
tend so much to the happiness of this great kingdom—when I know and 
feel all this, I would desire that their hearts should fail them not in the 
hour of distress, but, in firm reliance on a higher power, they should man- 
fully and hopefully fight the battle of life; and 1 repeat, by industry and 
double exertions in such an hour, they will do much to obtain the results 
‘ all must derive from them. This indeed is an age when all men should 
not only endeavour to use such abilities and powers as have been granted 
to them—not only for their own benefit but of that of all mankind— 
and to do so will be to obtain one universal market of reciprocal rights 
and interests, Let me name to you the fact, that our illustrious princee— 
a prince who, instead of passing his time in the luxurious pleasures of a 
court, has shown us an example of industry and emulation, worthy of his 
exalted station as the father of our future sovereign ; let me remind you 
of that, which no man will deny, all must admit it, that his heart, as his 
means, are ever ready to help the deserving, the suffering, and distressed ; 


that he labours not for himself alone, but for all men; he seeks no civil 
contentions or foreign wars, but earnestly, laboriously, and courageously 
uses the high mental powers with which God has blessed him, in untiring 
efforts to ia charity, peace, and good-will among all men. He is a 
practical farmer, and alike the friend of agriculture and commerce; and 
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even at this hour, conjointly with some of those who are termed the 
wealthy ‘ Protectionists’ of the land,—for this, I believe, is the term by 
which men supposed to lean to one side of the question are denominated,— 
is iota ths success of that Great Exhibition of all Nations, the univer- 

ity of which certainly emanated from him, and which I cannot but 
hope will tend productively to benefit alike the farmer as the manufac- 
turer and artisan.” 

*‘ Indeed,” said a gentleman, who had hitherto been a silent listener, 
*¢ much has been and is said on that subject, but 1 for one confess that I 
cannot see the advantages likely to accrue therefrom to men like myself, 
who are suffering under the depression of agriculture. Nevertheless, I 
shall be heartily glad if you can convince me to the cont ; but mark 

ou, we have nothing to give; and as for the inundation of fore’ oo 
Likely to find their way into the English markets under the ok of this 
rash scheme,—in good faith, we have already enough, and too much in 
the shape of corn.” 

“ You labour under a mistake,” I replied, “in reference to an inunda- 
tion of foreign goods in our markets ; no goods will enter the kingdom 
save those which have paid the leviable duty. 

* And this is the very point above all seis which I humbly opine will 
be most beneficial to us Englishmen. The moment the mo Me of our 
English markets are laid side by side with those of foreigners, we shall 
discover the errors under which our fastidiousness has aroused us to 
labour ; henceforth a Yeovil glove made of lamb skin will not be sold for a 
Parisian kid-glove ; an English hat will suit the head of an Englishman 
without the necessary appendage of chapeau Francais being painted 
in the crown; and a hundred other things made by English hands, 
yet now sold as French productions, will be justly estimated, and meet 
with a fair market and due reward. ‘The actual producer will, I 
should hope, be the person paid, not him who caters for the fashion of the 
hour, or the fastidiousness of taste. Farm implements will be exhibited 
in the highest perfection and at the cheapest price, enabling the farmer 
to do that justice to the land so much required to enable it to yield to 
the utmost the fruits of the earth. Universal industry, universal emula- 
tion, and universal good-will, will give labour, and with labour means of 
existence. And how will these means be expended? Why, solely on 
the produce of the land. And if increased demand give increased labour, 
and require increased wees § surely the charge on the landed interest 
will be in proportion decreased ; the unions will be soon thinned of their 
inhabitants, and the heart-breaking cries of want and misery will cease 
to be heard in the splendid vales of England. Yet, if nought of all this 
accrue, if the farmer gain not one iota of advantage from this noble 
undertaking, what will he lose by promoting and supporting it? Has not 
every farmer in the land some brother, some son, some friend or relation, 
who labours for his meals amid the smoking city, while he enjoys the 
exhilarating air of Heaven amid his fields and broad lands? Alas! 
how much less the stings of poverty are felt in his green fields than in 
the thronged and heated atmosphere of crowded towns, where abide the 
artisan: if then I declare not one particle of advantage should accrue to 
the holder of the land, I would fain hope that those who have hitherto, 
a8 yeomen, been the pride of England’s manhood, will scareely commit so 
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- weed aetna neni direst maghacieag 
of ; because, imagine—for imagination only is it 
—that alone ene the only’ aaflinnrs of the nation ap ial hho 
in the who after the toil of the day, or a long ride amid the winter's 
storms or the summer's heat, does not welcome and enjoy the comforts 
of home; are not all those comforts supplied by the labourer of the 
city—bed and easy chair, and all? Does not the manufacturer produce 
the very clothes he wears himself, as the fashions of his wife and 
daughters ; do not all who thus labour for his good expend the 
fruits of that labour reciprocally for his? Cast, then, away this 
feeling of unjust jealousy, and let us ever meet at home as 
ire to meet with een from abroad, in one generous and Christian 
feeling of universal i , brotherly love, and mutual assistance ; it is 
labouring together and in unity that we can alone cast off the worst 
evils.” 

“ Well, sir, this may all be true,” said a thin, intelligent yeoman, who 
puffed forth a cloud ob smoke at every ten words I uttered; “ this may 
all be true,—but the fact is, we are down—entirely down; and as for 
agricultural implements, I have tried them all with little success, and I 
intend to return to the old system—the plough and the harrow; with 
eight oxen to chain them eee to the Somersetshire system.” 

“‘ Cheap and easy, unquestionably ; is it not ?” 

“No, no,” said the man, good-naturedly, laughing; and placing a 
guinea on the table, he said, “I give that for the dignity of labour.” 

And very shortly after, having mounted one of the finest horses I had 
seen for years, he rode homewards. I have subsequently heard that this 
etnsenil farmer was worth about 25,0007. Where is the labourer in the 
city who realises such a sum, after years of honest industry and constant, 
unremitting toil ! 

“At all events, gentlemen,” I repeated, on leaving them, for the 
weather had now cleared, and I was anxious to proceed on my journey, 
“be assured the gloves on the ocean, as the plough on the land, must 
work together zealously and hopefully to rea ty aaah, we all desire. 

at § y P 

At all events, the mind of that man is not to be envied who, because he 
for the moment is suffering under the cares or misfortunes of this world, 
would deny that aid to his fellow-man. And should this noble scheme, 

ing, as it does, from a truly Christian and high-minded prince, not 
meet with that success which it so truly deserves? I confess I envy not 
the man who, having it, neglects to cast his mite into the universal 
treasury of industry, which, like a vast river flowing onwards towards the 
sea, is increased in its course by a thousand tributary streams, which, 
joining in its ess, become united in the great ocean which surrounds 
our glorious island, whose bosom is the high road on which we exchange 
our wealth with that of other nations. 

I cannot but believe that if among the millions who will visit this 
noble exhibition of industry in the spring of 1851, there be one, whether 
he be landholder or man r, merchant or artisan, gentleman at ease 
or labourer in the field, who at this hour feels one particle of distrust as 
to the benefits which must accrue from it, he will return home from 
whence he came with a feeling of admiration at that which he has wit- 
nessed, and regret that, notwithstanding the undeniable evidence that 
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‘feelings ever proves us one family in the hour of need. I 


feast, England will prove itself England. 
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men of all parties, all pursuits, all ranks, and all professions, have joined 
in the endeavour to promote the prosperity and industry of their fellow- 
men, that the slightest feeling of self-interest should have deterred them 
from aiding in so good a cause. 

Let the yeomen of England, as yet ever true to their sovereign as their 
country, not shrink, from false impressions, or from the pressure of the 
hour, from claiming that high place and generous heart amongst their 
countrymen they have ever hel ; and, a they hear such sentiments 

as have been expressed, that they have nothing to produce but 
coats and empty pockets, let them scorn them, by avowing more 


noble ones, that they are ever ready to help their fellow-men, whether 


labour in the field or the manufactory, and, putting on a bold 


front, fight the battle of life, as would they battles of the country, if 
‘the voice of universal peace and industry does not hush for ever that of 


war. 

On my own part, when I first heard of this vast and noble undertaking, 
this exhibition of universal brotherhood, universal industry, hopes for 
universal peace among nations, and universal prosperity among men, my 
heart yearned towards the subject; and as the proposal of the scheme 
advanced to actual reality and feasibility, Reta d see ra the unexampled 
difficulties which present themselves at every turn,—when I heard that 
the generous offering of some men to advance or guarantee a large sum 
for the noble undertaking, and that the universal feeling of the nation 
was so ardent in its favour that this sum was refused, and on the genero- 
sity of the nation rested the hope of securing the means of carrying it 
out in a manner worthy of this kingdom,—it was not the fear that any 
man would refuse his mite for so noble a cause, but that all men would 
be so ready to give in proportion to their means, it would be utterly 
~ ts the power of human ingenuity to carry it out in a form of 
splendour equal to the means obtained for the object. 

In war, the banners of England have ever floated triumphantly. In 


‘ecommerce, England has ever stood unrivalled. In peace, the hand of 


friendship and hospitality has been held forth with a warmth and gene- 
Tosity to those but yesterday our foes with Christian feeling and simple 
open-heartedness, alike the pride of the nation and the admiration of all 


‘men. No man who calls himself a subject of our beloved Queen, no 


traveller from foreign lands who travels through our country, but is 


‘forcibly struck with the richness of our agriculture and the splendour of 


its tillage. Whatever the misfortunes of England, a ee unity of 

a few rebellious 
spirits, from whatever cause, attempt to mar our happy family, station, 
party, private feuds are all forgotten—we assemble as one man to uphold 
the national honour and support the Crown. The Exhibition of 1851 
is a subject which belongs to us all; and, by inviting the world to the 














HESTER SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
CuaprTer XII. 

FIRST LOVE. 


Ir was only six o'clock in the morning, yet the July sun, sworn against 
sluggard habits, had been up for some two hours. No human being, 
however, was yet seen in the wide-extended park, saving one; a stripling 
was leaning against a tree, just within the iron palings on the northern 
boundary, Behind him swept the deep ditch in which Pike had con- 
cealed himself, when he committed the ou on the infant child of Mr. 
Somerset, Lewis Banks, for he it was, had heard of the tale, but he 
thought nothing of it now. The nt-boy was smitten by a love of 
reading, a few months with the village schoolmaster having enabled him 
to acquire that accomplishment ; but his eyes were not fixed on his book 
now. The “ Wars of Marlborough,” with one cover gone, and deplorably 
dog-eared, peeped from his pocket, while an epitome translation of 
Vauban, on “ Fortification” (we are puzzled to conceive where or how 
he had succeeded in obtaining the book), lay unhonoured and unstudied 
in the crown of his cap. 

Some great subject engrossed his thoughts, or some sorrow lay on his 
heart, for, were not this the case, the young enthusiastic student would 
never have permitted one leisure moment to slip without dedicating it to 
improvement. He was as avaricious of his time as Pliny the Elder, who 
studied standing and walking, wrote in his chariot, and to whom a slave 
read even during the process of “rubbing and wiping,” after he had 
taken the bath. . 

Lewis began to walk to and fro with a quick step. He flung back, 
with an impatient air, the collar of the little round jacket which he 
had assumed in lieu of the smock-frock; frowning and smiling by 
turns, and muttering to himself, he was evidently much disturbed. 

“Why should I tremble ? Why should I hesitate ?” he whispered. 
“But father says there’s a great gulf between the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor; no doubt there is; and I feel I can’t leap across it. 
What then? I must by toil and perseverance raise myself in the world. 
I must keep running up the hill, no matter how hard the work may be. 
I must lay siege to the strong town of Fortune—that’s a good figure— 
and nig the place if it costs twenty years’ bombardment. But woe’s 
me !”—the smile vanished from the boy’s countenance, and was suc- 
ceeded by a look of deep dejection—“ before that happy time comes, 
what will be her lot? She will love another—be the wife, perhaps, of 
another; and then all my toil, and even my success, will be in vain !” 

He stopped and covered his face with his hands; his breast heaved 
with sobs, and the tears forced their way through his fingers. The 
heart of the strong boy was wholly sobbed, 

Love in one so young !—have we faith in it? Must we believe it a 
mere idea of the brain, and not a sentiment of the heart ?—a light, morn- 


ing cloud, that will melt away as the day advances?—a bubble that will 
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burst almost as soon as its glittering globe rises from the inflater’s tube? 
—=s butterfly, the gaudy hues of whose wings all disappear at the first 
touch of the rude hand of misfortune or change? Such may be love, it 
is generally imagined, in the bosoms of the very young. But probably 
we err in assigning so little depth or endurance to early impressions: 
the metal is cast into the mould; the stamp is given: true, those letters 
of the soul are frequently erased, but sometimes they remain deep and 
legible for a lifetime. 

Lewis had too much iron in his young nature, and was too full of all 
the active principles of the mind, to yield to despondency. His frame 
might be a child’s, but his heart was that of a man. He dashed away 
his tears ; and assurance, energy, hope, again beamed in his face. 

“‘] will venture,” he said to himself; “I will see her; I will tell her 
all I feel, and all I think. If in her pride she rejects and spurns me, 
why then I shall the better be able to give up the pleasant thoughts I 
now enjoy, forget her dear sweet face, and go forth seeking my fortunes 
in the wide world.” 

Ascertaining that his treasures, “‘ Marlborough’s Wars,” lay safely in 
his pocket, and Vauban, on “ Fortification,” kept its due place in the 
crown of his cap, Lewis Banks walked rapidly by the park-palings, and 
without hesitation approached the garden of the house. A low wall 
fenced it on the side <a he stood, so as partly to screen him from the 
observation of any person who might be early abroad. This was not 
the first time he had crept there with a hope of espying Hester. He 
had ascertained that nearly every morning, at an early hour, she was in 
the habit of visiting the garden, either to pluck flowers, or feed the silver 
fish in the fountain which bubbled up near the grotto of shells; but not 
yet had he dared to enter the place, or in any way accost her. The 
time was now come. His impatient spirit could maintain its reserve no 
longer; and he resolved on the bold expedient of intruding himself into 
her haunts. 

Lewis cautiously peered over the wall to ascertain that the gardener 
was not in the way. He then hurried to a small iron gate, and thrusting 
it open, found himself in a shady laureled walk. Pursuing its serpentine 
course, he reached the open garden where the grass-plots, the statues, 
the vases, and flowers, were all dripping with dew, and bathed in the 
sweet morning light. The intruder looked around, trembling lest any 
eye should observe him. The splash of the fountain sounding in his ear, 
he was guided by its murmurs, and darting behind a trellis-work 1 
covered with flowering shrubs, reached the entrance of the grotto. 
moment more, and Lewis was safe within the sparry labyrinth. In 
addition to the reflection of the sunbeams at the entrance, light was ad- 
mitted through a large crystal in the roof. In this place Hester spent 
much of her time, and everything around announced her industry and 
her taste. Lewis seated himself behind a pedestal, which was surmounted 
by the statue of a nymph, and resolved to wait there until the girl might 
pay her accustomed visit. 

Meantime, his heart was a prey to misgivings, as well as secret appre- 
hensions of detection. Then the anticipated meeting with Hester filled 
his bosom with painful, yet ecstatic flutterings. Thus thinking, listening, 
and half-trembling, did he pass the time; but now heavy steps were heard 
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‘on the icpsmaigGteeiatiead. cate... 
be. dialogue with himself. 
oe o's been trampling on iny beds? That’s not Miss Hester’s foot, 
Til swear. Ha! it’s that young groom; if he comes into my garden 
: Tl cho off his toes with the spade But where’s the spade? 
aa I think I put her into the grotto last night.” 
Lewis started up in alarm. Should he at once rush out and effect his 
= or should he stand and boldly defend himself? He was in a 
ey attitude, apparently in — —_ » yet he did not move ; 


approaching, talked of his 

cpederailiia in jasin comes eee ee re 2 tee far distant, 

eee Soh y name. The man instantly trudged away, and Lewis, re- 
from his fears, was again able to Seathe. 

She was, then, in the garden, among the flowers—the sweetest, the 
freshest flower of them all—the little adored one—the light-footed 
fairy. Lewis felt a dizziness come upon him, and he held by the pedestal 
for support. His heart beat so wildly that his breast seemed too small 
to contain it. The gardener did not Frome ; probably he had found his 
spade; but instead of him—was it the light carolling of a bird hovering 
enamoured over the flowers, and winging nearer and still nearer to the 
grotto? Yet those notes, joyously musical and aérial as they might be, 
were also human. It was the happy song from the sweet throat of gay- 
hearted childhood—the spontaneous gushing forth in melody of bright 
and pure thoughts, 

Hester stopped before the fountain at the entrance, and the boy from 
his hiding-place could distinctly see her. She began to throw crumbs of 
bread into the water, for the silver-fish to nibble at. The attitude, as 
she bent forward, was well calculated to display the grace of her sylph- 
like figure. Her dress, too, became her well, although somewhat fan- 
tastic. A little straw hat was upon her sunny curls; a scarf of 
blue silk was passed carelessly over her neck, being tied in a knot 
behind ; beneath this her snowy muslin frock spread to unusual dimen- 
sions, but, at the same time, it was very short, so that her beautiful little 
legs, cased in open-work thread stockings, were seen almost to the knee. 
Blue morocco slippers completed, so to speak, her picturesque attire. 

The eyes of the peasant-boy were riveted on the fair form at the 
fountain. = fears and apprehensions had departed; admiration and 
eagerness only possessed his heart. He longed for her to approach. 
Every second he was about to quit his retreat, but something held him 
back. ” ey she again fly, and deprive him of the opportunity of 
i ~ Hester poured forth her notes—clear, melodious, glad ; and, as 
the breeze wafted them inwards, they seemed to fill the grotto. A little 
bird, also, in a wire cage, behind where Lewis stood, now warbled an 
answer in its low, soft trill. Then Hester, in childish sport, knelt on the 
brim of the fountain, and, baring her snowy, rounded arm to the shoulder, 
ao it into the te. vainly endeavouring to catch one of her favour- 

sprang up, shook the water-beads from her satiny skin, 
and ietanel = peal of ringing laughter. But now, moving back her 


po mj ek bede appeared to recollect some unperformed task, and 
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' Ha! I hear him. I must bring the bird out into the sun; he wants 
his breakfast.” 

Her words evidently had allusion to the bird in the cage near Lewis ; 
and Hester had no sooner uttered them than she glided into the grotto. 


Cuapter XIII. 
LOVE’S FIRST LESSON. 


THERE was a start, a slight shriek ; for the first feelings of Hester, as 
she perceived the intruder, were alarm and astonishment. Her gleesome 
course suddenly checked, she moved backwards on tiptoe, yet kept her 
eyes fixed on Lewis in fearful curiosity. The latter now sprang towards 
her. 

“Stay one instant. Fear nothing. Do you not remember me ?” 

His bright eyes, his manly little figure, his black, curly head, and, 
more than all, the penetrating and strikingly-intellectual expression of 
his face, could not be forgotten by Hester; and, looking on him, she felt 
reassured, and her alarm subsided. 

a Yes, yes, 1 remember you. But what do you want? Why are you 
ee 

“T have long wished to thank you for your kindness, when you pre- 
vailed on Mr. Somerset to place me in the school, but I have had no 
opportunity. I am driven to this. Forgive me, then, and let me thank 
you now.” 

Hester was at a loss to account for the eagerness and the agitation of 
Lewis; yet nature's book is early opened, and some of its plainer pas- 
sages are easily read. True, she understood not his feelings, nor her 
own; and yet a glimmering of the sense attached to the word “love” 
broke on her young mind. 

“T must go. You have now thanked me; that is enough.” 

‘Not yet!” exclaimed Lewis, who, with his grave precocious intellect, 
ve deeper into things than the other. ‘You must first decide my 

te.” 

“TI do not know what you mean,” said Hester, opening her sunny 

es. 

“And even if you did, perhaps you would only laugh at me, and 
spurn from you the ploughman’s son. Your family is high,” he con- 
tinued, dejectedly ; “mine is low. You are wealthy, and I am poor. 
For one like yourself to talk to me at all is a stooping—a kind of con- 
descension. Yes,” added Lewis, looking steadfastly at her, “no doubt 
you despise me.” 

Despise such a countenance—such cleverness! It was impossible. 
Childhood but slowly learns the science of veiling the sentiments, and the 
lip promptly utters what the heart suggests. 

“No, no!” cried Hester, eagerly; “I admire you—not despise.” 

These words called up light in the countenance of Lewis, and he felt 
encouraged—perhaps emboldened. But were we to pursue the scene 

further, we might incur the charge of tediousness. A dialogue between 
two children must needs be made of littlenesses; and their petty 
remarks, however interesting to themselves, the chronicler cannot € 
would be such to the general reader. Before ides seamed to the 
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house, Lewis had convinced her that their minds were near akin, though 
their lots in life might be wide apart. He spoke of advancing himself in 
the world, and of one day probably occupying a position very different 
from that in which he now stood. She shook her head “ the pnent 
dreams of his fancy, but a strange feeling already pega er in favour 
of the peasant ben The only thing which caused her pain and uneasi- 
ness was that their present meeting, as well as any other which might 
follow, Lewis wished to be kept a profound secret from Mr. Somerset. 

*‘ Good-bye!” said Hester, as she went fluttering out of their “ trysting 
place.” ‘I will call off the gardener, and do you return by the same 
Way as you entered.” 

Has nature been overstepped and probability outraged in the incidents 
narrated? Ponder on the early development of intellect in some chil- 
dren, and we think, reader, thou wilt answer, No. Yet the conduct of 
these children may stand in need of some excuse or defence. As for the 

t’s son, his character is sufficiently apparent, the chief elements of 
which were boldness, a thirst of knowledge, and a most restless ambition. 
Our plea for Hester—the unthinking, guileless child of the flowers and 
sunny fields—must be her utter simplicity, and her entire ignorance of 
the world. Do not condemn, do not even judge, until more of her 
history be unfolded; for the suushine must be succeeded by the cloud, 
the sweet draught of rural felicity must be exchanged for the bitter cup of 
trial, in the wide and unsympathising world. 
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Again and again, before the sun had despoiled the grass and the trees 
of their diamonds, did Lewis find his way into the en. Stronger and 
stronger became the links which bound the heart of the fair girl to the 
bold and beautiful scion of poverty. Deeper and deeper grew her feelings, 
until her young, wreathing smiles were changed into tremors and blushes, 
and often, when alone, into tears. But stolen bliss, “the sweeter for the 
theft,” is commonly short-lived. The paradise of our little lovers was 
not fated to continue long, and their precocious passion was compelled 
to resolve itself into a memory. 

“ What do all this mean ?” said the sturdy gardener one day to himself, 
looking suspiciously on the gravelled walks. ‘I find strange steps every 
morning which wer’n’t here over night. There’s something wrong, that’s 
certain. Ill watch.” 

And watch the man did, concealing himself behind certain trees in the 
neighbourhood, when Hester and Lewis believed him out of the way. 
The consequence was, that the gardener made a full discovery of the 
identity of the bold intruder, as well as the purpose for which he visited 
the place. 

One morning, just after Hester had taken her tremulous “ adieu,” and 
left Lewis to effect his way out in the usual manner, the gaunt, hard-faced 
Scotchman (for the gardener was a native of the land of cakes) might 
have been seen creeping cautiously around from the back of the grotto. A 
malicious smile distorted his features, and he not only felt a pleasure in 
the anticipated punishment of the audacious “ genius,” or, in his opinion, 
the aynne the village, but expected for the discovery he had made to 
receive high praise from his master, Mr. Somerset. 

Lewis was walking quietly forth, his head full of dreams and his heart 
of sweet emotions, when he suddenly felt an iron grasp upon his shoulder. 
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“Hollo! I’ve caught thee at last, have I? thou young vagrant! thou 
imp of the evil one! 
wis beheld his enemy, and comprehended instantly the disastrous con- 
sequences that would attend his capture. His first act was a violent 
struggle to dise himself. He thrust his head into the gardener’s 
chest, and twined himself around his body. 
« Be still, rascal !” growled the man, “ or I shall shake the life out of 


The gardener for an instant lost his balance, and staggered backwards ; 
but he held in his gripe the boy’s jacket, while his left hand was around 
Lewis's throat. Still the lad tugged at the huge legs, winding about 
them like a small constrictor. The man reeled again, caught hold of a 
tree to save himself from falling—the slender branch broke off in his hand, 
and he fell heavily on the ground. Could Lewis have freed himself now 
his swift foot might have saved him. No; the iron hand was still around 
his neck. He could not move. He was choking. The Scotchman swore, 
raised himself on his elbow, sprang again upon his feet, and holding Lewis 
at arm's length, was now certain of his prey. 

“Come along, you young viper! you hang-dog! you gallows bird! 
we'll cure thee of these cunning tricks. We'll see what the ’squire will 
say to thee, so we will. This comes of thy learning, and thy playing with 

npowder, do it? trespassing on gentlemen’s private grounds, and worse 
than all, a-trying to deceive a poor innocent child, and to bring disgrace 
upon a noble family. A public whipping and the stocks would be too 

for thee. Thou'lt at least be put into prison for a year, and worked 
at the treadmill.” 

All the while that the brawny gardener was delivering this very plea- 
sant and consoling speech, he continued to drag Lewis onward. Resist- 
ance was vain. ‘Ihe muscles of fourteen had little chance in fair contest 
with the muscles of forty. The boy yielded passively, but with feelings of 
stifled indignation and burning shame. The Scotchman, with his prisoner, 
reached the flight of steps leading to the terrace. One last, one ; a 
effort more on the part of Lewis—it proved unavailing. He was hurried 
forwards, and now they were within a few yards of the portico of the 
mansion. 

Mr. Somerset had just risen, and was in his library. His quick eye 
espied the scene, and he immediately came out of the house. His per- 
plexity and surprise were great as he beheld the excited aspect of the 
gardener, who trembled and foamed with rage, and recognised in the 
little prisoner, whose round blue jacket was torn into shreds, the lad he 
had placed at school, the romising son of his honest tenant, Caleb Banks. 
The gardener semua stammering something, not at all calculated to 
enlighten Mr. Somerset's mind; at the same time, he shook the lad, his 
huge hand being still placed between the fragment of jacket and shirt, and 
the he neck. 

“Man, you need not hold me in this manner,” said Lewis, feeling 
acutely the disgrace of his situation; “the ‘squire is here. I have no 
thought of escaping now.” 

His head was erect; his eyes flashed, in spite of two large tears of 
shame and anger which trembled on their lashes. The expression of his 
face, and his whole manner, were not those of a culprit, but rather of a 
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* What has the boy been doing, Allen?” asked Mr. Somerset, quietly. 

“ Doing, your honour? he is the vilest, wickedest reprobate in the 
whole country—he is.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it. But what proof have you of this?” 

“Every proof, your honour. For one whole mortal month, every 
morning, he’s been entering my—your garden. I suspected the thi 
long ago, but only found it out for certain yesterday. So I’ve taken g 
care to seize him to-day, and bring him before your honour.” 

“ But what has been his motive, Allen? What has the lad been doing 
in the garden ?—stealing flowers ?” 

The curl of scorn on the lip of Lewis was a fine contrast to the wide 

in on the bluff features of the ener. The latter, however, was con- 

. ‘Though coarse enough, he had still some sense of regard for his 
master’s family pride, and for a father’s feelings. 

“Excuse me, your honour, but I don’t know exactly how to go on. 
He’s an awful daring character is this boy, and I think, maybe, was born 
on purpose to swing on the gallows. The truth is, your honour, through 
some vile and wicked means, he’s been a-trying to gain—I don’t say 
more than a-trying—but, you see, Miss Hester——.”’ 

Mr. Somerset slightly started, and his brow grew dark. He perfectly 
understood now the gardener’s hints. At this moment Hester ran out 
upon the terrace. She had just caught a glimpse of Lewis from one of 
the upper windows, and, seeing him in the clutches of the dreaded gar- 
dener, was at no loss to divine the truth. Another person, too, entered 
upon the scene; it was the tall footman, who, suspecting his presence 
might be needed, came forward with a stick in his hand. Mr. Somerset, 
anxious to avoid an exposure before his domestics, was about to order the 
Sear to lead his prisoner into the house ; but the precaution was too 

te. Hester, with a cry of terror, ran up to her father, and clung to his 
* Do not punish him! do not injure him! It is not his fault, but all 
my own. He respects and loves you, father, and is grateful to you. 
e will obey you in everything. Only give him his liberty; let him go.” 

These winks were uttered in such a piteous accent, and followed by 
such sobs and such torrents of tears, that the indulgent father found his 
angry feelings soften, and was disposed to view the question in the 
mildest light. ‘The fondness contracted by the two children thrown 
accidentally together was in no way surprising. True, the intimacy— 
though a subject now to be treated, he thought, lightly—might, if con- 
tinued, lead to very serious results. It was, therefore, incumbent on him 
at once to terminate it. 

“Boy,” said Mr. Somerset, gravely, but with mildness, “ your conduct 
in entering my grounds so frequently and in so secret a manner is highly 
to be blamed, but not unpardonable. Allen, you have done your duty in 
male him your prisoner and bringing him to me, but now you will set 

at liberty.” 
The Dikvan looked black, being bitterly disappointed in regard to 
the —— punishment of the stocks, whipping, or imprisonment which 
he had prophesied would be Lewis's fate. Like a bull-dog drawn away 
from his ist, he reluctantly loosed his hold. 
» «But, » your honour,” said the worthy gardener, “ you will let 
us give the young villain some punishment for insulting your honour.” 
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“Has he, then, insulted master?” said the tall footman, for he had 
heard nothing of the story. ‘ Why, then, this is worse than he behaved 
when he rang, some time ago, at our front door. I hope, sir,” he added, 
turning to Mr. Somerset, and grasping the stick firmly, ‘I have your 

ission to cane him.” 

The of Hester for a moment were fixed on the man, and they shot 
rays of fierceness through their tears. 

“ You dare not, you shall not, use that cane!” 

The footman stared in astonishment, lowering his stick, and falling 
back a few paces from his young mistress. But Mr. Somerset, who 
heartily wished to bring the scene to a conclusion, turned to Lewis, 
pointing, at the same time, towards the gate of the terrace. 

“Boy, you have permission to leave. This time no mange will 
be inflicted on you. But I tell you plainly, if ever after the present 
warning you are caught trespassing on t ounds, or even in the vicinity 
of that garden, my servants will have fall liberty to chastise you, and 
that in a very severe manner. Now, go!” 

- Strange to say, notwithstanding the license given him to depart, the 
feelings of Lewis seemed at this moment to be more harrowed than before. 
His heart wildly palpitated, and his emotions almost suffocated him. He 
did not move, but kept his eyes fixed on the squire. 

“ Sir,” he said at length, ‘‘ may I speak for one minute? I have done 
wrong; but never had a poor lad such excuse as myself. I thank you 
for your kindness in placing me at the school. I will never forget what 
I owe you so long asI live. Do not fear I shall annoy you again PY 
trespassing on your grounds, for I leave this place, perhaps, for ever. 
go forth into the world with a hope of one day being what I am not now. 
But whether I fail or succeed, I shall never ase any but respectful and 
grateful feelings for yourself, while for another — but this seems in 
me only daring or snalionsoopeillins it is, and on this account I hasten 


away.” 

His look here was directed to Hester, who was bending down her fore- 
head on her father’s arm. Lewis, as he witnessed her grief, sto ped 
short in his little speech. His stout heart instantly gave way, and taking 
off his cap he covered his face with it, that the menials might not per- 
ceive his tears. Then he walked steadily towards the gate, whispering 
as he passed near Hester, 

“Good-bye ; I shall never forget you. God—bless—you !” 

The child, with sudden energy, before her father was aware of her 
intention, quitted his side, and towards Lewis. She hung on his 
neck, She did not speak, but sobbed and sobbed, as if her fond heart 
were gushing away with her tears. As the boy stooped to support her, 
her long oiled curls covered his shoulder and his arms. 

That picture of artless innocent love a painter's pencil might have 
done justice to, but words would fail to represent. Even the rough gar- 
dener, and the cold formal footman, were moved to a strange compassion ; 
and Mr. Somerset forgot himself so far as, for a few moments, to forbear 
interrupting the last adieu of the peasant-boy and his child. But a sense 
of his position and dignity soon conquered the weakness which he felt 
creeping upon him. He took Hester by the hand and led her into the 
house, while Lewis, not suffering hi to look back, hurried through 
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REVELATIONS OF REPUBLICAN LIFE. 


Panis is divided, at the present moment, into two hostile camps. 
Minor political differences and distinctions, as between Legitimists and 
Orleanists, are, for the time being, absorbed in the more imminent 
danger of a collision between the party of order and that of anarchy and 

i It is a civil war, wherein both parties are anxious, yet reluctant, 
to strike the first blow. Each wishes to have the injury of aggression 
to revenge—that show of right on its own side which would enable it to 
appeal with greater chances of success to the sympathies and to the 
passions of the masses. 

Nothing can be more fallacious than the version given by some 
of the English newspapers of the insult offered to Louis Napoleon, on 
Monday, April 1. It was — over as a demonstration of a few 
drunken men, part of a crowd attracted by a gingerbread fair held that 
day in the Faubourg St. Antoine. Now we have the very best autho- 
rity for stating that an immense body of Socialists—men in blouses 
—were purposely assembled along the line of the boulevards by which 
the President must necessarily pass on his way to Vincennes—it is difhi- 
cult to say in what number—the estimates we have received varying 
from 50,000 to 200,000—but the object of their assembling was that the 
expression of their discontent at the repressive measures taken in conse- 

uence of the late untoward elections should reach the ears of the Presi- 

ent himself. On his return from Vincennes, a dense assemblage of 
blouses extended from St. Mandé to the Place de la Bastille and the Rue 
St. Antoine. No cries, save that of ‘ Vine la Sociale,” were to be heard, 
and the carriage of the President was soon encompassed by a mass of 
scowling and hostile faces. As he advanced, the signs of dissatisfac- 
tion became more decided. Shouts of “A bas le tyran !” were uttered, 
and the more forward shook their fists in the face of Louis Napoleon and 
his minister, General Hautpoul. Had any one of the dragoons who 
formed the President's escort shot at, wounded, or killed one of the 
blouses, a general insurrection would have been the result. The Marquis 
of Douglas, who followed in a tilbury, having shown some irritation, was 
so severely handled as to require to be rescued from the hands of the popu- 
lace by the sergens-de-ville. Never for many a long day was Paris so 
crowded with English visitors as at that moment. From Lord Brougham, 
the most versatile spirit of modern times, to Soyer, the chief of gastro- 
nomists, a motley host of nobles and fashionables were in search of 
repose or change in the promenades of Longchamps and the frivolities of 
Easter. An insurrection would have come like a shell among them. 
They would have found themselves involuntarily entangled in the meshes 
of a wide-spread conspiracy, and happy for them if'a miserable patache, 
instead of a cushion-lined railway-carriage, had carried them off from 
a scene of slaughter and pillage. 
othing certainly remained for the existing government, after the 
election of Socialists for Paris, than acts of repression. Yet every mea- 
sure taken has only served to irritate and alarm the country. - The law 
for the increase of the fiscal obligations im upon the daily and weekly 
press, by affecting the good, as well as the bad, meets with universal oppo- 
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sition. The doctrines of the Napoleon, which would justify any amount of 
restriction, have only served to increase and extend that opposition even 
among the Moderates. The projected, and in some cases actually executed, 
expulsion from the capital of all persons not having a recognised place of 
abode, has been held to be at once a vexatious and harsh proceeding. On 
the 3rd of April, the Paris correspondent of the Times says that no less 
than 1500 of the loose vagrants, of idle and mischievous habits, who 
abound in the low quarters of Paris, were expelled the capital. The same 
day, in the National Assembly, M. Jules Favre charged the Ministry 
with organising a system of éspionage all over the country, and anni- 
hilating the last vestige of individual liberty. | | 

“ We will descend again into the streets!” exclaimed a voice from the 
Left. 

“We defy you!” tauntingly replied General Lefte. 

Upon the same occasion, M. Duché approached the bench, and held 
out his closed hand in the face of several ministerial members; and 
M. Jules Miot, and the Socialist whom we shall shortly introduce to our 
readers as a pamphleteer in favour of Caussidiére, had an unanimous 
vote of censure passed against him—a vote in which, we are told, signifi- 
cantly, that the Republican general, Cavaignac, coincided. 

On the 5th of April, M. Victor Hugo, speaking against the Transpor- 
tation Bill, decl the proposed law to be impolitic and perfidious, and 
that it might ultimately be applied to its very framers. (‘ That is an 
an appeal to fear,” exclaimed M. Vezin.) ‘Had that law been in force 
in 1830 and 1848, and had royalty triumphed over the revolution, 
Charles X. would have applied it to M. Thiers, and Louis Philippe to 
M. Odilon Barrot !” 

The Minister of Justice, defending the same measure, said, When a 
criminal had stained the streets with blood ; when he had made an appeal 
to civil war— 

On the Left.—Boulogne! (Loud interruption and noise.) 

The Minister of Justice. —When he made an appeal to civil war— 
—? Voice on the Left.—Strasburg! (Violent murmurs on the 

ight. ) 

The Minister of Justice.—He would perhaps feel some shame in 
appealing to those reminiscences after the election of the 10th of De- 
cember. (Hear, hear.) Had the justice of the country, he would ask, 
remained powerless? Had there been no condemnation ? 

M. Charras.—For Strasburg? No! 

It is not only in the National Assembly that the bitter and uncompro- 
mising hostility of the factions into which Paris is at this present moment 
divided, manifests itself. The election of a member for the seat vacated 
by M. Vidal is expected to take place before these sheets will issue from 
the press. The Napoléon, the organ of the President, irritated by 
the manifestations of the Socialists, goes so far as to intimate that, in 
case this election be of the same kind as on the 10th of March, a revision 
of the electoral law will become necessary. 

Upon the very grave subject of the revision of the constitution, the 
Napoléon invites all ‘sound minds, the intelligent men of all parties, to 
examine in good faith, and to indicate with precision, the articles of the 
constitution that are susceptible of amelioration. But not only the present 
May.—vow. LXxx1X. No. CCCLIII. H 
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constitution and the now deeply felt evils of universal suffrage cannot be 
legally subjected to revision, because it is not practicable to obtain that 
majority of three to one which is required to sanction such an act; but a 
chance of such prominent importance to the Republican party could not 
be effected but by that appeal to arms, without which no organic changes 
are effected in France. 

The press teems at the same time with polemical pamphlets, advocating 
the cause of the different hostile factions, exposing the principles of their 
creeds, attacking alike the principles and the persons of their adversaries, 
or defending their own persons and principles from the virulence and vitu- 
peration of their antagonists. This system of polemical ie ee ex- 
tends not only to pamphlets and the press, but also to the theatres. 
Politics assume in the latter the strangest forms imaginable. Aspects 
which the epigrammatic wit and humorous invention of our continental 
neighbours could alone suggest. 

aussidiére replies to the exposures made by Chenu and De la Hodde 

as mere expedients of the reactionary party.* Political parties, he says, 
are to be judged by the morality of their words, their acts, and their 
agents. candid, if not a very discreet admission, it will be said, on 
the part of Caussidiére; but he views it as a triumph that the reac- 
| arty should be obliged to avail itself of the aid of “those de- 
grad ings who have exchanged their names for a number in the 
lice!” The influence of the reactionary party, he says, diminishes 
every day. The military have almost all deserted its flag. The anti-liberal 
and anti-national measures of government have alienated the patriotism 
and the good sense of the masses. The road to social regeneration is 
preparing! Universal suffrage has given to the people the sentiment of 


its re | 

According to the same pamphleteer, the people of towns and those of 
the country have seen in the establishment of a republic the abolition of 
privileges, of abuses, of monopolies, of usurers, of Jesuits, of cellar-rats, 
and a more equitable distribution of public expenses. “It has also seen 
the glory of our flag re-vindicated, the treachery of Waterloo revenged, 
the treaties of 1815 torn to pieces.” If France has at length taken her 
long wished-for revenge for Waterloo, she can no longer have anything 
to say to us upon that sore subject. 

Among the contra-revolutionary acts which have most deeply wounded 
the national susceptibility, Caussidiére places first in rank the expedi- 
tion to Rome. Every cannon fired upon the capital, he tells us, has re- 
sounded deeply in the popular heart. The election of the 10th of March 
has, he says, a great political signification. It is a solemn disavowal by 
the democrats of all shades of the acts of government. The wave of 
Raver which carried the present government high into power, has fallen 

and left it stranded on the shore. The destruction of the trees of 
liberty only served to consolidate the Republic. The reaction, as a last 





* Reponse aux deux Libelles: Les Conspirateurs et la Naissance de la Répub- 
lique, de Chenu et de De la Hodde, d’aprés les Lettres, Piéces et Documens 
fournis og nee par Caussidiére, Ex-Prefét de Police, Lubatti, Ex-Officier d’Etat, 


avec des Revelations Curieuses sur la Vie de De la Hodde. Par le Citoyen 


et 
Pals ae Garde Républicaine, et d’autres Ex-Fonctionnaires de la Prefecture de 
J Représentant du Peuple. 
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resource, turned its attention to calumniating the founders of the Re- 


E Helas! un faux frére 
Met leurs meurs a nu, 
Et I réactionnaire 

Se dit: c’est du Ch’nu. 


But this Chenu, according to Caussidiére, scarcely knows how to read 
or write, and has been condemned to eight years’ hard labour for robbery 
and assassination, committed when in service! As a member of the 
secret societies, he was but a most obscure personage, and the part which 
he had to perform can be readily understood, when it is known that he 
was under the orders of M. Pinel, one of the chiefs of police. The 
mouchard, or spy, plays so important a part in the social and political 
drama at present enacting in Paris, that we cannot do less than extract 
the observations made upon the physiology of the mouchard. 


In all times, and under every régime, mouehards have infested Paris. They are 
picked up generally from the dregs of society. The generality of these miserable 
creatures who have tampered with vice, idleness, and drunkenness, memorialise to 
be admitted on the list. There are only those who succeed in being kept by 
women who do not endeavour to be placed on the list. It would be difficult to 
conceive the money that is spent to meet the expenses of these secret spies. 

There is not an assemblage nor a row at which they are not to be met. Every 
man who has obtained any influence with the masses, and who is consequently 
feared by those who are in power, has a mouchard among those whom he believes 
to be his friends. This leprosy insinuates itself everywhere. At one time it 
presents itself in the dress of a dandy, with yellow gloves and varnished boots; 
at another, in the blouse of the working-man. That great lorette who displays 
herself in a splendid carriage, the better to lull suspicion, is in direct relation with 
the Rue Jérusalem. Many a duchess who haunts the salons of the aristocracy, 
exchanges every month a dozen reports for a note of five hundred francs, made 
over to her by the cashier of the secret funds of the police. 


Such is the mouchard. He approaches you under cover of the most 
sincere friendship; he shakes your hand with heartiness, he embraces 
ou, he shares your breakfast or your dinner with you; you open your 
ad to him, you have no secrets with him. He leaves you, and an ata 
afterwards the police is intimate with your projects, your feelings, your 
very principles. Such is the state of national demoralisation produced 
by the mouchard system, that in Paris almost every one believes his 
neighbour to be a spy, and this is nowhere the case so much as among 
the Republicans and the numerous class of Social conspirators. 
Caussidiére, or , Lieutenant Lubati (for him, denies that Chenu put 
him in nomination as prefect. The situation, he says, was first offered 
to Beaune, who declined, and who, with Flocon, put Caussidiére in nomi- 
hation. Caussidiére quotes a letter from M. Delessert, thanking him for 
the kind consideration shown towards the effects of his predecessor when 
taking possession of the préfecture. As to the walk of brandy, it is 
Co invention of Chenu’s, Lieutenant Lubati can attest that M. Caus- 
iére drank nothing but café noir! With regard to the other charges, 
Caussidiére considers the work he went through by day and by night as 
sufficiently exonerating him from even the suspicion of such practices. He 
does not deny that he was conveyed prisoner by a patrol to the prefecture 
upon one occasion, nor that he treated his captors to two bottles of wine 
and some biscuits, but he denies that he was inebriated. 
H2 
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- Citizen Pornin, ex-commandant of the Montagnards, is still more 
explicit than the ex-prefect. ‘The libellous author of the ‘ Conspira- 
tors,” he says, “ bas lied, lied, thrice lied!” He is an energetic 
man, this wooden-legged republican. ‘The democrats,” he continues, 
“ gentleman royalists, have not corrupted society. They do not gamble 
and rob at the exchange; the courts of justice are not busied with the 
details of their adulterous loves ; their Cubiéres and their Praslins have 
still to come !” 

M. Elouin, Ancien Chef de la Police Municipale, denies the statement 
of Chenu, that Caussidiére had spies placed upon Messieurs Delessert and 
Pinel when in London. 

M. Allard, Ancien Chef du Service de Sireté, also denies any participa- 
tion in orders given by Caussidi¢re that could in any way affect their 
former iors, Messieurs Delessert and Pinel. This is not at all sur- 
prising ; idiére’s sun is for the time obscured,—that of the royalist 
prefects may rise again. The republican violence of the ex-prefect has 
not, however, died away with loss of power or change of climate. “ Il 
ne peut,” he writes, “‘y avoir que des coups de baton pour ceux qui ont 
la lachété d’insulter un proscrit.” 

Chenu is bad—vile to a degree,—but, as to De la Hodde, his name is 
said to be synonymous with treachery. ‘ When I pronounce the name I 
feel a corrosive poison burn my lips. It is not in the power of man to 
find an anathema sufficiently energetic to stigmatise him. This being 
has surpassed Judas.” De la Hodde, if we are to believe his enemies who 
write of him in language such as that which we have just quoted, ex- 
hibits to us the Parisian mouchard in a new form—that of the literar 
spy. While De la Hodde was receiving 150 francs a month from M. De- 
lessert, he was also a chief in the Societé des Saisons, and in the receipt 
of 1500 francs’a year as a contributor to La Réforme. But this was 
not all. He also wrote errs satires against the ministry, and more 
especially M. Guizot, in the Charivari—having intimated to M. Delessert 
that in order to keep himself in the confidence of the conspirators, it was 
actually necessary that he should, from time to time, make attacks upon 
government. 

As to the relations of the democrat Jules Miot with the legitimitist 
M. de la Rochejaquelin, so much insisted upon by De la Hodde in his 

amphlet, they are not denied,—but they do not in reality implicate the 
enousalile member for Morbihan. All that is avowed is that Miot made 
efforts to induce La Rochejacquelin to support the Réforme (pecuniarily) 
as a means of overthrowing the government of July. 

M. Miot, on his part, insinuates that De la Hodde is the same 
person who, under the alias of Durand, edited the journal called Ze Bossu, 
in London; and he says, that when Gavarni was asked to take the cari- 
cature department of that periodical, he (Gavarni) said, “ You are 
the man De la Hodde, and not M. Durand. I withdraw the promise I 
made to give my assistance to your publication.” 

Recriminations among members of the same party often serve a 
purpose, especially when they concern the actions of persons upon whom 
80 little confidence can be placed as avowed conspirators. It is well known 
to our readers that De la Hodde attributes to Lagrange that wicked first 
shot which led to the fatal firing on the Boulevard des Capucines. One 
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of those exceedingly clever fellows and uncompromising anti-Anglicans 
with whom Paris abounds, made the notable discovery, a{short time back, 
that the first shot had been fired by an Englishman, and took occasion to 
dilate at considerable length upon the baseness and turpitude of the 
English generally. The vindicators of Caussidiére now appeal to the 
testimony of a sergeant of the 14th Regiment of the line, that after all it 
was a soldier who fired the first shot! 

It is needless to enter here upon the exposure of De la Hodde 
as a spy, referred to in the last New Monthly. De la Hodde does not 
deny that he was a spy “in the interests of order.” The upholders of 
order have certainly not much to boast of in the services of such men as 
either he or Chenu. The passions of Republicans are only roused by 
such exposures to a state of frenzy against the Reacs, which, in case of 
another success, would lead to the most disastrous consequences. Our 
pamphleteer thus concludes :— 


“Tt is when you see behind you Changarnier, with a hundred thousand bayonets, 
that you become brave! It is when you are certain of impunity that you drag 
that Republic, at whose feet you have knelt, in the mud! 

“Do you know, O Royalists! that you are playing there a game that may 
become terrible for you? Would you by chance wish to make us repent of our 


clemency? One would really say so. 

. “Goon! goon! We may remember these things this time, and we may in our 
turn make use of the arms that are now in your hands. When the triumph of 
democracy shall have sounded, if we do to you what you have done to us, you will 
not have any right to complain. 

* You have taken from us all our conquests of the revolution; you persecute us, 
bind us, and you gag the democratic writers; you organise spying, you transform 
gensdarmes into censors; you visit our domiciles whenever you think proper, and 
you have us arrested just as the fit seizes you. We are never certain as to what 
the next day may bring. The sword of Damocles is constantly suspended over 


our heads, 
“We are arrived at the top of Calvary, and whilst we are being nailed to the 


cross, you make your creatures spit in our faces! 
“We only wait that you shall place the crown of thorns upon our brows, and 


that Pa shall scourge us till we bleed! 
“ Will you do it soon?” 


Chenu’s reply* to Caussidiére is much more reprehensible than that 
of the pamphlet called “Les Conspirateurs.” The tone is through- 
out insulting and exasperating. ‘Citizen Caussidiére,” exclaims the 
spy-Democrat, “I pity you!”—‘ Vous restez cloué.”—“ Not an error 

been shown in my exposure of your pilferings, your forgeries, your 
commercial and private cheats.” —“ Poor Ganssididre! Go! The blow 
I have given you on the face will make it redden for ever. I have 
not had recourse to calumny when I called you a forger. You will—I 
predict it for you—one day wear the red cap which you admire so much 
—not as a Roman freeman, but as a convict, at the prisons of Toulon.” 
_ We pity little Chenu if the perpetual accidents of ever-recurring 
insurrections should bring him within the grasp of his gigantic antagonist. 
Chenu has got a written certificate from the minister, General d’Haut- 
poul, to the effect that he never was, as asserted by his opponent, con- 
victed of crime when in the service. This printed, he deals the sou/fflets 
night and left, apparently with wondrous indifference as to whom he 





* Les Montagnards de 1848. Encore Quatre Nouveaux Chapitres, précédes 
Réponse 4 Caussidiére et autres Democs-Socs. Par A. Chenu. 
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_ administers those blows which leave a perpetual redness behind them. 

9a, mega ae Aa puerta enemy, of a Red Republic. 
Jules Miot—the attack upon whom is of so feeble a character 

as not to deserve notice—and a fair of the Machiavelism of 
El ° . 


Messieurs and Allard’s letters, he falls like a shell upon poor Emile 
Girardin, the cuffed of all ies, the discarded of Legitimists and 
es Cope avai the neglected of Louis Napoleon, 


the rejected of the Socialists. ‘Ah, citizen! citizen Girardin !” 
exclaims Chenu, “I am tranquil now as to the fate of Socialism; I do 
not give it another year’s existence, for God knows where everything 
goes that you with your Satanic intelligence!” That the Socialists 
ever permitted M. de Girardin to be put in nomination as their repre- 
sentative, Chenu asserts was simply that they might have the pleasure of 
seeing their quondam greatest enemy suppliant before them, and then 
insult him by their rejection. Citizen Emile de Girardin on the stool, 
cross-examined for two hours by the Socialist delegates; Citizen Emile 
de Girardin anticipating what he would do when he was minister, only 
to be rejected with disgrace, was certainly a ludicrous example of a 
political misalliance. 

The retort courteous follows upon Caussidiére, whom Chenu asserts to 
have been visited in London by Grandmesnil, in order that his reply 
might be more efficaciously concocted. He justly enough remarks that it 
is impossible to make sare Se the work itself how many persons contri- 
bested tos it. At one moment Caussidiére is made to speak in the first 
person, at another M. Miot, and then M. Lubati. Chenu, however, soon 

from recrimination to further exposures. The history of the pil- 
and burning of the palace at Neuilly is the subject of a curious 


ter. 

Yn reference to the insurrection of June, 1848, Chenu says it was due, 
morally, to Louis Blanc, whose doctrines misled the masses. M. Trélat, 
a personal friend of Louis Blanc, sorrowfully said, “I have not courage 
to speak to him; I look upon him as the cause of my country’s misfor- 
- tunes.” “ Morally, to Louis Blanc the insurrection,” Chenu says, “was 
due; materially, to Caussidiére and his Montagnards. The latter were 
all to be seen at the barricades. ‘Their pass-word was, ‘République and 
Caussidiére!’ ” 

But it is not only at the Prefecture, where a motley crew of ira- 
tors, spies, and convicts contained the inevitable elements of discord and 
treachery, that the lapse of time has led to exposures, recriminations, and 
protests. The Hotel de Ville—the great centre and focus of the Republic, 
and the seat of the Provisional Government, has been assaulted bt teen 
Republicans whose names and fame have not before extended beyond the 
ge ON goed edhe Gréve. One of these bold assailants of the 

otel de Ville calls himself Drevet, pére, Président des Délégués du 
Peuple ; the other is M. Ch. de Lavarenne, ancien délégué du peuple 
en auprés du Gouvernement Provisoire. 

Drevet, pére, says* that Revelations are now the order of the day, 
and he also wishes to lift a corner of the vast curtain which he says 
still covers (notwithstanding all that has been written) the first acts of 
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as ambitious as they were i e, who were proclaimed 
‘of the Government of the 24th of Fe - M. Drevet does not 
or at all events he repudiates the ultra-republicans of the National 
: and those of La Réforme, concerning whom we have had so much 
In all insurrections in France—and he appeals to the experience 
in 1814, and his own in 1830 and 1848—the true patriots, 
been sacrificed to the ambitious few. Alluding at the onset 
uet of the 22nd February, 1848, he says, the youth of Paris 
ed by those very deputies and electors, who had appealed to 
iotism, to the vengeance of Government and the brutal of the 
It was, he asserts, when the mob learnt that the deputies and 
electors had renounced the banquet, that the cry became general of Vive 
la réforme! A bas les traitres! On the 23rd, M..Drevet says he tra- 
versed all Paris, and nowhere did he see among the combatants those 
men who next day extolled themselves as conquerors, and divided among 
themselves places and honours. On the 24th, he says, he first saw Flocon 
on the Place du Palais Royal. He himself, he says, took possession of 
the Hotel de Ville, at the head of a column of “citizens,” whom he 
ised into a civic guard, and he divided them into thirteen posts. 
Fifty-nine of the police were found in the Hotel de Ville: their 
mustachoes were cut off, and their uniforms exchanged for caps and 
blouses, and thus they were saved from the violence of the mob, The 
members of the Provisional Government arrived soon afterwards, and they 
were shown, for safety-sake, into the cabinet of M. Parent, secretary of 
the Prefecture. 

M. Parent’s memoranda of the last few days were found in his desk. 
Among other things, on the 23rd, he wrote, “I feel a great interest in 
rae witness to this great popular movement, the probable result of 
which will be a change of Government.” The 24th, he wrote, “In my 
opinion MM. de Rambateau and General Sebastiani ought to have shown 
some resolution. They did not do so, but abandoned the Hotel de Ville.” 
Two o’clock.—I am told to provide for my personal safety. M. Garnier 
Pagés has installed himself in the Hotel de Ville ; the municipal guards 
have been slaughtered as they endeavour to escape the Place de I’Hotel 
de Ville!’ It is horrible to contemplate !” 

A first Provisional Government was followed by a second. It was that 
of the Réforme and the National ; first act of weakness on the part of 
the Government. .Marrast, Louis Blanc, Flocon, and Albert were named 
secretaries, Whilst this was taking place, it was decided in the cabinet of 
the prefect close by to counterbalance the power of the men who had just 
imposed themselves upon the nation, by another power stronger than 
them—that of the people. Fourteen Gliese were chosen, and M. 
Drevet was elected president. Hence his title—President des Déléqués 
du Peuple. Wheels within wheels. Three governments already within 
the of the Hotel de Ville! This new commission happily conceived 
its duties to be for the present limited to making known to the people the 
deliberations of the new Government, supervising the allocation of indi- 
viduals, expenditure, provisioning, &c. Under cover of an ition, it 
seems to have served the purposes of the Government admirably. Next 
came all those turbulent scenes, deputations of the people, clamorously 
demanding to see the new members of government ; groups of ferocious 
men, forcing their way within the building, and threatening the lives of 
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all who opposed them; and columns of victorious combatants, whom 

Lamartine was incessantly called to calm by his almost frantic 

oo pg ga a which he has, indeed, too well described in his own 
to have required being redescribed by M. ved gos 

Where there are many is are le collectively, and none in- 
dividually, there is always a victim. M. Drevet, pére, in the bonhommie 
of his patriotism, was sure to be the man. His 250 citizens, whom he 
had organised into a civic guard, became, with the progress of time and 
events, hungry, and, as they became hungry. they also became clamorous. 
That which is equally natural, the Provisional Government also grew 
hungry. M. Drevet, pére says, “J’avais chez-moi quelque fonds dispo- 
nibles,” and he sent M. Drevet, fils, to get the same, which were imme- 
diately converted into hams, cheeses, bread, and wine. For the 2000 francs 
expended, M. Drevet, pére, now complains he only got receipts for 830 
francs, and these are still due to him. 

Citizen Drevet’s functions of president at the Hotel de Ville were 
eclipsed as soon as his money was gone. A man of another stam 
arrived. He made way through the crowd, exclaiming, “ Let me in, 
am Lagrange.” Having thus obtained admission into the presence of the 
Provisional Government, he said, 

“You know who I am? Iam Lagrange of Lyons; you want a 
governor, appoint me.” 

And he was accordingly nominated at once. 

An immediate rupture followed the new appointment. Garnier Pagés 
par ge ord of a had fallen in the i to be buried 
at night. tes of the le opposed this order, as, no recogni- 
tion having taken Tylace, it would: a the families of all ‘alia %0 
pensions from the Republic. A second one arose from Lagrange ordering 
only soup to be served out to the delegates—“ C’était bien assez pour 
ces forens, Re he said. This time citizen Drevet fired his pistol to call his 
followers to his aid. Another time he appealed, his naked sword stuck, 
he says, into the floor, to Garnier Pagés, as to what was to be done with 
citizen Lagrange. It was all to no purpose; the Provisional Government, 
and especially Marrast, Lagrange, and his lieutenant Rey, found that it 
was impossible to work with an avowedly hostile band in charge of head- 
quarters; a more servile body of recruits, ridiculously called a pretorian 
a by M. Drevet, was raised at a salary of two and a half franes a 

y to each man, and to avoid a conflict the delegates took their depar- 
ture, after being one month en permanence at the Hotel de Ville. Of 
the fourteen leaders of these self-appointed delegates of the people enume- 
peas the author, we find three were Drevets—Drevet, pére, we sup- 
pose, and Drevet’s son—and one was De Laverenne, designated as a student, 
and with whom we have next to do. 

M. de Laverenne, albeit a student, is now an ancien délégqué du peuple. 
He is like every other Frenchman, of every shade of politics, devoted to 
that which wishes to sustain “the honour, the civilisation, and the 
true interests of France”—and of himself. With him as with all others, 
“none of the existing —. is the personification of the principles 
of which they proclaim ves to be the champions; some are too 
great, others are too contemptible.”* 


* Le Gouvernement Provisoire et l’Hétel de Ville, dévoilés par Ch. de Lava- 


renne, Ancien -e~ y du Peuple en permanence auprés du Gouvernement Pro- 
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“ The majority of Frenchmen,” says M. de Lavareane, “ whatever cer- 
tain journals may assert to the contrary, are not Republican.” After the 
carnival révolutionnaire, the next most singular thing, our author tells 
us, was the Hotel de Ville escamoté. It was much more curious than the 
assault of a barricade. M. de Layarenne was not there so soon as M. 
Drevet. . When he came at the head of his column—French insurrec- 
tionists always move in columns—the Provisional Government was already 
ensconced in the oft-described cabinet. ‘There were other columns also 
there, and all asked if the Republic was to be juggled away. Deputies 
were named to inquire personally of the Provisional Government what 
their intentions were; M. de Lavarenne was appointed to represent his 
column. Hence his title of Délégué, to which we suppose he has added 
ancien, since the period when as Delahode became De la Hodde, so De- 
lavarenne underwent the aristocratic declension into De Lavarenne. 

The new delegates—one of those interminable missions which were 
making perpetual demands upon the oratorical efforts of De Lamartine— 
forced their way along the crowded corridors to the door of the ever- 
memorable cabinet, but there they were arrested by a hero of a melo- 
dramatic aspect, with long pale face, floating hair, disordered dress, 
sword in hand, pistols at the waist, and who opposed himself to all 
further progress, exclaiming: — 

“Tam General Lagrange—do you hear me? Charles Lagrange, of 
Lyons, commandant of all the military forces of the department. No- 
body can pass here !” 

eneral Lagrange was, however, so far won over as to allow M. de 
Lavarenne to pass; and he says he found the Provisional Committee dis- 
cussing the question of a regency—a question which at that moment 
found a supporter in M. Marie. M. de Lavarenne says he arrived just 
in time to save the Republic! 

Established en permanence at the Hotel de Ville, as delegate for the 

tenth arrondissement, and wiser than the ex-president M. Drevet, M. 
de Lavarenne did not draw upon his own person for means of support. 
He drew, he says, in the name of the Government and as secretary to 
the delegates, notes payable when circumstances would permit, and which 
were exchanged for provisions. By these means he intimates that in a 
very brief time feasts like those of Belshazzar gratified night and day 
the interminable gluttony of the pretorians of the National. It was at 
the Hotel de Ville as it was at the Prefecture. ‘I had ex ,” ex- 
claims the secretary, “to assist at the birth of a great republic; I wit- 
nessed nothing but Saturnalia.” The repasts had been taken at first 
standing or even walking, as circumstances permitted. But soon the 
service of the table was duly organised. The Provisionals had theirs, 
the Mayor of Paris his, General Lagrange the same, and the delegates 
under the Presidency of Drevet, pére, theirs. The Hotel de Ville had 
assumed, says M. de Lavarenne, “‘ une physionomie de goguette.” 
_ The manufacture of notes was found to be so ready a means of obtain- 
ing supplies, that the success of the proceeding was, as may be readily 
imagined, immense. Notes for all kinds of things rained from every 
quarter of the Hotel de Ville. Coffee, liqueurs, cigars, to the amount 
of thousands of francs, were obtained from the cafes of the neighbour- 
hood. Others exchanged notes for half their value in hard cash. 

Lagrange, according to M. de Lavarenne, had gone mad—the tem- 
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So ena skirmish with Drevet, pére. A hundred thousand 
a day had been voted to the support of 100,000 idlers, dressed in 
a oS 
ing a poll-tax -five centimes. suc- 
ceeded noc tk alee by Garnier Pagés’ accession 
to the Ministry of Finances. Every day he dined sumptuously, a regi- 
mental band playing at the window. The recherché wines of the ex- 
M. teau, appeared to have always been at the call of his 
successor. He had also his spies, but they did not always serve him with 
intelli ; and M. de Lavarenne relates a strange story of his having 
retary. seman bed and hurried in very primitive costume into the 
streets, by a report of a conspiracy to blow up the Hotel de Ville. 
onnne a had elapsed, pe the a ee had grown 
weary empty ises, the puerile splendour, an uxurious in- 
of the officials at the Hotel de Ville. Caussidiére was looked 
up to by all as the man who was to kick out the Provisional Government 


de os the time was not yet come. “The dictators of the “a 
action thus gained a step over their more revolutio colleagues.’’ The 
result, according to ‘e same authority, was a es tt 4 A move- 
ment was to be made in favour of the Orleans family. General Négrier 
was to come with the army of the north, and place Paris in a state of 
siege. . It was expected that he would be beckil by a large portion of 
the National Guard. The minority of the Provisional Government was 
to be proscribed, and a regency declared. The manifestation of the 17th 
of March, M. de Lavarenne tells us, annihilated this project. 

Whilst the Pasha Lamartine, luxuriously reclining upon the divan of 
M. Guizot, imed that the treaties. of the Holy iitenen would be 
religiously adhered to, the commission of the Luxembourg was consti- 
tuted with Louis Blanc and Albert at its head. It was, says our 
author, the states general of communism, the forerunner of the catas- 

of June 1848. M. Wissocq opened a register office in this Halle 
aux Veaux, and M. Higonnet established himself as administrator of na- 
tional workshops in the Rue de Bondy. Numbers soon overwhelmed 
these functionaries. At that moment anew star appeared in the horizon. 
This was M. Emile Thomas, who projected a military organisation of the 
Lazaroni. It was proposed even to give up the military and Champ 
de Mars to this civilian army of idlers. 

This was objected to, but the organisation was proceeded with, and the 
workmen were divided into squadrons, brigades, Memaanqeings and com- 

ies. M. Emile Thomas became director, and the pavillon and park of 
onceaux were made over to him as an Eden where he could nestle 
himself for the time being. He kept open table in virtue of a ministerial 
authorisation to that effect. His stables sheltered thirty-eight horses and 
fourteen carriages. ‘ Much has been said of the Asiatic luxury and 
Roman orgies—the scandal of which was protected by the high walls of 
Monceaux.” The official paper, the Moniteur, gave credit to them when 
M. Emile Thomas’s star was on the decline; but M. Emile Thomas has 
himself loudly denied the accusation, and no doubt it was only the same 
envious and calumnious assertions directed against the park ob Manaines 
which even the Hotel de Vilie and the Prefecture had not escaped. 

Ledra Rollin had become minister of the interior, M. de Lavarenne de- 

Clares that he was plus viveur gu’homme d'état. It would appear as if the 
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icans had all been starving under the old régime, so universally 
i did they all set to work the moment they got into 
power, to make up for past privations. From the 8 et jour- 
; et criards, who tutoyéd everybody in the name of equa- 
ever redolent of the odour of tobacco and brandy, to 
those in power who had seized upon the hotels of the late officials, and 
who now revelled in unaccustomed luxury, and denied to themselves no 
indulgence; it was still the same one great object in view, and 
i with the true Parisian. The Ministry of the 
Interior presented a glorious mixture of extremes. In its saloons were to 
be seen all that Paris contained at that time of pointed hats, long beards. 
and muddy shoes, reclining upon divans of silk and velvet ottomans, 
Every one of these heroes of the ante-chamber had in his mind a model of 
a constitution which would meet all difficulties and insure the future of 
France. The minister was also organising his commissaires, whom he 
tched in top-boots, tight trousers, Robespierre waistcoats, monstrous 
great plumes, and gigantic swords, to the conquest of the pro- 
vinees. Then there were the femmes fortes of the school of Georges Sand, 
among whom was a.certain Madame Niboyet, a Jean d’Arec in blue stock- 
ings, who pursued the unfortunate Ledru Rollin into every hole and 
corner, Georges Sand herself, “that old Socialist Egeria,” as M. de 
Lavarenne calls her, who wanted to make Ledru Rollin her Numa Pom- 
2 gem the duties of private secretary, and actually took baths 
Louis Blanc, if we are to believe the same authority, was all this time 
iring to arrive, by means of his national workshops, at an irrespon- 
sible dictatorship. ‘To counteract this conspiracy, M. Emile Thomas 
was ordered to review the legions of idlers. Louis Blanc changed his 
tactics, and associated himself with Ledru Rollin, Flocon, Barbés, Raspail, 
and Sobrier, to elect a Committee of Public Safety, under the auspices 
of the Red Flag. Butthe conspiracy of the Luxembourg was betrayed by 
a delegate called Legros, as that of the Prefecture had been by a system of 
coutiter-spies, for Ledru Rollin and Sobrier played at two or three con- 
iracies_at the same moment; one with the Provisional Government, 
another with the Luxembourg, a third on their own account. 

We have not yet spoken of the Luxembourg in its social relations. 
The aspect it puitinlled> is described as having been somewhat similar to 
the condition, at the time, of the Hotel de Ville, to the Prefecture, 
to the Ministerial Hotels, and the Pavillon de Monceaux. Delegates 
in blouses: occupied the velvet arm-chairs of the peers of France, as 
if accustomed to such luxuries. The kitchens of the ex-duke Pas- 
quier, ready organised, were put into requisition; tables were impro- 
vised, feasts 4 la Lucullus succeeded to one aeree Nothing but ~~ 
most expensive dishes were tolerated by these republican gourmets. s 
cételettes & la purée d’ananas nar wethive Sriandise. 

It is said that Louis Blane was grieved at these odious Saturnalia, and 
that Albert only gave way to them by weakness—a kind of weakness for 
the good things of this world, which appears to have been very common 
rn ee fledged republicans, no matter to what particular brood 
they belonged. M. Ch. de Lavarenne’s revelations would lead us to 
believe that the principicule of the Luxembourg was also as successful in 


ee and oratory. 
The affair of the 15th of May, by its abortive nomination of a new 
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Provisional Government in which the commission of the Luxembourg was 
included, involved Louis Blanc and his friends irreparably. The party of 
the National triumphed, M. de Lavarenne would have us believe by pre- 
arrangement. The whole affair, according to this far-seeing delegate, 
was a guet-a- got up by the National to overthrow Louis Blanc, 
Barbés, and Blangut. Conipiater within conspiracy! How difficult 
it will be for the future historian to distinguish the true from the false in 
the strange incidents that have illustrated the French Republic? These 
émeutes were got up, according to M. de Lavarenne, by what he calls agens 
provocateurs, men especially employed to sow the seeds of discord, and 
to i e natures, such as Barbés and Sobrier, to acts of vio- 
lence, in order that others might reap the harvest. Borme, colonel of the 
Amazonian regiment of Vesuviennes, which figures so prominently in 
Chenu’s history of M. Pornin’s nocturnal exploits at the Tuileries, was an 
agent of this iption, employed by Marrast and Flottard. 

The imprisonment of all the chiefs of the opposition induced the Exe- 
cutive to attempt the annihilation of the national workshops. Messieurs 
Recurt and Trélat were employed on this adventurous duty. M. Emile 
Thomas, arrested and then set at liberty, was dismissed, and hurried away 
in a carriage to Bordeaux. It was in vain that the hero of the pavillon 
of Monceaux exclaimed, “My mother, my mother, I want to see my 
mother;” the inflexible M. Trélat man saw the late chief of the 
national workshops into the carriage, the door of which he closed 
with his own hand. The insurrection that broke out in consequence 
of this act of violence is well known—it was the prelude to the san- 
guinary struggle of June. “When the smoke of powder was dis- 
persed,” says M. de Lavarenne, “the National reappeared, supported by 
the sword of M. de Cavaignac. This party, too, in its turn, fell under the 
contempt of all honest persons, as the chaos of intrigues by which it had 
risen into power came gradually out to light. The men belong to it 
have not, however, lost the hope of regaining power. To effect their pur- 
poses they would resuscitate a reign of terror !”’ 

“The Assassins of the Réaction at the Pillory,’’* is the title of the 
answer to the pamphlets of Messieurs Drevet and Delavarenne—(the Red 
Republicans will not accept the de la Hodde and de Lavarenne). After 
@ preliminary flourish against “those royalist writers who dip their pens in 
vitriol, and who sell so much a line in the Rue de Poitiers, calumnies in- 
vented by the most depraved imaginations,” the amiable author betrays 
his identity by eager “that he has to measure himself against cer- 
tain persons only one weapon—the stick! It is the only weapon that a 
man, who has not had leisure to pass his youth in fencing schools, can use 
with success against the wild beasts that attack him.” 

Citizens Drevet and Delavarenne are, however, let off with a minor 
castigation than that inflicted upon the editors of La Patrie, L’As- 
semblée Nationale, Le Corsaire, Le Constitutionnel, Le Courier Fran- 

ise——reactionary assassins as they are called. Messieurs Drevet and 

varenne ought, as delegates of the people, to have abstained from 

all hostile e: of the acts of the founders of the Republic! They 

are playing the game of the royalist calumniators of the Republic.. Their 
* Les 
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pamphlets breathe nothing but vexation at having received no reward, no 
t for their services. “We know,” says. the republican writer, 
‘¢¢hat there were those in the Provisional Government who were inclined 
toa regency as well as Messieurs Drevet and Delavarenne; we know as well 
as they do, that M. Odilon Barrot intended to have juggled the Revolution 
of 1848 just as he did that of 1830. But the false apostle of liberty was 
cee with his dynastic friends Garnier Pagés, Paguerre, &c., to suc- 
cumb to the will of the people. The poll-tax of forty-five centimes was, 
according to the same writer, imposed upon the people by the reaction, in 
order to excite the feelings more especially of the moral population against 
the Republic. Garnier Pagés, Thiers, Barrot, Bugeaud, &c., never were 
true republicans. Another version of the capture of the Tuileries is next 
presented to the reader as the one of the most scrupulous exactness. The 
object of this new narrative oe chiefly to place a Lieutenant Debose 
in the position of conqueror of the described position. As to Drevet saving 
the lives of fifty-nine municipal guards, the writer says the conquerors of 
February always oie its disarmed adversaries. How does this agree 
with the statement found upon M. Parent’s desk at the Hotel de Ville? 

“ As to Garnier Pagé’s installing himself as mayor at the Hotel de Ville; 
have not on all occasions the people shed their blood and expelled royalt 
only for the greater glorification of the gentlemen of the dynastic pecabis | 
How many royalists hastened to the Hotel de Ville in search of places, the 
red riband at their button-holes covered with the workman’s blouse, a gun 
on their shoulder, and their faces aud hands purposely blackened with pow- 
der, so that they might rank among the brave republicans who had fought 
at the barricades? There were in the Provisional Government only four 
republicans, Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, Flocon, and Albert. A govern- 
ment so constituted with a dynastic majority at the onset, ought to have 
been overthrown at once. We should not, had that been done, have had 
at this hour to defend our young republic foot to foot against the 
royalists who wish to confiscate it.” 

The writer disavows the delegation of Messieurs Drevet and Delavarenne. 
“I do not know,” he says, “that they ever received any mission whatso- 
ever from the people. For I cannot call the people a group of persons 
assembled in a chamber, and nominating delegates, who, to tan an 
official character, should have been agreed to by the majority of the 
combatants.” This is true, and by the same test we would say M. Gar- 
aier Pagés had no mission from the people. Not a member of the 
Provisional Government enjoyed such an “ official” election. The coterie 
of La Réforme and Le National, which returned Ledru Rollin, Louis 
Blanc, Flocon, and Albert, and which despatched Arago to the Post- 
office, and Caussidiére and Sobrier to the Prefecture, was quite as 
limited as that which named Messieurs Drevet and Delavarenne de- 
legates of the people. “The people” in times of revolution is a much 
abused power. The installation of Lagrange was the counterpart of 
that of Garnier Pagés. And.all such elections are acts in a drama, 
which would be farcical but for the passions these acts, insignificant in 
themselves, arouse among the masses, and the blood that inevitably flows 
from the insatiability of personal ambitions. The very pamphlets now 
under our hands prove that the so-called Republic has been cradled, 
educated, agitated, fawned upon, calumniated, extolled, and condemned 
by hostile men and factions, who have each in their turn looked upon 
“ the people” only as the means of power, or as sheep to be shorn. 
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“ Encore un Scandale!”* exclaims M. Marchal, ne we “sn, 
defend his friend, M. Drevet, another good citizen—who, he says, has 
sely calumniated—in a small pamphlet, full of big words. “ M. 
” says M. Marchal, “saved those few men who had named them- 
and who conducted the affairs of the country so badly.” It was to 
i Caussidiére (le tuenr, comme on appelart le terrible émeutier) 
ied for the pass-word before he had received a single syllable of 
ition from Government. The business of a di ist or a 
is not improvised, M. Marchal tells us; and so it appears, also, 
that the duties of a secretary, even to a Provisional Government, are not 
always ig a lg gg of the first rules of com- 
position. Marchal in illustration, a letter of M. Garcher’s, 
which is also printed in M. Drevet’s pamphlet. It was the first demand 
that was issued at the Hotel de Ville for creature comforts: — 


Au Crroven DreEVET, pére. 

Citoyen,—Envoyez-nous une volaile quelconque, pour déjeiner. S’il y a quelques 
mets apétisant, envoyez-les nous. 

(Signé) J.J. Garcuer, 

Another chronicler of the events of February presents himself in the 
person of M. Victor Bouton,f who aspires to set all previous chro- 
niclers right. The result, however, is, that there was nothing marvellous 
in the events that brought about great results. “It was not,” says M. 
Bouton, “a iracy; it was an unexpected movement, that threw Paris 
out of its way; It was a coup de théatre, and nothing more.” 

But M. Bouton’s pamphlet possesses some interest at a moment of so much 
recrimination, in fixing upon the Republican party the positive intention 
of overthrowing the Provisional Government. Had Blanqui possessed as 
much daring as he had power with the masses—and among many of the 
people he was looked upon as the Dieu inconnu present, espéré par le 
monde révolutionnaire—he might, if we are to believe M. Bouton, have 

i the Provisional Government, and set himself up as dictator. 
As to the Republic, he declares that four men and a corporal could have 
turned it out of doors. M. Bouton is as concise and as simple in his 
ideas and his expressions as the object of which he bears the name. In 
this country Victor Bouton would be called Billy Button. The mere 
contact of Blanqui, he says, excited “ voluptuous feelings,” and he wished 
to die for him, “for the pleasure of dying for the God of Revolutions 
incarnate!” Blanqui has certainly not only listeners—he has followers, 
devoted life and soul to him. 

“Tt was not only,” says Chenu, “upon the men who frequented this 
club that Blanqui exercised a fatal influence; he also excited a real en- 
thusiasm among the women, who came in numbers to admire and 
applaud him. ‘They loved that delicate complexion which appeared to 
bring him into relation with their sex ; they shuddered beneath that fixed 
and sanguinary look which pierced even to the bottom of consciences—in 
the presence of that livid and cadaverous face—of that pointed, vibrating 
voice. It was evident that the fiery soul of the man was devouring the 

ile envelope with which it was covered.” 

° un Scandale (23, 24 et 25 Février—15 Mai, 1848). Par M. Marchal, 
auteur du “ Livre de la ille,” &c. 


Mt. La Patrie en Danger, au 25 Fevrier, 1848; Conspiration du Drapeau Rouge. 
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Men of talent have their supporters as well as men of genius. Genius, 
when misdirected, as in Blanqui’s case, only consumes itself—talent, es- 
pecially when in power, is safer than gifts of a higher order. A M. Louis 
Couture publishes a pamphlet of formidable thickness, which, in fact, 
assumes the ambitious proportions of a book,* to prove that the Capetiens 
were born at the end of the tenth century, with the feudal system, and 
that they have disappeared with the eighteenth with the nobility. The 
Bonapartes were born with democracy—it is for them to reign. 

Alexander Weill, a writer who has made himself a name as an able 

hleteer in favour of the monarchical principle, has quoted the 
Pocialistet to show that socialism, being only an enlightened spirit of 
ardent charity—whoever has a heart is a socialist in the true sense of the 
word. To reform a country more than a man is wanted—a principle is 
necessary—that principle is the hereditary one. As to the FET it 
has spoken its last word—that is, anarchy! ; 

M. de la Rochejaquelin defends his proposition to put the question of 
monarchy and the republic to the bev i the grounds that it was de- 
livered up in his absence without explanation, without a word in its de- 
fence, to the inexperience, the surprise, and the passions, of an assembly 
com of so many different elements. 

. Ange des Ursins also casts a glove—or rather a pamphlet of defi- 
ance, § at the adversaries of legitimacy. ‘“‘ An appeal to the nation,” he sa 
“ ought to be made.” The Comte de Chambord, he tell us at the conclu- 
sion of a brief account of a visit paid to the last scion by the elder 
branch of Bourbons, is just the person that France should be ambitious to 
see at the head of affairs. ‘The last scion of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons, who eight centuries ago, saved our nationality, by re-establish- 
ing the monarchical line, is this Comte de Chambord, Henri Dieudonné, 
whom I have opposed as a living defiance to imposture, by showing him 
to be worthy of France by the patriotism of his intelligence and of his 
heart.” And again elsewhere, M. Ange des Ursins says, ‘* This magnifi- 
cent personification of a great principle consecrated by fourteen ages of 
monarchy and eight ages of hereditary power, is a real defiance to the 
adversaries of legitimacy.” 

There is no doubt, notwithstanding the fate of M. de la Rochejaquelin’s 
motion, that the cause of Henri V. is in the ascendancy in France. The 
proposition was ill-timed and indiscreet to say the least of it, and it had 
never even been laid before the legitimate commission of the Rue de Rivoli, 
which number 160 members, and among them some of the most dis- 
tinguished Legitimists of France. At the present moment two pieces, 
founded on the Restoration of Charles II. (applied of course to the 
- a aig of Henri V.) are playing at the Gymnase and the Vaudeville 

eatres, 

The picture we have given of the state of parties, of their violent 
hostility to one another, and of the practices of Socialists, Republicans, 
and of men of all grades of opinion when in power, will serve to show 
what can be expected of a Republic in France! The thing is utterly 
out of the question—ridiculous in the extreme. 


* Du Gouvernement Héréditaire en France et des Trois Partis qui s’y rat 
tachent. Napoleon IL—Un d’Orleans—Henry V. Par Louis Couture. 
La Monarchie Héréditaire et Sociale. 
A Mon Pays. Défense de ma Proposition sur l’Appel a la Nation, Par 
M, de la uelin. 
§ Defi aux Adversaires de la Legitimité par Ange des Ursins. Premiére Partie. 
Le Comte de Chambord. Seconde Partie. Le Droit National. 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Cuaptrer XLII. 


WRITING A RUN. 


Tue first fumes of excitement over, after a run with a kill, the field 
begin to take things more coolly and veraciously, and ere long some of 
them begin to pick holes in the affair. The men of the hunt run the run 
up, while the men of the next hunt run it down. Added to this, there are 
generally some cavilling, captious fellows in every field, who extol each 
run to a master’s face, and run it down behind his . Soit was on the 
occasion of the run with Mr. Puffington’s hounds, which we shortly 
described in our last ts Oe The men of the hunt—Charley Slapp, 
Lumpleg, Guano, Crane, Washball, and others—lauded and magnified it 
into something magnificent, something quite out of the common, some- 
thing that ought to be immortalised; while Fossick, Fyle, Wake, Parson 
Blossomnose, and others of the “ flat-hat hunt,” pronounced it a niceish 
thing—a pretty burst; and Mr. Vosper, who had hunted for five-and- 
twenty seasons without ever subscribing one farthing to hounds, always 
declaring that each season was “his last,” or that he was going to con- 
fine himself entirely to some other pack, said it was nothing to make a 
row about, that he had seen fifty better things with the Tinglebury har- 
riers, and never a word said. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Sponge to Mr. Spraggon, between the whiffs of a 
cigar, as they rode together ; “ it wasn’t so bad, was it ?” 

“ Bad!—no,” squinted Jack, “ devilish good—for Puff at least,” 
adding, “I question he’s had a better this season.” 

*¢ Well, we are in luck,” observed Tom Washball, riding up and join- 
ing them; “we are in luck to have a satisfactory thing with you great 
connoisseurs out.” 

“ A pretty thing enough,” replied Jack, “ pretty thing enough.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean to say it’s equal to many we've had this season,” 
replied Washball ; ‘‘ nothing like the Boughton Hill day, nor yet the 
Hembury Forest one ; but still considering the meet and the state of the 
country ——” 

“ Hout’! the country’s good enough,” growled Jack, who hated Wash- 
ball; adding, “a fox makes any country good;” with which obser- 
ef he sidled up to Soapey, leaving Washball in the middle of the 
“That reminds ‘me,” said Jack, sotto voce to Sponge, “ that the 
crittur wants his run puffed, and he thinks you can do it.”’ 

“ Me!” exclaimed Sponge, “ what’s put that in his head ?” 

“‘ Why you see,” explained Jack, “ the first time you came out with 
our hounds at Dundleton Tower, you'll remember—or rather, the first 
time we saw you, when this horse ran away with you—somebody, Fyle, I 
think it was, said you were a literary cove, and Puff catchin’ at the idea, 
has never been able to get rid of it since; and the fact is, he’d like it, 
he’d be flattered, he'd be uncommonly pleased, if you were to ‘soft 
saudor’ him handsomely.” 

Me Me!” exclaimed Soapey ; “bless your heart, man, I can’t write any- 
thing—nothing fit to print, at least.” 
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“ Hout, fiddle,” retorted Spraggon, ‘‘ you can write as well as any 
other man; see what lots of fellows write, and nobody ever finds fault.” 

« But the spellin’ bothers one,” replied Sponge, with a shake of his 
elbow and body, as if the idea was quite out of the question. 

“ Hang the spellin’,” muttered Jack, “ one can always borrow a dic- 
tionary, or let the man of the paper—the editor as they call hin—smooth 
out the spellin’. You say at the end of your letter, that your hands are 
cold, or your hand aches with holdin’ a pullin’ horse, and you'll thank 
him to correct any inadvertencies—you needn’t call them errors, you 
know.” 

“ But where's the use of it?” exclaimed Sponge, “ it'll do us no good 

ou know, praisin’ Puff’s pack, or himself, or anything about him.” 

“ That’s just the point,” said Jack, “ that’s just the point. I can make 
it answer both our purposes,” said he, with a nudge of the elbow, and an 
inside-out squint of his eyes, showing nothing but the whites. 

“ Ah, that’s another matter,” replied Soapey, “if we can turn the 
thing to account, well and good—I’m your man for a shy.” 

“We can turn it to account,” rejoined Jack; “we can turn it to 
account—at least-J can; but then you must do it. He wouldn’t take it 
as any compliment from me. It’s the stranger that sees all things in 
their true lights. D’ye understand ?” asked he, eagerly. 

“T twig,” replied Soapey. 

“ You write the account,” continued Jack, “ and I’ll manage the rest.” 

“ You must help me,’’ observed Soapey. 

“ Certainly,” replied Jack ; ‘ we'll do it together, and go halves in the 

lunder.”” 
ee Humph,” mused Soapey,—“ halves,” said he to himself. ‘“ And 
what will you give me for my half?” asked he. 

“ Give you!” exclaimed Jack, brightening up. ‘Give you! Let me 
see,” continued he, pretending to consider,—“ Puff’s rich—Puff’s a 
liberal fellow—Puff's a conceited beggar, — mix it strong,” said Jack, 
“and I'll give you ten pounds !” 

“ Make it twelve,” replied Soapey, after a pause, in the true ask-more- 
than-is-offered style. 

If Jack had said twelve, he’d have asked for fourteen. 

“ Couldn't,” said Jack, with a shake of the head; “it really isn’t with 
(worth) the money.” 

The two then rode on in silence for some little distance. 

“ T'll tell you what I'll do,” said Jack, spurring his horse, and trotting 
up the space that the other had now shot ahead. “I'll split the difference 
with you !” 

“Well, give me the sov,’ 
earnest. 

“ Why, I haven't a sov upon me,” replied Jack ; “ but honour bright, 
I'll do what I say.” 

“Give me eleven golden sovereigns for my chance,” repeated Soapey, 
slowly, in order that there might be no mistake. 

“Eleven golden sovereigns for your chance,” repeated Jack. 

“ Done!” replied Soapey. 

“Done!” repeated Jack. 

‘The reader may, perhaps, remember that Mr. Spraggon had ascer- 
tained that Mr. Pufhington was willing to give a fifty pound note for 
immortality. 

May.—vou. LXXXIX. NO. CCCLIII. I 
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said Soapey, holding out his hand for 
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*‘ Let's jog on and do it at once while the thing’s fresh in our minds,” 
said Jack, working his horse into. a trot. 

Soapey did the same; and the grass-siding of Orlantire Park-wall 
favouring their design, they i the trot to a canter. They soon 

the park’s bounds, and entering upon one of those rarities—an un- 
enclosed common, angled its limits so as to escape the Bilkington side-bar, 
and turning up Farningham Green-lane, came out upon the Kingsworth 
and Swillingford turnpike within sight of Hanby House. 

“We'd better pull up and walk the horses gently in, p’raps,” observed 
Soapey, reining his in. 

“ Ah! I was only wautin’ to get home before the rest,” observed Jack, 
pulling "p too. 

en proceeded more ¥ gaa een 

“ We'd better get into one of our bed-rooms to do it,” observed Jack, 
as they passec the lodge. 

“ Just so,” replied Soapey; adding, “I dare say we shall want all the 
quiet we can get.” 

“ Oh, no!” said Jack; “the thing's simple enough—met at such a 
place—found at such another—killed at so and so.” 

“ Well, I hope it will,” said Soapey, riding into the stable-yard, and 
resigning his steed to the care of his groom. 

Jack did the same by Soapey’s other horse; and in reply to Leather’s 
question (who stood with his right hand ready, as if to shake hands with 
him), “ how the horse had carried him ?” 

« D—mn—d badly,” and stamped away without giving him anything. 

* Ah, you're a gen'leman, you are,” muttered Leather, as he led the 
horse away. 

“‘ Now, come!” exclaimed Jack, to Sponge; “come! let’s get in before 
any of those bothersome fellows come ;” adding, as he dived into a pas- 
sage, “I'll show you the back-way.” 

After passing a scullery, a root-house, and a spacious entrance-hall, upon 
a table in which stood the perpetual beer-jug and bread-basket, a green 
baize door let them into the regions of upper service, and passing the dashed 
carpets of the housekeeper’s room and butler’s pantey; a | baize door 
let them into the far-side front entrance. Having deposited their hats 
and whips, they bounded up the richly-carpeted staircase to their rooms. 

Hanby House, as we have already said, was splendidly furnished. 
Unlike many bachelor-residences, all the grandeur did not run to the 
entertaining rooms, but each particular apartment, from the state bed-room 
down to the smallest bachelor snuggery, was replete with elegance and 
comfort. It was fitted up ‘regardless of expense,” as the late George 
Robins used to say. 

Like many houses, however, the bed-rooms possessed every imaginable 
luxury, except boot-jacks and pens that would write. In Soapey’s room, 
for instance, there were hip-baths, and foot-baths, and shower-baths, and 
hot and cold baths adjoining, and mirrors innumerable; an eight-day 
mantel-clock, by Moline, of Geneva, that struck the hours, half-hours, 
and quarters; cut-glass toilet candlesticks, with silver sconces ; an elegant 
zebra-wood cabinet; verde antique marble slab, the back inlaid with 
carving, shelf and brass gallery rail, cupboard with shifting shelves, en- 
closed by folding-doors, panels filled with perforated carved work ; also 
a beautiful Devonport of zebra-wood, with a plate-glass back, containing 
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a pen rug beautifully worked on silver ground, an ebony match back, 
a Fine crystal containing a sponge pen-wiper, a beautiful envelope-case, 
a white-cornelian seal, with “ er House” upon it, wax of all colours, 
paper of all textures, envelopes without end—every imaginable require- 
ment of co dence except a pen that would write. There were 
pens, indeed—there almost always are—but they were miserable apolo- 
gies of things; some were mere crow-quills—sort of cover-hacks of pens, 
while others were great, clumsy, heavy-heeled, cart-horse sort of things, 
clotted up to the hocks with ink, or split all the way through—vexatious 
ies, that throw a person over just at the critical moment, when he 
has got his sheet prepared and his ideas all ready to pour upon paper ; 
then ee goes the pen, and away goes the train of 
Bold is the man who undertakes to write his letters in his 
bed-room with the house pens. But, to our friends. Jack and Soapey 
slept next door to each other; Soapey, as we have already said, oceupy- 
ing the state-room, with its canopy-top bedstead, poo and panelled 
sides, and elegant chintz curtains lined with pink, and massive silk-and- 
bullion tassels, while Jack occupied the dressing-room, which was the 
state bed-room in miniature, only a good deal more comfortable. The 
rooms communicated with double doors, and our friends very soon effected 
& passage. 

“Have you any baccy?” asked Jack, waddling in with his slippers, 
after having sucked off his tops without the aid of a boot-jack. 

“There's some in my jacket-pocket,” replied Soapey, nodding to 
where it hung in the wardrobe; “ but it won’t do to smoke here, will it?” 
asked he. 

“ Why not?” inquired Jack. 

6 Such a fine room,” replied Soapey, looking around. 

“Oh, fine be hanged!” replied Jack; adding, as he made for the 
jacket, ‘‘no place too fine for smokin’ in.” 

Having helped himself to one of the best, and lighted it, Jack com- 
posed himself cross-legged in an easy, spring, stuffed chair, with scroll 
elbows, while Soapey fussed about among the writing implements, water- 
ing and stirring up the clotted ink, and denouncing each pen in succes- 
sion, as he gave it the initiatory trial in writing the words “ Soapey 
Sponge.” 

“Curse the pens!” exclaimed he, throwing the last bright yellow 
thing from him in disgust. ‘ There’s not one among ’em that can go! 
—all reg'larly stumped up.” 

$ — you a penknife?” asked Jack, taking the cigar out of his 
mouth, 

“Not I,” replied Sponge. 

“Take a razor, then,” said Jack, who was good at an expedient. 

“Tl take one of yours,” said Sponge, going into the dressing-room 
for one. 

_“D—n me, but you're rather too sharp,” muttered Jack to himself, 
with a shake of his head. 

Having at length, with the aid of Jack’s razor, succeeded in getting a 
pen that would write, Mr. Sponge selected a sheet of best cream-laid satin 
paper, and taking a cane-bottomed chair, placed himself at the table in 
an attitude for writing. Dipping the fine yellow pen in the ink, he looked 
in Jack’s face for an idea. Jack, who had now got well advanced in his 
12 
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cigar, sat es through his spectacles at our scribe, though apparently 
me at the top of the bed. ‘ 

“Well,” said Sponge, with a look of inquiry. 

“ Well,” replied Jack, in a tone of indifference. 

“ How shall I begin?” asked Soapey, twirling the pen between his 
fingers, and spluttering the ink over the paper. 

** Begin!” replied Jack, “ begin, oh, begin, just as you usually begin.” 

“Asa letter?” asked Soapey. 

“I ’spose so,” replied Jack; “ how would you, think ?” 

“ O, I don't know,” replied Soapey. ‘ Will you try your hand?” 
added he, holding out the pen. 

“Why, I’m busy just now, you see,” said he, pointing to his cigar, 
“and that horse of yours (Jack had ridden the redoubtable chesnut, 
Multum in Parvo, who had gone very well in the company of Hercules) 
pulled so confoundedly that I’ve almost lost the use of my fingers,” con- 
tinued he, working away as if he had got the cramp in both hands ; “ but 
Pll prompt you,” added he, “I'll prompt you.” 

“Why don’t you begin, then ?” asked Soapey. ' 

* Begin!” exclaimed Jack, taking the cigar from his lips; “ begin!” re- 
peated he, “ oh, I’ll begin directly—didn’t know you were ready.” 

Jack then threw himself back in his chair, and sticking out his little 
bandy legs, turned the whites of his eyes up to the ceiling, as if lost in 
meditation. 

“ Begin,” said he, after a pause, “ begin, this splendid pack had a stun- 
ning run.” 

“ But we must put what pack first,” observed Soapey, writing the words 
“Mr. Puffington’s hounds” at the top of the paper. ‘ Well,” said he, 
writing on, “ this stunning pack had a splendid run.” 

‘* No, not stunning pack,” growled Jack, “‘ splendid pack—this splendid 
pack had a stunning run.”’ 

“ Stop!” exclaimed Soapey, writing it down; “well,” said he, looking 
up, “ I’ve got it.” 

“This stunning pack had a splendid run,” repeated Jack, squinting away 
at the ceiling. 

“I thought you said splendid pack,” observed Soapey. 

* So I did,” replied Jack. 

“You said stunning just now,” rejoined he. 

“* Ah, that was a slip of the tongue,” said Jack. “ This splendid pack 
had a stunning run,” repeated Jack, appealing again to his cigar for in- 
spiration; ‘ well then,” said he, after a pause, “you just go on as usual, 
you know,” continued he, with a flourish of his great red hand. 
ae usual!” exclaimed Soapey, “ you don’t suppose one’s pen goes of 
itself.” 

“ Why no,” replied Jack, knocking the ashes off his cigar on to the 
arabesque-patterned tapestry carpet—“ why no, not exactly; but these 
things, you know, are a good deal matter of course; just describe what you 
saw, Phe know, and butter Puff well, that’s the main point.” 

** But you forget,” replied Soapey, “I don’t know the country, I don’t 
know the people, I don’t know anything at all about the run—lI never 
once looked at the hounds.” 


** That’s nothin’,” replied Jack, “there'd be plenty like you in that re- 
spect. However,” continued he, gathering himself up in his chair as if 
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for an effort, “‘ you can say—let me see what you can say—you can say, 
this splendid pack had a stunning run from Hollyburn Hanger, the pro- 
perty of its truly popular master, Mr. Puffington, or—stop,” said Jack, 
checking himself, “say, the property of its truly popular and sporting 
master, Mr. Puffington. The cover’s just as seth mine as it’s his,” ob- 
served Jack’; ‘* it belongs to old Sir Timothy Tensthemain, who's vege- 
tating at that fashionable watering-place, Boulogne-sur-mer, but Puff says 
he'll buy when it ever comes to the hammer, so we'll flatter him by con- 
sidering it his already, just as we flatter him by calling him a sportsman 
—sportsman !”’ added Jack, with a sneer, ‘‘ he’s just as much taste for 
the thing as a cow.” 

“ Well,” said Sponge, looking up, “I’ve got truly popular and sporting 
master, Mr. Puffington,” adding, ‘* hadn’t we better say something about 
the meet and the grand spread here before we begin with the run?” 

“True,” replied Jack, after a long-drawn whiff and another adjustment 
of the end of his cigar; ‘‘say that a splendid field of well-appointed sports- 
men—” 

“ A splendid field of well-appointed sportsmen,” wrote Sponge. 

“ Among whom we recognised several distinguished strangers and 
members of Lord Scamperdale’s hunt. That means you and I,” ob- 
served Jack. 

“ Of Lord Scamperdale’s hunt—that means you and 1”—read Soapey, 
as he wrote it. 

“ But you're not to put in that; you're not to write ‘that means you 
and I,’ my man,” observed Jack. 

“Oh, I thought that was part of the sentence,” replied Soapey. 

“ No, no;” said Jack, “‘I meant to say that you and I were the distin- 
guished strangers and members of lot Scamperdale’s hunt; but that’s 
between ourselves you know.” 

“Good,” said Soapey; ‘then I'll strike that out,” running his pen 
through the words “that means you and I.” “Now get on,” said he, 
appealing to Jack, adding ‘‘ we've a deal to do yet.” 

“Say,” said Jack, “after partaking of the well-known profuse and 
splendid hospitality of Hanby House, they proceeded at once to Holly- 
burn Hanger, where a fine seasoned fox—though some said he was a bag 
0 ” 

“Did they?” exclaimed Soapey, adding, “well, I thought he went 
away rather queerly.” 

“Oh, it was only old Quilter, the brewer, who runs down every run he 
doesn’t ride.” 

“ Well, never mind,” replied Soapey, “ we'll make the best of it, what- 
ever it was ;” writing away as he spoke, and repeating the words “ bag 
one” as he penned them. 

“ Broke away,” continued Jack— 

“In view of the whole field,” added Soapey. 

“ Just so,” assented Jack. 

“Every hound scoring to ery, and making the—the—the—what d’ye 
call ~ thing?” asked Jack. 

** Country,” suggested Soapey. 

“No,” relied Sack, with + of the head. 

“ Hill and dale?” tried Soapey again. 
“ Welkin!” exclaimed Jack, hitting it off himself—“ makin’ the welkin 
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ring with their melody! makin’ the welkin ring with their melody,” re- 
Capital!” observed Sponge, as he wrote it. 
.”* said Jack, squinting his eyes inside out. 


to 
We'll make a ing of it,” observed Soapey. 

“ So we will,” replied Jack, adding, “if we had but a book of potry 
we'd weave in some lines here. You haven’t a book o’ no sort with you 
that we could prig a little potry from?” asked he. 

“ No,” replied Sponge, thoughtfully. “I'm afraid not; indeed, I’m 
sure not. I’ve got nothin’ but ‘ Mogg’s Cab Fares,’ and ‘ Ruff’s Guide to 
the Turf.’ ” 

“ Ah, those won’t do,” observed Jack, with a shake of the head. “ But 
stay,” said he, “‘there are some books over yonder,” pointing to the top of 
an Indian cabinet, and squinting in a totally different direction. ‘ Let’s 
see what they are,” added he, rising, and stumping away to where they 
stood. ‘I Promessi Sposi,” read he off the back of one: ‘“ what can that 
mean? Ah, it’s Latin,” said he, opening the volume. ‘ Contes & ma 
Fille,” read he off the back of another. “ That sounds like racin’,” ob- 
served he, opening the volume: “it’s Latin, too,” said he, returning it. 
‘“* However, never mind, we'll ‘sugar Puff’s milk,’ as Mr. Bragg would 
say, without potry.” So saying, Mr, Spraggon stumped back to his easy 
chair. ‘“‘ Well, now,” said he, seating himself comfortably in it, ‘‘ let's 
see, where did we go first? He broke at the lower end of the cover, and 
crossing the brook, made straight for Fleeeyhaugh Water Meadows, over 
which you may say there’s always a ravishing scent.” 

“* Have you got that ?” asked Jack, after what he thought a sufficient 
lapse of time for writing it. 

“ Ravishing scent,” repeated Soapey, as he wrote the words. 

*‘ Very good,” said Jack, smoking and considering. ‘From there,” 
continued he, “he made a bit of a bend, as if inclining for the plantations 
at Winstead, but, changing his mind, he faced the rising ground, and 
crossing over nearly the highest part of Shillington Hill, made direct for 
the little village of Berrington Roothings below.” 

“‘Stop!” exclaimed Sponge, “ I haven't got half that; I’ve only got to 
the plantations at Winstead.” Sponge made play with his pen, and pre- 
sent = it up in token of being done. 

“ ” pondered Jack, “there was a check there. Say,” continued 
he, addressing himself to Soapey, “ Here the hounds came to a check.” 

“Here the hounds came to a check,” wrote Soapey. ‘Shall we say 
anything about distance ?” asked he. 

“ P’raps we may as well,” replied Jack. ‘‘ We shall have to stretch 
it though a bit.” 

“ Let's see,” continued he; “ from the cover to Berrington Roothings 
over by Shillington Hill and Fleecyhaugh Water Meadows will be—say, 
two miles and a half or three miles at the most,—call it four, well four 
miles,—say four miles in twelve minutes, twenty miles an hour,—too 
=, miles in fifteen minutes, sixteen miles an hour; no—! 

ink p’raps it'll be safer to lump the distance at the end, and put in a 
place or two that nobody knows the name of, for the convenience of those 
who were not out.” 


* The Poetical Recorder of the Doings of the Dublin Garrison dogs, in Bell’s 
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“ But those who were out will blab, won't they?” asked Soapey. 

“ Only to each other,” replied Jack. ‘They'll all stand up for the 
truth of it as against “meee You need never be afraid of over- 
eggin’ the puddin’ for those that were out.” 

“ Well, then,” observed Soapey, looking at his paper to report pro- 

‘we've got the hounds to a check. ‘ Here the hounds came to a 
check,’ ” read 

«“ Ah! now, then,” said Jack, in a tone of disgust, “ we must say 
summut handsome of Bragg; and of all conceited animals under the sun, 
he certainly is the most conceited. I never saw such a man! How that 
unfortunate, infatuated master of his keeps him, I can't for the life of me 
imagine. Master! faith, Bragg’s the master,” continued Jack, who now 

to foam at the mouth. ‘“ He laughs at old Puff to his face; yet 
it’s wonderful the influence Bragg has over him. I really believe he i 
talked Puff into believing that there’s not such another istonens under 
the sun, and really he’s as great a muff as ever walked. He can just 
dress the character, and that’s all,” so saying, Jack wiped his mouth on 
the sleeve of his red coat preparatory to displaying Mr. Bragg upon 

r. 

“ Well, now we are at fault,” said Jack, motioning Soapey to resume ; 
“we are at fault; now say, ‘but Mr. Bragg, who had ridden gallantly 
on his favourite bay, as fine an animal as ever went, though somewhat 
past mark of mouth ’ He ts a good horse, at least was,” observed 
Jack; adding, “ I sold Puff him.” 

“Sure to be a good’un then,” replied Sponge, with a wink; adding, 
“TT wonder if he’d like to buy any more.” 

“ We'll talk about that after,” replied Jack, “at present let us get 
on with our run.” 

“ Well,” said Soapey, ‘‘I’ve got it: ‘ Mr. Bragg, who had ridden gal- 
lantly on his favourite bay, as fine an animal as ever went, though some- 
what past mark of mouth aus 

“¢Was well up with his hounds,’’’ continued Jack, “ ‘and with a 
gently Rantipole! and a single waive of his arm, proceeded to make one 
of those scientific casts for which this eminent huntsman is so justly 
celebrated.’ Justly celebrated!” repeated Jack, spitting on the carpet 
with a hawk of disgust ; ‘‘ the conceited and self-sufficient bit of a bantam 
cock, he never made a cast worth a copper, or rode a yard but when he 








_ thought somebody was looking at him.” 


“ve got it,” said Soapey, who had plied his pen to good purpose. 

“ Justly celebrated,” repeated Jack, with a snort like a horse taking 
right. ‘‘ Well, then, say, ‘ Hitting off the scent like a workman,’—big 
H, you know, for a fresh sentence,—‘ they went away again at score, and 

ing by Moorlinch farm-buildings, and threading the strip of plantation 

y Bexley Burn, he crossed Silverbury Green, leaving Longford Hutch 

to the right, and passing straight on by the gibbet at Harpen.’ Those 

are all bits of places,” observed Jack, “that none but the country folks 

know ; indeed, I shouldn’t have known them but for shootin’ over them 
when a boy. Well now, have you got all that?” asked he. 

“ * Gibbet at Harpen,’” read Sponge, as he wrote it. 

“* Here, then, the gallant pack, breaking from chase to view,’ ” con- 
tinued Jack, speaking slowly, “‘ run into their fox in the open close upon 
Mountnessing Wood, evidently his point from the first, and into which a 
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few more strides would have carried him. It was as fine a run as ever 
was seen, and the hunting of the hounds was the admiration of all who 
saw it. The distance could'nt have been less than’—than——what shall 
we 1 asked Jack. 

“Ten, twelve miles, as the crow flies,’ suggested Sponge. 

“No,” said Jack, “ that would be too much. Say ten;” adding, “ that 
will be four more than it was.” 

** Never mind,” said Soapey, as he wrote it; “folks like good measure 
with runs as well as with ribbons.” 

“* Now we must butter Old Puff,” observed Spraggon. 

** What can we say for him?’ asked Soapey; “that he never went off 
the road ?” 

“No, by Jove!” said Jack; you'll spoil all if you do that: better 
leave it alone altogether than do that. Say, ‘the justly popular owner 
of this most celebrated pack, though riding good fourteen stone’ (he rides 
far more,” observed Jack; “at least sixteen; but it'll please him to 
make out that he can ride fourteen) ‘led the Welters, on his famous 
chesnut horse, Tappey Lappey.” 

‘What shall we say about the rest?” asked Soapey; “ Lumpleg, 
Charley Slapp, Guano, and all those ?” 

“Oh, say nothin’” replied Jack; “we've nothin’ to do with nobody 
but Puff; and we couldn’t mention them without bringin’ in our Flat 
Hat men too, Blossomnose, Fyle, Fossick, and so on. Besides, it would 
spoil all to say that Guano was up—people would say directly it couldn't 
have been much of a run if Guano was up. You might finish off,” 
observed Jack, after a pause, “ by saying, that ‘after this truly brilliant 
affair, Mr. Puffington, like a thorough sportsman, and one who never 
thrashes his hounds unnecessarily—unlike some masters,’ you may say, 
‘who never know when to leave off’ (that will be a hit at Old Scamp,” 
observed Jack, with a frightful squint), “ ‘returned to Hanby House, 
where a distinguished party of sportsmen—’ or, say ‘a distinguished 
party of noblemen and gentlemen’—that’ll please the ass more—‘ a large 
party of noblemen and gentlemen were partaking of his’—his——~what 
shall we call it?” 

‘“‘ Grub!” suggested Soapey. 

“ No, no—summut genteel— Mornin’ Post-ish —his— his—his— 
‘ splendid hospitality!’ ”’ concluded Jack, waving his arm triumphantly 
over his head. 

“ Hard work, authorship!” exclaimed Soapey, as he finished writing, 
and threw down the pen. 

2 “Qh, I don’t know,” replied Jack; adding, “I could goon for an 
our.” 

“ Ah, you!—that’s all very well,” replied Soapey, “for you, squatting 
comfortably in the luxurious depths of your arm-chair; but consider me, 
toiling with my pen, bothered with the writing, and craning at the 

D ” 








** Never mind, we've done it,” replied Jack; adding, “ Puff ’ll be 
as pleased as Punch. We've polished him off uncommon. That’s just 
the sort of account to tickle the beggar. He'll go riding about the 
country, showing it to everybody, and wondering who wrote it.” 

“ And‘what shall we send it to?—the Sporting Magazine, or what ?” 


asked Soapey. 
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“ Sporting Magazine !—no,” replied Jack; “wouldn’t be out till 


next year—quick’s the word in these railway times. Send it to a news- 
paper— Bell's Life, or one of the Swillingford papers. Either of them 
would be glad to put it in.” 

“T hope they'll be able to read it,” observed Soapey, looking at the 
blotched and scrawled manuscript. 

“Trust them for that,” replied Jack; adding “If there's any word 
that bothers them, they’ve nothin’ to do but look in the Dictionary— 
these folks all have Dictionaries.” 

Just then a little buttony page, in green and gold, came in to ask if 
there were any letters for the post; and our friends hastily made up their 
packet, directing it to the editor of the Swillingford “Gume To Giory. 
AND FREEMAN’s FRIEND;” words that in the hurried style of Mr. 
Sponge’s penmanship looked very like “GuipE To GroG, AND FREE- 
MAN'S FRIEND.” 


Cuaprer XLIII. 


Time was when the independent borough of Swillingford supported 
two newspapers, or rather two editors, the editor of the Swillingford 
Patriot, and the editor of the Swillingford Guide to Glory ; but those 
were stirring days, when politics ran high and votes and corn com- 
manded good prices. The papers were never very prosperous concerns, 
as may be supposed when we say that the circulation of the former at 
its best time was barely seven hundred, while that of the latter never 
exceeded a thousand. 

They were both started at the reform times, when the reduction of 
the stamp-duty brought so many aspiring candidates for literary fame 
into the field, and for a time they were conducted with all the bitter 
hostility that a contracted neighbourhood, and a constant crossing by the 
editors of each other’s path, could engender. ‘The competition, too, for 
advertisements, was keen, and the editors were continually taunting each 
other with taking them for the duty alone. neas M‘Quirter was the 
editor of the Patriot, and Felix Grimes that of the Guide to Glory. 

M‘Quirter, we need hardly say, was a Scotchman—a big, broad- 
shouldered Sawney—formidable in “slacks,” as he called his trousers, 
and terrific in kilts; while Grimes was a native of Swillingford, an ex- 
schoolmaster and parish clerk, and now an auctioneer, a hatter, a dyer 
and bleacher, a paper-hanger, to which the wits said when he set up his 
paper, he added the trade of “ stainer.” 

At first the rival editors carried on a ‘‘ war to the knife” sort of con- 
test with each other, each denouncing his adversary in terms of the most 
unmeasured severity. In this they were warmly supported by a select 
knot. of admirers, to whom they read their weekly effusions at their 
respective ‘houses of call” the evening before publication. Gradually 
the fire of bitterness began to pale, and the excitement of friends to die 
out;-M‘Quirter presently put forth a signal of distress. To accommodate 
“a large and irduential number of its subscribers and patrons,” he de- 
termined to publish on a Tuesday instead of on a Saturday as heretofore, 
whereupon Mr. Grimes, who had never been able to fill a single sheet 
properly, now doubled his paper, lowered his charge for advertisements, 
and hinted at his intention of publishing an occasional supplement. 
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However exciting it may be for a time, ies soon tire of in 
on @ losing oun te the lees sake of oe each other, og 
M‘Quirter not being behind the generality of his countrymen in “ can- 
niness” and shrewdness of intellect, came to the conclusion that it was 
no use doing so in this case, especially as the few remaining friends who 
still applauded, would be very sorry to subscribe anything towards 
the expense. He therefore very quietly negotiated the sale of his 

to the rival editor, and having concluded a satisfactory bargain, he 
very quietly placed the bulk of his property in the poke of his plaid, 
and walked out of sos just as if bent on taking the air as usual, 
leaving Mr. Grimes in undisputed possession of both papers, who forth- 
with commenced leading both Whig and Tory mind, the one on the 
Tuesday, the other on the Saturday, as before. 

The pot and pipe companions of course saw how things were, but the 
majority of the readers living in the country, just continued to pin their 
faith to the printed declarations of their oracles, while Grimes kept up 
the delusion of sincerity by every now and then fulminating a tremen- 
dous denunciation against his trimming, vacillating, inconsistent op- 

ent on the Tuesday, and then retaliating with equal vigour upon 
imself on the Saturday. He wrote his own “leaders,” both Whig and 
Tory, the arguments of one side pointing out answers for the other. 
Sometimes he led the way for a triumphant refutal, while the general 
tone of the articles was quite of the “upset a ministry” style. Indeed, 
Grimes strutted and swaggered as if the fate of the nation rested with him. 

The papers themselves were not very flourishing-looking concerns, the 
wide-spread paragraphs, the staring type, the catching advertisements, 
forming a curious contrast to the close packing of the Times. The 
“Gutta Percha Company,” “ Locock’s Female Pills,” ‘* Keating’s Cough 
Lozenges,” and the “ Triumphs of Medicine,” all with staring woodcuts 
and royal arms occupied conspicuous places in every paper. A new 
advertisement was a novelty. However, the two papers answered a 
great deal better than either did singly, and any lack of matter was easily 
supplied from the magazines and new books. In this department, indeed 
in the department of elegant light literature generally, Mr. Grimes was 
ably assisted by his eldest daughter, Lucy,—a young lady of a certain age 
—say liberal thirty—with a considerable taste for sentimental poetry, and 
who generally filled the poet’s corner with her own effusions. This assist- 
ance enabled Grimes to look after his auctioneering, bleaching and paper- 
hanging concerns; and it so happened, that when the foregoing run ar- 
rived at the office he, having seen the next paper ready for may gone 
to Mr. Vespers, some ten miles off, to paper his drawing-room, conse- 
oer the duties of deciding upon its publication devolved on Miss Lucy. 
Now she was a most refined, puritanical young woman, full of sentiment 
and elegance, wanting to be a lady without knowing how, and entertained 
a strong objection to what she considered the inhumanities of the chase. 
At first she was for rejecting the article altogether, and had it been a run 
with the Jingleford harriers, or even, we believe, with Lord Scamperdale’s 
hounds, she would have consigned it to the «‘ Balaam box,” but seeing it 
was with Mr. Puffington’s hounds, whose house they had papered, and 
who advertised a good deal with them, she condescended to read it; and 

her delicacy was shocked at encountering the word “ stunning” at 
the outset, and also at the term “ravishing scent” further on, she never- 
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theless sent the manuscript to the compositors, after making such altera- 
tions and corrections as she thought would fit it for eyes polite. The con- 
sequence was, that the article appeared in the following form, though 
whether all the absurdities were owing to Miss Lucy’s corrections, or the 
carelessness of the writer, or printers had anything to do with it, we 
are not in a condition to say. ‘The errors, some of them arising from the 
mere alteration or substitution of a letter, will strike a sporting reader 
more than a general one. Thus it appeared in well-headed type in the 
middle of the third sheet of the Swillingford Patriot :— 


SPLENDID RUN WITH MR. PUFFINGTON’S HOUNDS. 


This splendid pack had a superb run from Hollyburn Hanger, the property of 
its truly popular and sporting owner, Mr. Puffington. A splendid field of well- 
appointed sportsmen, among whom we recognised several distinguished strangers, 
and members of Lord Scamperdale’s hunt, were present. After partaking of the 
well-known profuse and splendid hospitality of Hanby House, they proceeded at 
once to Hollyburn Hanger, where a fine seasonal fox, though some said he was a 
bay one, broke away in view of the whole pack, every hound scorning to cry, and 
making the welkin ring with their melody. He broke at the low end of the cover, 
and crossing the brook, made straight for Fleecyhaugh Water-Meadows, over 
which there is always an exquisite perfume ; from there he made a slight bend, as 
if inclining for the plantations at Winstead, but changing his mind, he faced the 
rising ground, and crossing over nearly the highest point of Shillington Hill, made 
direct for the little village of Barrington Roothings below. Here the hounds 
came to a check, but Mr. Bragg, who had ridden gallantly on his favourite bay, as 
fine an animal as ever went, though somewhat past work of mouth, was well up 
with his hounds, and with a “gentle rantipole!” and a single wave of his arm, 
proceeded to make one of those scientific rests for which this eminent huntsman 
is so justly celebrated. Hitting off the scent like a coachman, they went away 
again at score, and passing by Moorlinch Farm-buildings, and threading the strip 
of plantation by Bexley Burn, he crossed Silverbury Green, leaving Longford 
Hutch to the right, and passing straight on by the gibbet at Harpen. Here, then, 
the gallant pack, breaking from chase to view, ran into their box in the open 
close upon Mountnessing Wood, evidently his point from the first, and into which 
a few more strides would have carried him. It was as fine a run as ever was seen, 
and the grunting of the hounds was the admiration of all who heard it. The 
distance could not have been less than ten miles as the cow goes. The justly 
popular owner of this most celebrated pack, though riding good fourteen stones, 
led the Walters on his famous chesnut horse Tappey Lappey. After this truly 
brilliant affair, Mr. Puffington, like a thorough sportsman, and one who never 
thrashes his hounds unnecessarily—unlike some masters who never know when to 
leave off—returned to Hanby House, where a distinguished party of noblemen and 
gentlemen were partaking of his splendid hospitality. 
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THE SURVEY OF THE EUPHRATES.* 


Ir is sincerely to be hoped that the publication of this long-expected 
account of the “ Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris,” with notices 
of the countries immediately adjacent, will have the effect of arousing 
the attention of the British merchant, and of the public generally, to 
the resources of these great neglected rivers, whose ihaies are still fertile 
and well peopled, but unknown and uncared for. 

The delay that has occurred in the publication of this first volume of a 

t national work is briefly but satisfactorily explained by Colonel 
oo . The work itself, including the laying down the materials col- 
lected during the survey, the introductory geographical sketch of the 
countries with which the rivers Euphrates and Tigris have been intimately 
connected from the earliest times, the author’s preliminary journeys and 
surveys—the calculations of the astronomical observations—the historical 
resumé of the leading events connected with the nations by which the 
same countries have been successively occupied, and the history of the Ex- 
pedition itself, comprised a mass of matter which would alone have taken 
the better part of a life to elaborate, 

But delays of a petty and vexatious character also arose during the 
progress of this great “x Bas The illustrations selected by the officers to 
elucidate the Expedition were put in hand at the earliest moment, with a 
clear ashen that two would be completed each week ; but, when 
nearly five years hhad elapsed, Colonel Chesney was obliged to seek 
redress in a court of law, and a verdict was scarcely obtained, with the 
prospect of the immediate completion of the plates, when he was ordered 
to take the command of the artillery in China. 

The alternative of postponing, for an indefinite period, the publication 
of the work, or of going on half-pay, placed Colonel Chesney in a state 
of painful embarrassment. - He had. incurred a serious outlay, which it 
was necessary to recover, if possible; and he was most anxious for the 
a (bey: of the work, in furtherance of which, part of the funds granted 

ad been drawn from the Treasury; while, on the other hand, his posi- 
tion as a soldier of fortune would not justify him in making such a sacri- 
fice as that of quitting active service, particularly as he had been serving 
without pay when commanding the Expedition; and neither the minute 
regarding an increase of army rank, nor the repayment of the expenses 
incurred previously to the Expedition, had been realised by government ; 
the hope also of assistance from the Board of Control and India House 
towards the expenses of the work had been disappointed. 

These untoward events were owing to the fact that the most active and 
interested parties in office at the time, when the survey and navigation 
of the Euphrates and Tigris were first resolved upon, had seceded from 
office even before the expedition left this country. And those who suc- 





* The Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, carried 
on by order of the British Government, in the years 1835, 1836, and 1837. Pre- 
ceded 42 Geographical and Historical Notices of the Regions situated between the 
Rivers Nile and Indus. In four volumes, with fourteen Maps and Charts, and 
embellished with ninety-seven Plates, besides numerous Wood-cuts. By Lieut.- 
Colonel Chesney, R.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. ; Colonel in Asia; Commander of the Ex- 
pedition. By authority. (Vol. 1st.) Longman and Co. 
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ceeded them either entertained opinions hostile to its objects, or viewed 
them with indifference. 

The project, which took its origin in Colonel Chesney's preliminary ex- 
lorations in 1830, was first laid before the British government through the 
ate and present ambassadors at the Porte, Sir Robert Gordon, and Sir Strat- 

ford Canning ; and it was taken up warmly by the late King William IV., 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Goderich, Mr. Grant (now Lord 
Glenelg), and the late Right Hon. John Sullivan. The Duke of Wel- 
lington also manifested the greatest interest in the success of the enter- 
prise; and after a favourable vote had been passed by Parliament, he 
addressed an official note of instructions, as semmnaded’ by the king, to 
the President of the Board of Control, in which it is especially stated 
that the objects of the Expedition were the promotion of commerce and 
general interests of his majesty’s subjects ; and in which it is further par- 
ticularly recommended to Colonel Chesney ‘‘ to bear in mind the necessity 
of making his arrangements in such a manner as that their utility may 
he permanent in the event of his success.”’ 

At a private audience, with which Colonel Chesney was honoured at 
St. James’s, one week before the Expedition sailed, the king was pleased 
to add te his commands these expressive words : ‘‘ Remember, sir, that 
the success of England mainly depends upon commerce, and that yours is 
a peaceable undertaking, provided with the means of opening trade; I do 
not desire war, but if you should be molested, due support shall not be 
wanting.” 

Lord Ellenborough had succeeded to Lord Goderich at the Presidency 
of the Board of Control, and the new president exhibited a manifest dis- 
taste to the objects of the Expedition at the onset. ‘You have been 
already informed,” his lordship writes, on forwarding his majesty’s com- 
mands, “that his majesty’s government cannot apply to Parliament for 
any grant in addition to that of 20,000/., which has been so liberally 
made, for the purpose of ascertaining the practicability of navigating the 
Euphrates. You will always bear in mind that that is the one object of 
your Expedition, and that scientific inquiries, however interesting, are not 
to be allowed to detain you.” 

It appears from these supplemental instructions that Lord Ellen- 
borough’s views of the chief objects of the Expedition differed materially 
from those entertained by the king and by the Duke of Wellington. The 
latter insisted particularly upon the opening offered by the navigation of 
these two great rivers to commerce and to the general interests of the 
country, and to the “‘ permanent utility” of the Expedition. Lord Ellen- 
borough viewed the project as a simple one of navigating the Euphrates, 
which navigation was, according to the same instructions, to be deemed 
accomplished should Colonel Chesney arrive at Bussorah by descendin 
the Euphrates, and which was, therefore, successfully—it may be said. 
sidensialeuttby-—egpeunilidioel while scientific inquiries, upon which both 
navigation and commerce may be said to depend, are designated as simpl 
interesting, and not to be allowed to be objects of detention. It is 
obvious that if this view of the objects of the Expedition had been strictly 
adhered to, that his majesty’s wishes, that “arrangements should be made 
in such a manner as their utility might be permanent in the event of 
success,” could not have been attended to; at the same time, that the 
great work, of which the opening part is now before us, could never have 
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seen the light; the resources to commerce and civilisation of the great 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris would have remained as ignored as they were 
under the apathetic Turks before the Expedition ; and the enter to guide 


others in the footsteps of a pioneering Expedition would never have been 
made, still less pat on paper. 
Sir John C. Hobhouse was, upon attaining office, more zealous in the 


cause ; but still he never felt for it, nor for any of its members, the interest 
which could only be felt by its originators. ‘Those with whom the enter- 
prise originated were all gone bye, or out of power. And whether, as 
supposed by some, owing to Muscovite influence or to mere indifference 
on the part of those in authority, certain it is, that the prominent feeling 
entertained from the time that a British steamer first floated on the 
waters of the Great Biblical rivers to the breaking up of the undertaking, 
was to see it back again, that all responsibilities might be done away with, 
and the Expedition itself buried in perpetual oblivion. 

It is not likely, however, that when the real state of things is fairly 
and properly placed before the public, that the easy navigation of these 
great rivers, the fertility, population and resources of their shores, and of 
the adjacent countries, is made known, and an adequate survey is pub- 
lished, as to enable any spirited company to follow in the footsteps of the 
Expedition, that, to use Colonel Chesney’s own words, “two such noble 
rivers will be allowed to continue to expend their waters without being 
rendered every year more and more serviceable to mankind.” 

Already we perceive by the announcements made in the daily papers, 
that the Turks are about to avail themselves, first of the results obtained 
by the Expedition, and to resuscitate the port of Sinbad the sailor. An 
admiral, and about fifty engineer officers and ship-builders, passed, 
according to last advices, through Mosul on their way to Bussorah, 
where they intend to make a dock, build ships, and launch a fleet. 
This, however, like the model farm at San Stefano, the Turkish Bir- 
minghams at Zeitun Burnu and Macri Koi, and other vast projects, 
hastily adopted and as hastily abandoned, will turn out a failure. There 
is no wood for building ships at Bussorah, nor are the Turks likely to 
organise a system of transport for wood from the Taurus to the Persian 
Gulf. It would be a system of peculation at the two extremities of the 
rivers. A knot of European adventurers, driven to the exercise of their 
inventive faculties, by want and disgrace, brought about by insurrec- 
tionary practices in their own countries, may suggest to the Turk, so 
easily duped and so open to flattery, that the power of the Arabs of old 
may be resuscitated on the Euphrates and Tigris, new territories in 
Araby the Spicy be gained over to the sultan’s rule and his ministers’ 
treasuries, the power of Great Britain on the Persian Gulf effectually 
humbled, and her “ ambitious designs’’ frustrated; there will be some 
money spent, some first prelimi measures taken, some two or three 
trees cut down and floated along the waters of the great rivers, a dock 
will be partially cleared out, a ship will be laid down—on paper, two or 
three employés will die of the Bussorah fever, distance and slow progress 
will be followed by disgust, and the debilitated and impoverished sur- 
vivors will seek employment among the Anglo-Indians, whom they went 
forth to humiliate, or they will slowly retrace their steps to put in claims 
for — which will be as little heeded as they would be in this 
country. 
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The power and the sway of the Turk is gone by on the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. There is a satrap at Baghdad, and a lieutenant at 
Mosul. There are also satraps of the empire at Aleppo and Damascus. 
But they are all ruling for themselves. Independence of the mother 

ent increases with distance; and the Pasha of Baghdad and his 
omer at Mosul, obliged to raise and support, at the expense of his 
satrapy or pashalik, the troops, regular and irregular, mounted and on 
foot, by which they alone can keep the neighbouring tribes in subjection, 
or collect the state revenue, they look upon themselves as kings in their 
own territories, and uphold what is merely a nominal subjection to the 
will of the Sublime Porte. Scarcely a quarter of a century ever elapses, 
that the Pasha of Baghdad does not openly throw off all allegiance 
whatsoever, and as he does unto others so also others do unto him, and 
his own mutsellim, or lieutenant, at Bussorah, very often, when called 
upon to tender im accounts, rebels against his master’s authority. The 
tracts that lie between the rivers (Mesopotamia) and beyond them, 
Arabia on the one hand, Kurdistan on the other, are populated by races 
hostile to the Turk, sinewy dwellers on the plains, who lead their flocks 
from one distant pasturage to another, according to the season of the 
year, or traverse the desert in caravans of camels, or in predatory troops, 
and who.are every now and then in open rebellion, or sacking the towns 
of their nominal masters: or hardy mountaineers, bidding defiance in 
their rocky retreats to the effeminate Osmanlis; both parties having 
their own patriarchs and chieftains, and all acknowledging no allegiance 
or tribute to the Turk but that which is forced from them by the im- 
perious necessity of frequenting commercial towns, or by the oft-repeated 
raids of his enemies. Then again, tranquil on the fertile banks of the 
rivers, are many peaceful, pastoral, or agricultural tribes, from whom 
tribute is levied by Turk and by Arabs alike, and who only sigh in the 
miseries of such an untoward position, for any government, no matter 
from whence it came, that would be so far paternal and have a sufli- 
ciently strong hand to be enabled to protect them in avocations of a 
peaceful, productive, and industrious character. Many tribes of this de- 
scription, overawed by the appearance of two steam-vessels and of a mere 
handful of men, made tenders of allegiance to Colonel Chesney, and 
would gladly avail themselves of a close and most intimate alliance with 
any power that would open their river-bathed towns, villages, and hamlets 
to commerce and to civilisation. 

Colonel Chesney has in this, his first volume (and a ponderous book it 
is, reminding one of the good old times of publication, when long travel 
and careful research were fittingly enshrined in the monumental folio or im- 
posing quarto, with a type for aged eyes to revel in, a luxurious expanse 
of margin, and every here and there an engraving or lithograph, to still 
further interest the reader, and rivet his attention to the text), the 
colonel has, we say, confined himself to details of the four principal rivers 
of Western Asia; the soundings and bearings of two of them— the 
Euphrates and Tigris—being laid down on charts, which, in the case of 
the former river, extend from Sumeisat to the sea; and, in that of the 
latter, from Mosul to the Persian Gulf. These charts are upon a scale 
of a quarter of an inch to the mile; amply sufficient for all possible 
purposes, whether of navigation or to enable any one to study the cha- 
racter of the country, and its fitness for trade or colonisation. Iran, in 
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its largest sense, Chaldea, and Armenia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and 

ia, the Russian provinces, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan, Persia 
Proper, and its ‘several provinces, are successively described, with a 
minuteness and a carefulness of detail such as has never before been at- 
tempted; and such as, indeed, could only have been attained by extensive 
travel ; the opportunities of the expedition, and a laborious, intelligent, 
and conscientious sifting of the materials collected by others. Colonel 
Chesney’s work is, in this respect, a model of honourable treatment of 
contemporaries—a total — of which principle we have lately had 
to animadvert upon severely, as applied to certain otherwise most dis- 
tinguished and successful explorers in the same countries. ‘To these 
chapters of high and permanent interest and value, Colonel Chesney 
has added one of a more theoretical character, in which he enters 
upon the question as to the nema 8 of the country about the 
sources of the Euphrates and Tigris being the seat of Paradise. 
There, are to be found the springs and separation of four great rivers ; 
and it is scarcely to be doubted, that, as we have the Euphrates and 
Tigris on the one hand, so also the Halys and the Araxes represent the 
Pison and Gihon of the Scriptures on the other. In the same territory, 
Colonel Chesney finds the country of the Cosszi, or of the Cushites, 
whose original city—the Cush of Selatuaie~the colonel shows to have 
been near, and eastward of Colchis. 

The geography and social state of Asia Minor comes next under con- 
sideration; and here, also, the mass of materials collected in recent 
times would have repelled any from the task who was not endowed with 
the highest spirit of industry and an indomitable perseverance to digest 
and arrange the whole into order. It is so much easier (as many people 
find to their advantage in this great metropolis) to criticise than to do 
the thing oneself, that we hesitate to express a feeling that had we, 
however, had the task to perform, we think we could have placed the geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor’im a different light—in the position, indeed, with 
some important modifications, in which it stands in the map attached to 
Saint Martin’s admirable ‘Histoire des Découvertes Geographiques.” 
But then, again, what labour would be attendant upon such a task? 
The separation of uplands and lowlands—the demarcation of geonostic 
lines and groups—the making manifest the peculiar hydrographical 
phenomena of the country—the changes that have taken place in 
the contour of the land, and configuration of the peninsula—and 
the bringing out these various details into one sensible and easily 
comprehensible whole—what pen-work and pencilling, what scales- and 
comprehensible whole—what pen-work and pencilling, what scales and 
ever deign to look at these toiled-for results? It would scarcely be be- 
lieved that at the present moment there are only three copies of the 
great French survey of the territories between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea in this country; yet, before the Euphrates as a ready means 
of transit, and next to the Euphrates in a commercial and _ political 
point of view, we, as a nation, are most interested in the geography of 
that very tract of Jand. 

The climate and productions, the towns and villages, the mountains, 
rivers and valleys, the resources and social condition of Syria, Phcenicia, 
and Palestine, &c., are next fully and satisfactorily detailed, and the work 
concludes with a description of Arabia, such as may be truly said to place the 
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subject'in an entirely new point of view. That which has been hitherto 
leftin existing maps as a mere blank is now covered with fertile or pro- 
ductive lands, intersected by rivers and mountain chains, which diversify 
the climate and the soil. That which has been hitherto uniformly marked 
down as arid, desert, or unknown lands, is now studded with towns and 
villages. For a proof of what we say, we would simply ask any one to 
glance for a moment at the map of Arabia, drawn by Dr. Plate from 
Oriental sources, as well as from the materials furnished by Colonel 
Chesney, by the late surveys of the officers of the Honourable the East 
India Company’s service, and the travels of Wellstead and others, and to 
compare it with any other previously existing map of the Arabian penin- 
sula. ‘No corn so good, no dates so sweet, as those of El Yemamah,” 
says an Arabic proverb, and yet El Yemamah is that very territory in 
Central Arabia which is marked in maps as the “ Desert of Akhaf, or the 
Great Desert between Mecca and Oman.” This so-called desert is in 
part like the great and tolerably well peopled country to the north of it, 
ealled Nejd, which signifies an elevated upland country, by which the 
climate is considerably modified. It is intersected by mountain chains, as 
the Jebel Menakib, which are lofty, tree-bearing, rh productive of water. 
It has rivers, which are carried away in waters of irrigations. There are 
seven districts enumerated by the Arabian geographers in El Yemamah, 
as named after their canals of irrigation (Felej), as Felej el Adi, Felej el 
Ekeme, &c. The great Haj, or pilgrim road of the khalifs from Bagh- 
dad to Mecca, was lined by numerous and splendid caravanserais, wells, and 
reservoirs, constructed by Zobeida, the renowned wife of Harun al Reshid, 
and by Sultan Melek Shah. In Nejd Proper similar innumerable addi- 
tions have been made to the previously existing geographical knowledge; 
and as to Hadramaut, the seat of the ancient Himyaritic kingdom, with 
its interesting cities, its ruins of an extinct civilisation, and its undeci- 
phered inscriptions, it is sufficient to notice it in connexion with our own 
maritime station of Aden, to hope that time will bring us from thence 
even still further treasures of knowledge. 

It is impossible to enter here into the great questions which are pre- 
sented to us for discussion in a work of such magnitude as that presented 
to the public by Colonel Chesney, and which embraces such a variety of 
subjects and such an extent of territory. We observe upon the litigated 
question of the sites of the primeval Biblical cities, that Colonel Chesney 
identifies Nineveh with the ruins opposite Mosul, Rehoboth with the 
castle bearing the same name, Resen with Nimrud, and Calah by Major 
Rawlinson’s olden authority with Holwan. It is now known that Major 
Rawlinson identifies Calah with Nimrud, while we see by the daily papers 
that Layard is going in search of Resen at the well-known Ras al Ain 
in Sinjar, and for which it appears that the name of Resh Aina has been 
found. Considering the position of Rehoboth on the Euphrates, that of 
Resen in Sinjar is not impossible; but the identification of Calah with 
Nimrud remains open to almost insuperable objections. Colonel Chesne 
objects somewhat to the estimate of distance given to the formidable 
passes between Bushire and Shivaz. ‘In my case,” the colonel says, 
“this distance consumed upwards of thirty-two bee though mounted on 
an Arab horse in good condition.” The fact is, that the distances objected 
to as too small are given in miles to lay down upon the map, and not in 
reference to the difficulties of the road, and the time that sometimes even 
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half a mile of nearl dicular ascent of a precipice will occupy. 
The of the meal iahial the Pyramus finds its way, renowned 
in ile but undescribed in modern times, is at depicted to us 
here in all its unrivalled magnificence. Boulders of basaltic rocks, we 
may also observe, sometimes formed the nucleus of the tells, or mounds, 
which constitute the most remarkable feature of northern Syria; but 
are also sometimes arranged circularly round the base of the same 
homata of olden times, as if in some primitive architectural disposition. 
The gold mask discovered at the marble city of Zenobia, by Captain 
Lynch, is also alluded to. This mask has been lately exhibited before 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and proclaimed to be of Assyrian origin. 
This appears to us as extremely doubtful. The ruins of Zenobia are of 
ite a different epoch, and the mask is more likely to be a remnant of 
the times of the renowned Queen of Palmyra. The bulbul of Persia, we 
may observe, is a thrush, but not exactly our thrush; and for indications 
of gold near Seliski, ought to be read grains, or small masses of native 

ld imbedded in granite—indications convey the idea as if the presence 
of gold itself had not been positively determined. The error, however, 
—- not be with Colonel Chesney, but with the geologist of the Expe- 

ition. 

The second volume of this great work will embrace the historical 
portions of the inquiry, which, we have no doubt, will be treated with 
the same laborious industry and truly praiseworthy and conscientious 
regard for all available sources of information which characterise the vo- 


lume now before us. 








NATURE’S ORNAMENTS. 
‘By Lovisa Sruart Cosre.uo. 


FROM RUCKERT. 
Mensch! es ist der Schépfung Pracht. 


Aut Nature's charms and loveliness 
Were not meant for man alone ; 
Tho’ much she gives him to possess, 
Yet some reserves she as her own. 
For this, the nightingale her hour 
Has chosen, when thou sleep’st at night ; 
And ’tis for this the sweetest flower 
Blooms earliest in the morning light. 
The fairest painted butterflies, 
Where not a glance regards them, shine ; 
The whitest pearl in ocean lies, 
And brightest jewels in the mine. 
Child! for thine eye and ear what share 
Of riches crowd from eve to morn! 
Then to thy mother something spare 
With which she may herself adorn. 
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THE’ HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY. 
Theatricals sinee Easter—“ Monk;” Nos. li and 2:—“ Urbain) Grandier”—Dumas 


of “ Toussaint l’Ouverture”—A: joke worth preservi 
statistics—*“ Maria di Rohan.” Ronconi—“ Le Courrier de Lyon.” Th 
actors—“ Le Sous-Prefét s’amuse”— Une Idée Fixe”—“ Le Baiser de |’Etrier.”” 


Mademoiselle Cico—Anecdotes—Pertet on the Republic. 


THEATRICALS since EasteR.—Easter is.always a busy and profitable 
theatrical season, in Paris. And this is as it should be, for during the 
Carnival the struggle between the drama. and the ball-room is scales 
but advantageous to the former; while in Lent. the concert-mania rules 
with, such’ exclusive and. ultra-despotic sway, that by the end: of the 
Holy. Week. one becomes as sick. of. the sound of all musical instruments, 
no)matter how skilfully they may be handled, as the Irish agriculturists 
are. of free trade, or the President and M. Dupin of their respective 

idencies. ‘There is no escaping the infliction. Immense affiches, 
Godden the appearance of vocal and instrumental phenomena, of 
whom. nobody ever heard or cared to hear, meet your bewildered. eye 
am street ;. ingeniously-worded. réclames occupy the last page, and 
even slip occasionally into the Monday feuilleton of every newspaper. 
Concert tickets are showered upon: you in profusion by. your friends; 
acquaintances, and the artistes. themselves ; the very post. becomes an 
auxiliary in. this simultaneous: attack on your purse and patience, until 
you at length become so utterly’ reckless.as to. confound in one general 
‘ anathema M. Erard’s salle and, his. pianos into the bargain ;, M.. Gode- 
froid’s harp, and M. Godefroid himself, for playing on it. 

Judge; then, if either you. or any other fellow-sufferer are likely, to 
seek.a.remedy for your exhaustion in a half-empty. theatre, and to give 
up your’quiet. after-dinner enjoyment of a cigar on the boulevard, in 
order to. listen. to. the: different. varieties: of. the genus, ours, which the 
managers:usually send out one after other, like so many soap-bubbles, 
just. before Passion Week. Pas si.bautiquiers, as the saying is since the 
March elections.. 

But if it was then the fashion to avoid a theatre like a dun or a button- 
holder, it. is:now quite the reverse: ad partir du. Lundide Paques, one is 
expected not only to know all about every. existing and forthcoming 
novelty, but. to have at one’s.finger ends an unlimited fund of dramatic 
gossip, from. which, as from. a. hospitable snuff-box, every flaneur of your 
acquaintance is privileged to extract a supply for his own use. The 
directors.and the public seem to have entered on a trial of strength and 
endurance ; the former being. as indefatigable in bringing out yleces as 
the latter are in going to see them. I am curious to know which will 
tire first.. In.the mean time, here is a pretty list of pills for a poor habitue 
to- swallow, a few of them. silvered certainly, but the mass very physicky. 
Goutez-en. plutot. 

Monk, Nos. 1. ann 2.—Taking them chronologically, here are a 
—_— of Monks. to. begin: with. Ah! you may well pull a long face, 

r, for though the monks in question are neither Carthusian friars 
nor Trappist recluses, they are not a whit less dull or more amusing. A 
regular Tetosical drama is at the best a very slow affair, unless backed by ~ 
a0 expensive mise en scéne and all the adventitious appliances of costume 
K2 
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and spectacle. If the ‘“ Monk” of the Gymnase and his namesake of the 
Vaudeville had been thus embellished, they would perhaps have figured 
on the silvered list; as it is, they are both branded physicky, and 


nothing can save them. 
why. here are two authors, both men of talent in their way, who have 


mutually such an unconquerable mania for converting the stage into a 
political arena, that, not content with ransacking the archives of their own 
country, they must needs meddle with ours, et bien leur en a pris! 
Hitherto, reactionary couplets, more or less sparkling, more or less spiteful, 
had been the ultima Thule of dramatic daring; but the allusions con- 
tained in them, however pointed, however personal they might be, were 
after all mere allusions—sometimes ambiguous enough to be comprehended 
or not, according to the mental capacity of the spectator. 

But the idea simultaneously conceived by Messrs. Gustave de Wailly 
and Eugene Guinot, suggested a direct appeal, not merely to the public 
ear but also to the public eye; or, in other words, a piece, whereof the 
subject was to be the restoration of the Stuarts (Jisez Bourbon) by General 
Monk (lisez Changarnier). This was anything but mincing matters ; and 
I, for one, when the Gymnase—as usual the first in the field—announced 
the much-expected novelty, counted, as a moral certainty, on a perfect 
hurricane of excitement, and the consequent withdrawal of the drama— 


par ordre—next day. But when I saw the lions in the stalls masticating 


their toothpicks, and the quiet men behind nodding like so many man- 
darins, while the actors were talking themselves hoarse, and the claque 
bruising their hands in their attempts to enlever the piece, I lost all fear 
except for M. Montigny’s treasury, which decidedly possesses in itself 
some mysterious and inexhaustible resource, for otherwise it must have 
been @ sec long ago. 

When a man hangs all his hopes on a thread, and that thread breaks, 
down his hopes necessarily go. M. de Wailly’s sole thread was the chance 
of a row, and as there was not a shadow of. anything of the kind, it was 
clear enough that son affaire était faite. I felt for Bressant, who had 
evidently studied the character of Monk far more than the author had; 


and above all, for the elegant and sympathique Mademoiselle Melcy, con- 
demned to represent a disreputable coureuse, an unworthy part which M. 


de Wailly ought to have blushed to give her. 

Monk,” individually, is even worse off at the Vaudeville than at the 
Gymnase ; for Félix, despairing of making anything effective of his réle, 
if played seriously, has added a few quaint touches of his own, which re- 
mind one of the immortal Bombastes. One thing is very certain—viz., 
that the notorious M. Chenu would be fully justified in claiming his share 
of the droits d’auteur, one entire act of the piece being a mere reproduc- 
tion of the Conspirateurs, and introducing on the stage Flocon, Cre- 
mieux, Marrast, Pornin, and the redoubtable Caussidiére himself, with an 
attentive Ganymede ever at his elbow to replenish his glass with eau de 
vie. Malle. Cico is supposed to represent George Sand, though no one 
would suspect it to look at her—not that George Sand herself has any 
right to complain—au contraire; and on the first night of performance 
an ungainly comedian, called Ludovic, attempted an ignoble caricature of 
Lamartine, under the name of Milton; but the latter glaring offence 


against good taste and good feeling has, I am happy to say, been since 
su 
h! M. Eugéne Guinot, take warning from the coolness of the public 
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towards your piece, lest it should extend at no very distant day to your- 
self; abandon the thorny‘path pel oy for the flowers and wit of fancy, 


such as you were wont once to cultivate. You, who have already a trinity 
of appellations—to-day M. Pierre Durand, to-morrow M. Paul Vermond 


—take heed lest those who have successively hissed oe “ Colombine,” 
and yawned at your “ Restauration des Stuarts,” should forget in time 
even your real name, and, instead of Guinot, call you— Guignon ! 

Urpain GRANDIER.—It is an equally unlucky thing for a novel or a play 
when the last volume or last act are inferior to the rest, and when the 
‘sympathies and interest of the reader or spectator, instead of being kept 
Xo and on the increase by the gradual development of the plot, ex- 
perience that uncomfortable sort of chill which is commonly followed by 
an irrepressible inclination to hiss the piece or pitch the book out of win- 
dow, as the case may be. 

Such is the défaut capital of “Urbain Grandier,”* at the ThéAtre 
Historique, a long-winded drama, the performance of which occupies six 
mortal hours, and on which no end of money has been laid out in scenery 
and costumes. The first three acts promise well, supported as they are 
‘by the wonderful acting of Mélingue as the hero, especially in certain 
scenes of magnetism, where he is assingly great, and by the strong 
dramatic effect of one or two schaslgel dlentiboen but with act iv. com- 
mences a headlong, hopeless dégringolude, which only stops with the 
piece. From that time the main interest of the story is so mixed up, and 
confounded with an infinity of absurd incidents, all utterly irrelevant to 
the progress of the drama, that, far from sympathising any longer with 
Urbain Grandier himself, more particularly as he has always a kind 
friend at his elbow ready to help him out of his difficulties, if he will only 
say the word, which he is fool enough not to do—far from sharing his 
scruples—no doubt, very conscientious—as to the propriety of his giving 
his persecutors leg bail, people become most unhodiahiale impatient for 
the lighting of the pile, and, above all, for the fall of the curtain. 

When I say the piece lasts six hours, I should add, that on the first 
night of performance it lasted seven. Luckily for Nathalie, who was sit- 
‘ast before me in the stalls for an hour or so, Jules Janin took pity 
on her, and let her into his box for the remainder of the evening; as for 
me, I was hemmed in on one side by a stout lady, of whom I shall long 
retain a lively recollection, and my struggles to get by whom during the 
entr’actes I still look back to with fear and trembling. 

Dumas Loquitur. —A propos of Dumas —for though I have not said a 
word about him yet, all the world knows that five pieces out of every six 

uced at the Historique are due to him and his invisible friend Maquet, 
rbain being no exception to the rule—he was relating at a dinner-party 
the other day in his own peculiar manner some of the secrets of his craft. 

*¢ When Fite nothing better to do,” said he, “‘ I go into a stationer’s 
shop and buy a franc’s worth of paper. I then take it home and write a 

a (this was said as quietly as if it were as easy to write a drama as to 
swallow a pill), which is in due time put into rehearsal and performed. 
Now, whether it succeed or fail, I can only lose, beyond my own head- 
work, my mise en jeu of one franc. T'enez,” added he, “ how many 
people in Paris and the provinces do you suppose, what with my dramatic 





* The stary of this remarkable man is detailed at length in the Causes Célébres, 
and is also very cleverly introduced in an episodic form in that “ model” historical 
novel, M. A Ifred de Vigny’s “ Cinq Mars.” 
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and other writings, I calculate that I ,give employment.to. tI mean, 
counting actors, musicians, scene;painters, costumiers, printers, ét:tout.le 
batadan? Why, two hundred, and. if every body:did.as much we should 
‘have less misery and.fewer revolutions.” 

Compre-RENDU oF “ ToussamNT L’OuvERTURE.”—M. .de Lamar- 
_—_ recent @ébit as .a eure re ener r= eae rN 
solely in .a literary poi view, apart vall political bias, 
has cunquesti a suceessful.one. -If'‘‘ Toussaint ‘1 Ouverture” 
lack .the :sustained and progressive interest whieh .only :the .practised 
playwright can .attain, if ithe .charpente betray i ‘marks .of :in- 
experience, few will.ventare to gainsay the;poetic fervour of the language, 
the exquisite harmony of.the versification. There iare isolated passages 
scattered through the five acts: of this :\drama whieh will bear comparison 
with anything their author has ever written; .of .simplicity .and 
tenderness which not only delight the ear, but. sink.deep into the heart. 

The: copyright and entire proprietorship of ‘* Toussaint :l’Ouverture” 
having been purchased! by M. .Lévy, .the bookseller of the Rue Vivienne, 
for ‘the large.sum.of thirty thousand francs, much attention\was,paid on 
the first night: of ,performanee to-what is‘technically termed .the composi- 
tion de.la salle, .in order to.insure,.as far as possible, the favourable recep- 
tion. of a Thus, after the journalistes.and the-author's, personal 
friends had ‘been ‘supplied with.tickets, the places ‘that remained:for the 
‘public.at large were few in number, and .outrageously dear; ‘fifty francs 

ving been paid:for'a stall, and two hundred for a box, a couple: of hours 
before .the rising of the curtain. The result, however, wwas.one of the 
most brilliant: réunious ever -seen within the walls of a theatre; eharac- 
terised by.a few most amusing anomalies to bemet with on ‘such occasions. 

Members .of the.Joekey Club, :for ,instance, who would usually scorn 
anything short of .a front row:in the ‘stalls, were outbidding each other 
for a tabouret at the-entrance of the orehestre (the compartment se- 
parating :the stall'from'the pit.in many of the.minor theatres); and ac- 
tresses, whose every-day luxury.is.an avant-scéne, were perched content- 
edly.in the -deuziéme'baleon, next to the.Lord knows who, and: as, gay as 
grisettes. The foyer and the couloirs were, of course, almost.impassable 
during the.entr’actes, and contradictory enough were the disjointed frag- 
ments .of conversation buzzing about in every direction. .I am a 
hand at reporting, but when one attempts a compte-rendu of a shibabtiene 
is nothing like hearing all sides of the question. So, reader of mysoul, just 
~~ by trying if\you can’t mould what follows into a genteel, well- 

little critique, so that if any one asks you what you think of “ Tous- 
= may ‘have your answer ‘ready. You'll save me a'world of 
trou 


mag here, there, and .everywhere, inside the Porte ‘St. Martin 
. tre. 

Time,; .between'the:third and fourth acts. 

A period .of twenty-nine minutes and .three-quarters is supposed to 

‘between the fall and rise of the curtain. 

Newspaper Vendor.—“'V'la le programme de la pitce et les réles des 
acteurs. D’mandez le,p e!” 

Amateur in the pit—‘“ Pst! Pst.! un programme !” 

Newspaper Vendor (absorbed.in giving change).—‘“ V'la, m’sieur !” 

Influential Critic, in a loge de (to ‘his wife).—“ Veux-tu que je 
papporte tes oranges?” 
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Wife.— Je veux bien. II fait une chaleur .. .” 

Rival Critic, accosting Influential Critic in the eouloir—“ Eh ben! 
comment trouvez-vous ga?” 

Influential Critic.—“ Ma foi, il y adu pour et du contre. ‘Tiens, la 
jolie petite femme en chapeau rose!’ 

Rival Critic.—“ C'est Mlle. Chose, qui était au Vaudeville.” 


_ jal Critic.—*‘ Je croyais, au contraire, que le Vaudeville était 
a elle.” 

Rival Critic.—“ Erreur, mon cher, ce n'est pas 1a l’étoffe d’un diree- 
teur. Au Vaudeville i] faut du lin.” * 

Intelligent Dandy, in the stalls (to his friend).—*“ Ca t’amuse-t-il? 
voyons?” 

Friend. —* Moi! ga m’assomme et toi.” 

Intelligent Dandy.—“ Ca m’embéte!”’ 

Danseuse in baignoire to a thin camarade in the next box.—* Dis 
done, Célestiue, la sceur Rachel ne va pas trop mal, n’est-ce pas?”’ 

Thin Camarade.—“ Ah, ga! mais nous n’en viendrons done jamais & 
bout, de la famille Felix! en v'la une pépiniére dramatique! les marquet 
sont enfoncees !” 

Group of old playgoers in the foyer.—Playgoer No. 1.—* Il y a des 
vers magnifiques!” 

No. 2.— Ah, oui! ah, oui! de jolis vers. Celui-ci par exemple, 

‘ Et sa chair et son sang luttaient avec ses os.’ 

No. 3.—* Avee ga qu’on n‘entend pas un mot de ee que dit Fréedé- 
ric  Est-il permis d’étre gris comme ¢a le jour d’une premitre! La- 
martine doit étre furieux.” 

No. 2.—“Je crois ben. I] a filé apres la scéne de Ja tente.” 

i. L—“ A sa place, je serais allé en faire 4 Frédérick une autre—de 
scéne!” 

Chorus of Playgoers—“ Oh, oh, oh !” 

Bowildend provincial to his neighbour—‘ Quel luxe de décors, bien?” 

Neighbour (an opposition scene painter)—‘‘O-u-i. Seulement, on 
tirait la mer trop verte, le ciel trop bleu, et les rochers trop jaunes !” 

Provincial (awed into profound humility)—“<C’est . .. . c'est 
possible !” 

Titi in the gallery—Sings, ‘‘ Les peuples sont pour nous des fréres ! 

Chorus of blouses— Des frrrréres, des frrrréres ! 

Les peuples sont pour nous des frrrréres, 
Et les tyrans nos ennemis !” 

Sympathizer hidden by the chandelier—“ ‘Ravo ! bis!” 

Newspaper-vendor—* L’ Moniteur, journal du soir, des nouvelles de 
létranger. D’mandez J'Moniteur !” 

Amateur in the pit in the last stage of impatience—“ Pst! Pst! 
Voila une heure que je vous demande le programme !” 

Newspaper-vendor—“ Monsieur, il n’y en a plus.” 

Amateur (furious) —“ Ah, nom d’un nom !” 

(Curtain rises. ) 

A Joxe worts Preservinc.—An old country gentleman was one 
day expatiating, in presence of a young man whom he wished to secure 
88 @ son-in-law, on the manifold accomplishments, useful as well as 
ornamental, in which his daughter excelled; winding up by asserting that 
she made the very best preserves in Christendom. 


* M. Paul Dulin, dit Paul Ernest, manager of the Vaudeville. 
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“T am sure of it,” exclaimed the party addressed ; “ and, by the way, 
now that I look at you, I am involuntarily reminded of one of our colo- 
nial dignitaries.” 

“ Indeed !” said highly flattered, “and whom am I so fortunate 
as to put you in od of ?” 

“ The Governor of Jam-maker !” 

Cuarr Sratistics.—I seldom meddle with statistics, and still seldomer 
dedicate my exploits in that line to the ladies, but, une fois n'est pas 
coutume, and in the present case, they really are parties concerned. And 
when I say the ladies, I allude especially to those who, during the summer 
months, duplay their charming gossamer ¢otlettes beneath the chestnut 
trees of the Tuileries. 

Now, my retty wood nymphs, you who daily extract from your 
coquettish ‘ttle purse or port.-monnuie the customary two sous for the 
payment of your chair ; what do you suppose is the amount of yearly 
revenue derived by the government from the letting out of these very 
chairs? No less than eighteen thousand francs! 

Erpliquons-nous. 

The proprietor of this monopoly is an elderly lady, to whose family the 
privilege has been conceded for many years, and under whose superin- 
tendence are twenty-four women, each of whom has her particular post in 
the garden. The number of chairs exceeds 3000, and, notwithstanding 
the large sum paid for the right of letting, the profits are said to be far 
more ccaikderable than those enjoyed by the monopolist of the Champs 
Elysées, the annual cost of whose privilege is only twelve thousand francs. 

he flower-beds and walks of the Tuileries are certainly very well kept 
up, but the expenses, including the gardeners’ salaries, amount to some- 
thing like forty thousand francs a year. What will the citizen refurmers 
of the Mountain say, when they come to that chapter in the budget ? 

Marra pi Rowan. Roncont.—tThe National Assembly has for once 
shown that it can be just as well as generous, in granting for the future 
a yearly subsidy of 60,000 francs to the management of the Italian Opera; 
mainly in consideration of Ronconi’s strenuous exertions since the revolu- 
tion to keep the house open, in defiance of a thin list of subscribers and 
every imaginable disadvantage. The proposition was agreed to by a large 
majority, Messrs. Berryer and Lamartine speaking eloquently in its favour. 

Perhaps the greatest hit of the season at this theatre has been the 
revival of ** Mana di Rohan ;” and those who have not seen Ronconi in 
that opera may consider themselves in the position which the Spaniards 
allot to all who have omitted to visit Seville. I remember, when very 
young, having the good fortune to see Edmund Kean in Othello, and I 
can only compare the sensations I then experienced to those produced by 
Ronconi’s extraordinary acting as the Duc de Chevreuse. You com- 
pletely lose sight of the singer in the tragedian ; his features portray such 
a harrowing picture of mingled de<pair and rage, and his efforts to sub- 
due his feelings are so agonizing, | might almost say superhuman, that 
one’s attention is perpetually riveted on him and him alone, and one holds 
one’s breath for fear of losing a single look, a single word, a single gesture. 
People may say what they will, tragedy is not even now dependent for 
its existence upon Rachel alone, nor has the spirit which once animated 
a Kean and a Talma perished with them! There is yet one man living 
possessing the fire and passion of the one, and the profound intelligence 
of the other, and that man is Giorgio Roncerii 
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“Le Courrier ve Lyon.” Tar Actors.—I wish my powers of 
persuasion were sufficiently irresistible to induce all genuine play- 
rs to take my advice for once in their lives, and pay a visit to the 
té, while the “Courrier de Lyon” is being performed there. 
However blasés or difficult to please they may be, Twill answer for 
their being both interested and amused: if they are not, nothing short 
of the late Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors or a ghost-story at 
midnight will content them. I do not recollect, in the whole course of 
my theatrical experience, ever having seen a piece where the progressive 
interest of the plot is (was) so perheuily on a par with the ensemble of 
the acting. The characters, even down to the most subordinate, are con- 
eclentiousl y and ably sustained; the mise en scéne and costumes are cor- 
rect and picturesque; and the story is so well, so dramatically developed, 
that nothing could be either added or taken away without spoiling the 
effect of the whole. 

Many may remember the execution, during the Directory, of a certain 
Joseph Lesurques, charged with robbing the malle-poste ‘ibweed Paris 
and Lyons, and assassinating the courier, crimes of which he was after- 
wards proved to be innocent, his condemnation having been mainly caused 
by his singular resemblance to the real murderer. This true story has 
been worked up by the authors with consummate skill and tact, the sym- 
pathies of the audience being constantly kept alive in behalf of the unfor- 
tunate Lesurques, whose character appears in a most favourable light 
throughout the piece. 

Lacressonniére, whom several of my readers may recollect having seen 
in “ Monte Cristo” at Drury Lane, exhibits, in his double impersonation 
of Lesurques and the guilty Dubosc, a degree of versatility which I among 
others was far from giving him credit for: his making up for the two 

is admirable, and the individuality of each is sustained to the last. 
He is very ably seconded by a young actor named Paulin Meénier, who, 
in a certain eccentric line of characters, is on the high-road to celebrity; 
his delineation of the horse-dealer Choppard (dit l’aimable), is a perfect 
study. Nor is the lady-portion of the cast less effective: Mademoiselle 
Fernand, whose début at the Gymnase a few years back seemed to me full 
of promise, bids fair to become one of the most remarkable dramatic 
actresses in Paris. I watched her narrowly through her part, which is 
very scabreur, and holds out strong temptations to rant, and I own that, 
predisposed as I was in her favour for old recollection’s sake, the quiet ease 
and retenue of her acting both surprised and delighted me. 

As for you, fascinating Madame Bachelet, want of space, not want of 
good-will, believe me, prevents me for the present from basking in the 
sunshine of your beauty. But you know the proverb, “ Aux derniers les 
bons;” so patience, my pretty lass, patience! Vous n'y perdrez rien. 

“ Le Sous-Preret s AMUSE.”—I have neither time nor inclination to 
criticise the last novelty at the Palais Royal, beyond first giving its title— 

“ Le Sous-Prefét s’amuse;” 


and then adding, by way of supplement— 
“ Et le public s’embéte.” 

“‘ Une Iper Free.”—Nor need we be detained much longer by “ Une 
Idée Fixe,” a dull and common-place imbroglio brought out at the 
Variéties under very unfavourable auspices, having been the cause of a 
Procés between the manager and his newly-engaged pensionnaire, 
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Arnal; whose own idée fize from the beginning, was that the piece 
would never draw a sixpence. 

The best joke in the two acts is the following: A young elere de no- 
taire having found a lady's honi soit gui mal y pense, takes an opportunity 
anges © Acuk oping he picked it up ‘‘en montant 
i? ier.” 

“ Parbleu!” replies Arnal; “‘c’est toujours en montant que l'on trouve 
cos choses-la ?’— This, I sepeat, is the best joke in the piece, ef encore... . 

“Le Baiser pe 1’Errier. MapemoiseL_e Cico.—It requires no © 
slight amount of wit, tact, and smart writing to ensure the success of 
@ piece @ trois personnages ; for if once the dialogue begin to flag, or the 
couplets to lack point, there is an end of it. One has, therefore, a 
very natural apprehension, when the curtain draws up for the first time 
on one of these airy little trifles, and one feels a kind of sympathy 
with the author, and an instinctive hope that he may pass comfortably 
through the ordeal. 

A very favourable specimen of this class of pieces was produced two 
nights ago at ‘the Vaudeville, under the title of “ Le Baiser de ]'Etrier.” 
Nothing can be more simple than the donnée, an intended separation be- 
tween two lovers, terminating in a reconciliation and a marriage; but, 
from the beginning to the end, the language is in such perfect harmony 
with the situation, and the successive incidents and details are worked 
out so smoothly and so naturally, that one imagines oneself listening to 
an episode of every-day life. 

Mademoiselle Cio is a very charming Georgetta, and I, for one, 
heartily thank the author for having rescued her for onee from the 
décolletées impersonations to which she has been condemned from time 
immemorial. Ilitherto, her name on the afficke has been almost a scare- 
crow to propriety, and that from no fault of the actress, but from that of 
her literary fournisseurs. Mademoiselle Pauline Cieco is, without doubt, 
a very pretty and een ane woman ; being the owner of a most 
mischevious pair of eyes, of such a set of teeth as you rarely see m 
France or elsewhere ; but is that any reason why her good looks should 
be always exploités and her talent never ? 

Is it so very flattering to the amour propre of an artiste, to find any 
dramatic qualities she may happen to possess invariably considered as sub- 
ordinate to the graces of her person ? 

I am afraid that on this as” M. Paul Ernest is rather untractable, 
but if he have any regard for his own interest, and for the very tottering 
existence—I affirm it avec connaissance de cause—of his theatre, let him, 
if it be only by way of variety, allow his actresses now and then to put 
aside the maillot for the costume of civilised life; more particularly as 
some of them (I do not.say this for Mademoiselle Cico) are’ anything but 
gainers by the present system. A bon entendeur, salut! 

Anercpotes.—A rather good story, consequent on the March elections, 
has been going about lately. The uis de , anobleman of ancient 
family and strong royalist principles, while enjoying his afternoon prome- 
nade not a hundred miles from the Rue de la Paix, suddenly beheld two 
ladies, whom he recognised for Russians of distinction that he had frequently 
met in “y78 g enter a celebrated magasin of fancy articles, the proprietor 
of which had voted in a very conspicuous manner for the red trio. 

In another minute he was beside them. 
“ Mesdames,” said he, “ vous étes étrangéres; il est donc excusable que 
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yous ne sachiez Ap Nye ul se respecte n‘entre chez un marchand 
rouge. Permettes-snoi @ vous offi le bras, t de vous conduire dans un 
magasin moins compromettant. 
“ Mais, monsieur,” interposed the owner of the shop, coming forward 
in a high state of excitement : “de quel droit cherchez-vyous 4 me priver 
de mes chalands.” 
a on 
“ C’est e, marquis, with an air e 
“ Mais je vous connais, moi. D ailleurs, voici ma carte. Pardonnez-moi, 
mesdames, je suis & vous.” Having said which, the marquis, with his 
fair protegées, immediately walked out of the shop, leaving the pro- 
(apace ame mE ay by calculating how much his 
Some one lately remarked, with reference to the daily allowance of 
twenty-five francs enjoyed by the members of the National Assembly, 
that, though the form of government of the country was republican, yet, 
singularly enough, they legislated every day for a sovereign. 
PERLET ON THE i fice reader, to sg te 
toiling so patiently through m rudderless 
till the “poy doe  denndtendie with which my excellent 
friend, Adrien Perlet, recently enriched my collection of 
If it please you, we will try and find a pendant for it some other day. 
“ Pour découvrir un homme dans Afhéne, 
C'est vainement que Diogéne 
Errait une lanterne en main, 
Sans plus de succés le 


En edt pris deux dans notre république, 
Pour trouver un républicain.” 


Paris, April 22, 1850. 











THE OPERA. 

Last month we found ourselves congratulating the manager of Her Majesty's 
Theatre on the several good moves he had m New strength infused into 
the operatic department, a general glorification of the ballet-—such were the 
characteristics of the ing season. 

Now we have asad the Paschal line of demarcation, and are in the grand 
section of the season, we find the course of improvement going on. The 
additions made are so good and so important, and so much is still promised, 
that we feel as if the progress of advancement would never come to its final 
point—like Mathews’s Bonassus never coming to its proper growth. 

Mr. Lumley this year has been, not only judicious, but my weap ype 
To catch some artist of established reputation, to lure her from con- 
tinental crowds whom she is captivating by her voice, or by the sparkling 
movements of her feet, and to me safe into London in the face of 
strenuous competitors, is a sign of diplomatic skill. And this have we seen 
more than once displayed. But to find a series of unknown re angen one 
after another, shall shake the stalls into applause,—not only wi but luck 
ms a 

Nathing is more notoriously common than the failure, at London or at Paris, 
of some vocalist who comes forward with the most respectable Italian testimo- 
nials. The primo tenore of La this, and the prima donna of San that, often 
come to create no other surprise than at the tolerance of the cities where they 
have held their lofty position. The Italian towns, potent in the production 
and education of talent, have not been endowed by the civilised world with the 
power of placing a stamp upon it. The unpeliee of vocal genius must be 
sought in some region this side the Alps. 
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Last month we recorded the success of Amalia Ferraris, as a remarkable in- 
stance of a triumph totally independent of prestige. Still more remarkable is 
the success of Signor Baucardi, a new tenor, who came out in Verdi’s “ Lom- 

i”"—an opera by no means renowned for popularity—and made an unmis- 

takeable sensation. Three weeks ago who had heard of Baucardi? who sus- 

that the world was blest with a Baucardi? The absence of preceding fame 

is well illustrated by the fact, that his name is differently spelled according to the 

fancy of typographers. We go with the majority, and say “ Baucardi ;” but there 
be res le documents in which “ Baucarde” appears as the proper reading. 

Well, this same Signor Baucardi, or Baucarde, as we have said, made a 
most decided “hit.” He hasa chest-voice of such compass, that it seems like 
the sailor’s rope, famed for being elongated by cutting off the end. High as 
he may go, you never feel that he has reached his topmost—there always 
seems more tocome. There is something miserable in listening to a tenor 
who appears to be charming your ears by the sacrifice of his anne who ex- 
hibits agonising struggles after notes which he just attains, and which are not 
very satisfactory after all. With such a tenor a sentimental audience will 
reproach itself with being a sort of Juggernaut, ruthlessly urging a quantity 
of Italians to perform acts of self-immolation. To Signor Baucardi you may 
listen not only with charmed ears, but with a safe conscience. He is straining 
no organ for your gratification ; but, without any pain to himself, he is merely 
investing, for a good purpose, the donations of a bounteous Nature. Then, 
his voice is not only extensive in compass and powerful throughout, but it 
is—sympathetic. 

There is a new word now in vogue as applied to voices—*“ sympathetic!” 
To establish its meaning, we must suppose that there is in all human souls a 
constant disposition to approach each other, with an equally constant difficulty 
in finding a point of junction. The souls would all combine into one large 
soul, regarding itself with infinite love, but then these material bodies keep 
them apart, and there they stand, each in its lonely cell, vainly trembling for 
an Averroic unity. Now, there are certain voices—very few, mind—which by a 
singular combination of sweetness and power, break though the material parti- 
tions that separate soul from soul, and cause fora moment that combination for 
which the poor lonely essences have so long fruitlessly sighed. The union is 
but momentary—like the action of an electric spark—but the moment which it 
lasts is delightful, and the voice which produces the delight is called a “ sympa- 
thetic” voice. 

After this very lucid explanation our readers will find no difficulty in making 
use of the word “sympathetic.” If they do not quite enter into the definition, 
at any rate “sympathetic” is a very pretty word, and in availing themselves of 
its existence they cannot go far wrong. 

The reappearance of Madame Sontag has created a sensation. The Rosina, 
Susanne, and Norina, remain favourite characters, and are all distinguished by 
the most exquisitely correct and significant vocalisation, and by the utmost 
eloquence of manner. She seems to be weaving her gossamer notes into a 
fine texture, which astonishes by its brilliancy and variety of hue, while it is 
even on the point of melting away from its own dreamy softness. The admi- 
rable finish of her “‘ Rode’s Variations,” in “ I] Barbieri,” has made them a town 
talk. “Did you hear the ‘ Rode’s Variations’ last night ?’—“ No; a week 
ago.”—“‘ Ah!—a week ago—that was very beautiful, but last night Sontag 
surpassed herself.” Such is the conversation now current among habilués. 

In the meanwhile the world is looking forward with immense interest to the 
production of Halevy’s new opera, “ La Tempesta,” which is to come forth with 
all the illustration of a Sontag and a Lablache. How the latter will look as 
Caliban is already the subject of anxious inquiries. Whatever “ La Tempesta” 
be like, the fact that two such celebrities as Halevy and Scribe have worked to- 

expressly for a London theatre, will render the date of its production an 
we pet annals, . sai eiaseaentiadl ida 
remains in its prou ition sustained by those three Caryatides o 
dance, Carlotta Grisi, Amelia Persie, and Marie Taglioni. 
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WARBURTON’S REGINALD HASTINGS. 

Mr. Evior Warsurton has turned the reading necessary for his late 
life of Prince Rupert, and the intimacy so obtained with the manners and 
feelings of individuals, as well as of the greater personages who were 
engaged in the Civil War, to good account in this romance. Fiction 
lends itself, in some respects, to that which history cannot approach— 
the laying bare the heart and thought that prompted action, and that 
suffered in the strife—teaching the homely and best lesson of what 
sacrifices to hearth and home, and what individual misery and bereave- 
ments were sustained in that which assumes in history too much the 
character of a grand tragic drama. 

Every episode in the Civil Wars was indeed a tragedy, and a traged 
made more horrible by the ghastly revelries and base hypocrisies with which 
it was imbued. Puritanism is cleverly made, in Mr. Warburton’s story, to 
play the strange psychological part which it really did in affecting the 
modes of thought and the actions of all parties of the time, whether 
Roundheads or Cavaliers. It is almost unnecessary to add, that while 
the fictitious characters of the romance—Reginald, the dwarf Hezekiah, 
the faithful Irish boy Brian, Zillah, and Phoebe, and others, are vigorously 
sketched, that the real portraits which include almost all the great actors 
in those “ troublous times,” while they demanded greater labour in their 
delineation, have been portrayed with even greater success, and possess 
at the same time a more genuine and life-like interest. 





ALETHEIA ; OR, THE DOOM OF MYTHOLOGY. 
TRADITION tells that when the great Christian atonement was known 
on earth one universal wail was heard, announcing, in direst accents to 
the Pagan multitudes, the utter overthrow of their false worship. The 
words that echoed along the shores of Greece and Italy, proclaiming to 
the affrighted hearers “ Great Pan is dead !” were the dein of that my- 
thology which found a separate divinity in every influence that affected 
the minds of men in their secret yearnings after truth, or their declared 
adoration of nature. But though the fabled deities of Olympus were 
banished from their supreme height as gods, they retained, in other forms, 
their hold upon the imagination. The groves were still resonant with 
names which brought back the memory of the ancient faith; in the 
torrent’s voice, on the breeze from the mountain, in the breath that 
floated from the ocean, came sounds and odours that continually recalled 
the past ; all that the sun shone upon, all that the moon silvered with her 
light, all that lay hid in darkness and silence, awakened an old association; 
the gods still lived to people the domain of fancy. Coleridge has beau- 
tifully expressed this 4 and every poet since the time of Ovid has 
felt it. ‘The latest, but not the least of those who have laid claim to the 
designation—the author of “ Aletheia”—has given utterance to the sen- 
timent in strains of the sweetest and most exquisite melody; for such, 
allied to the highest exercise of imagination, is the leading characteristic 
of Mr. Kent’s principal poem. 
The inspiration caught from the poet's theme and impressed on every 
stanza, rivets our attention the moment the volume is opened, and no 
change comes over the spirit of our dream till it is reluctantly closed. 
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of the most perfect beauty, thoughts of the tenderest nature, pic- 
tures of the mellowest tint, are ever before us, charming us alike by origi- 
ey of conception and the greatest facility of execution; while a com- 


wear the wel in mythologial lore eee aid of the poet’s skill to 
into 


to feel beauties to the extent that we have felt in exer- 
css our Functions a snp eis and we can safely say, that since 
Sw 


ys of our love and life alike were new,” and poets 
ee an SEMAEE Gain: Sims dan Ueratodee Genet oe 
have met with no poem which has excited such pleasurable sensations as 
Nor, of their kind, kind, are the miscellaneous poems, which form nearly half 
of this ilighfl volume, less attractive than the more important one. 
Mr. Kent has subjects for all readers—forms of verse for every taste. 
When we first his name on the title-page we read the name of a 
stranger; henceforward—and may we have many opportunities of meet- 
ing him again—we shall look upon it as that of a friend. 





CURLING’S GENTLEMEN-AT-ARMS. 

Tue honourable band of Gentlemen Pensioners was instituted soon 
after King Henry VIII. ascended the throne, and was originally com- 
sauall off gentlemen of noble blood. There were at that time the 
srchesn, siyiea | Yeomen of the Guard, which to the present day con- 

tinue to form one of the most picturesque ornaments of the ante- 
chamber, but there was no standing army—not even a single regiment 
embodied—the Life Guards dating their origin in the time of the 
Restoration of King Charles II. It was not, however, till the days of 
King William IV. that the Gentlemen Pensioners received the title of 

. ppp mat ed 

It is truly gratifying, at a period when all the and circumstances 
of royalty a ice ridiculed, even by that pet Rs of the press which 
used to be considered Conservative, to find the history of a Bide, which, 
ever attached to the person of kings and queens, has enumerated on its 
muster-roll men of pedigrees and ’scutcheons as old as any in the king- 
dom—men descended from knights who had fought in Palestine, and who, 
being “armed to do as sworn to do,” were ever close around the royal 
n, and that in a truly instructive and yet amusing manner. True 

is ig, that in our comparatively peaceful and well-ordered state of society, 
the person of the sovereign needs scarcely any other safeguard than 
the loyalty of the subject ; but still it ower | be a grievous thing, on that 
account, to see royalty levelled to a is ot with the protecting subject. “ Let 
honour be given where honour is due,” is a maxim as old as the world. 
The accession of a sovereign of the gentler sex to the throne of Great 
Britain has been undoubtedly most propitious to the support of that 
spirit of chivalry and that old romance of life, which with many is 
to be vanishing before the wonderful progress of material 
improvement; and Mr. Curling, ‘Clerk of the Cheque,” not only de- 
serves praise for fighting the battle of the “gentlemen-at-arms” in a 
manner calculated to win for them the sympathy and of the com- 
munity at ane but also for upholding that spirit which we conceive to 
be essential in inspiring a high sense of honour—a love of renown and 


devoted loyalty. 
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A LADY’S TRAVELS IN ALGERIA AND BARBARY. 

Despire continuous rains, swollen rivers, and storms at sea, which 
attended a winter trip in Algeria and Barbary almost throughout 
its progress; despite also sickness, privations, and the dangers ever 
attendant upon travel in semi-barbarous countries; our authoress im- 

resses the reader with a strong sense of her admirable patience, temper, 
and fortitude, and makes one pleased—nay, often enchanted—with the 
descriptions of the novel scenes she witnessed. A steamer plies every 
fortnight between Marseilles, Bona, and Tunis; and by this the authoress 
and her friends were enabled to reach the dirty Turko-Arab city, to 
visit the site of old, long forgotten Carthage, and to revive the memory 
of the love-adventures of her queen and the bold Zneas, in the country 
where they once dwelt. The visit is pleasantly told, and the present 
state of the country is sketched in that unpretending, agreeable language, 
that cannot fail to please all classes of readers. 





THE RIFLE RANGERS. 

THE incidents crowded into these stirring volumes are said to be actual 
adventures occurring, not to one, but to various individuals, while engaged 
during the late war between Mexico and the United States, with the guerilla 
of Cenobio and the jarocho band of the robber-priest Jarauta. Admitting 
faithful Little Jack—Bob Lincoln, the best character in the book—the 
fat and cowardly Major Blossom—Chane, an Irishman, who plays the 
part of clown in the circus—the gallant French smuggler Raoul—Don 
Cosme and his enchanted pavilion in the wilderness—the villain Dubrose 
flitting like a bird of ill-omen on the outskirts of the story—Lupé and 
Luz, the fair heroines, and their future husbands, Haller and Clayley, to 
be from living originals, it would require a degree of faith in the mar- 
vellous, which may perchance exist in some regions on the other side of 
the Atlantic, to give credence to incidents, narrated as such, in this book 
of Mexican wonders. 





DITSON’S CIRCASSIA. 

THis journey is interesting, as showing what may now be done by 
steam. The Euxine may be entered by the Danube—Odessa, the 
capital of Southern Russia—the beautiful Crimea, with its wondrous 
harbour of Sevastapol, its Arian caves, its magnificent Tartar palace, 
Bagtchi Serai, whose fascinations have been the theme of Puskin, the 
greatest of the Russian poets ; its relics of various times and people ; Fort 
Anapa—the Caucasus—the Phasis—may all be visited, and the traveller 
can return by the coast of Asia Minor, touching at Trebizond, Samsun, 
Sinope, and Heraclea, to Constantinople, without foregoing the comforts 
and the conveniences of a well-equipped steamer. 





MILEY’S HISTORY OF THE PAPAL STATES. 
Watte histories of the Roman Catholic Church have been written in 
every dialect and form,—while works of rare merit illustrate the lives and 
times of those among the pontiffs who make the greatest figure in history, 
and the series of papal biographies may be regarded as complete,—it is 
not a little curious that the Rev. John Miley should have been the first to 
put these biographies in a consecutive form, and to indite the ow 
complete and adequate history of that region of Central Italy over whi 
the popes have swayed the sceptre for more than a thousand years. 
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SHILLINGLAW'S ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

We have lately been so explicit upon the question, to the discussion of 
which the above volume is devoted, that we need not return to it here. 
Mr. Shillinglaw has placed all the information that can be possibly desired 
by the general reader in a very pleasing and accessible form, and his 
volume is at once opportune and satisfactory. 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

Tuis little book is full of talent, taste, and wisdom. There is not a page 
that does not contain some clever remark—something that suggests reflec- 
tion. Fashionable society is dissected with a breadth and depth of sar- 
casm which attests at once intimacy and great powers of observation. 
Altogether, we have here a charming work—one that reminds us of the 
times of the Sevignés and the Maintenons—full of literary ability, 
artistic taste, and sentimental philosophy. 








SIRR’S CEYLON. 

CEYLON is undoubtedly one of the most favoured spots on the earth. 
It is now well known that a tropical climate is better adapted to prolong 
human life than a polar climate, provided the atmosphere be not over- 
charged with humidity. In Ceylon, when it rains in the north, it is dry 
in the south, and vice versa. ‘The high mountain districts ensure cool 
regions, and the sea-coast, when drained and cleared of wood, is salu- 
brious. The mean annual temperature may be stated at 80. The 
island presents a fresher green and more fertile appearance than the 
coasts of the Indian Peninsula. The valuable and useful vegetable and 
animal productions of the island are innumerable, and it is rich in precious 
stones; yet all these advantages are, to a certain extent, lost to this 
country, by the jealous law which forbids colonisation. 

What is the consequence of the present system pursued in Ceylon? 
For an answer we recommend a perusal of Mr. Sirr’s work, especially 
that portion which includes the account of the late Kandian rebellion, 
its origin and consequences, together with an eaposé of the supposed 

ievances of our fellow subjects, and the critical position of the so- 
called “‘ Colonial” government. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

Sir Arthur Bouverie, » novel, drags through the customary length of three 
volumes with sufficient strange and romantic interest to keep a flagging attention 
awake, Sir Arthur is not a very recommendable personage; and even the recog- 
nition of the heroine, Amy, as his daughter, confers only a questionable happiness 
upon the chief persons in the story.— The Younger Sister, a novel by Mrs. Hub- 
back, is characterised by more straightforward common sense, and less of the 
maudlin sentiment and mere fanciful sketches of character which inundate the pages 
of too many ladies’ novels.—Vandyk; a Play of Genoa, by Alfred Bate Richards, 
abounds in humour and pathos, and there is poetry enough to win many a reader— 
wherefore not also many a listener?—An Easter Offering, by Fredrika Bremer, 
is a pretty little volume, full of sweet fancies and pleasing pictures; adapted for a 
present or for the fireside. It is translated from the unpublished Swedish manuscript 
by Mary Howitt.—Mr. Bentley has published a cheap edition of Mrs. Gore's clever 
novel, Hamiltons ; or, Official Life in 1830. The work is nicely got up, and 
will be welcomed by the numerous admirers of the author’s writings.—A second 
volume of More Verse and Prose by the Corn-law Rhymer, published by ©. Fox, 
brings, we suppose, the works of the late Ebenezer Elliott toa close.— The Westons ; 
or, Scenes in a Village, consisting of cottage prose and cottage poetry, by the author 
of “Old Friends in a New Dress,” is a little book for young persons, of unob- 
vaeeo (erg at ye yay ey intended as a first book, by George 

» Publish y W. and T. Piper, especially recommends itself by its ex- 
cellent diagrams, and plain and sinale tedne. ; 








